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PREFACE. 

Having  looked  anxiously  during  the  past,  but  in 
vain,  for  a  full  account  of  the  Baker  tragedy  in,  and  the 
Stone  episode  growing  out  of,  the  affair  at  Ball's  Bluff. 
with  conclusions  definitely  drawn  from  reliable  data, 
clearing  up  the  mystery  surrounding  that  affair,  and 
feeling  dissatisfied,  not  only  with  the  published  errors, 
so  apparent  to  those  who  had  been  upon  the  field,  but 
also  with  the  meagre  accounts  that  occur  in  many  of  our 
publications,  while  the  ominous  silence  in  other  works 
seem  to  lend  a  deeper  shade  to  the  enigma,  tending 
rather  to  sharpen  an  already  keen  desire  to  follow7  the 
principal  actors,  step  by  step,  through  the  various  de- 
tails of  the  whole  affair,  I  concluded  to  delve  into  the 
National  and  Confederate  official  reports,  and  the  testi- 
mony taken  by  the  "Committee  on  the  Conduct  of 
the  War,"  for  my  personal  gratification,  hoping  to  find 
therein  some  convincing  data,  more  in  keeping  wTith 
the  views  entertained  b}-  many  of  the  participants. 
After  having  made  a  careful  examination  and  study  of 
the  whole  subject,  from  that  and  other  sources,  I  found 
that  errors  much  greater  than  I  had  anticipated  had 
been  given  to  the  public,  and  were  currently  passing 
for  truths,  for  wTaut  of  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  whole  matter;  therefore,  I  thought  I  might  at  least 
expose  some  of  the  errors  by  contrasting  them  with  of- 
fical  reports,  despatches,  and  reliable  testimony.  AVith 
such  thought  in  view,  I  finally  commenced  the  ar- 
rangement of  this  data,  wTith  comments  as  contained  in 
this  publication,  for  the  information  of  my  comrades, 
and  those  most  interested.  Hoping  that  the  views 
therein  contained  will  prove  to  be  just,  if  not  pervaded 
(vii) 
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with  so  mucli  charitable  silence  as  some  might  deem 
proper,  I  dedicate  this  volume  to  the  survivors  of  the 
ist  California  Regiment,  organized  by  Colonel  K.  D. 
Baker,  whose  life  and  reputation  they  hold  most  dear. 
In  the  preparation  of  this  volume,  I  am  indebted  for 
some  specific  information  to  Comte  de  Paris'  "Civil 
War  in  America,"  and  other  authorities  therein 
named,  and  for  some  general  information  to  ' '  Martial 
Deeds  of  Pennsylvania, "  ' '  Twenty  Years  in  Congress, ' ' 
by  Mr.  Blaine,  an  address  by  General  Wistar  to  the 
survivors  of  his  old  regiment,  and  the  ' '  Civil  War  in 
America,"  b}^  L,ossing.  J.  D.  B. 

April  2,  1888. 


SLIGHT   BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCHES 

OF 

SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ACTORS 

IN  THE 

BATTLE    OF    BALL'S   BLUFF 


CHAPTER   I. 

COLONEL   E.   D.   BAKER. 

Edward  Dickinson  Baker,  late  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  a  soldier  distinguished  in  two 
wars,  was  born  in  England  about  1808,  of  poor  but 
worthy  parentage,  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
who  with  their  children  sought  the  hospitable  shores 
of  America,  landing  at  Philadelphia  when  Edward  was 
about  nine  years  old.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years, 
by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  became  the  sole  depend- 
ence of  the  family,  and  thus  while  a  boy  his  native 
force  of  character,  and  self-reliance  marked  his  career. 
Among  the  earliest  recollections  of  his  youth  by  which 
he  was  impressed,  w7as  the  splendid  pageant  attending 
the  funeral  of  Lord  Nelson.  With  the  surviving  mem- 
bers of  his  small  family,  he  removed  to  the  then  far 
West,  the  land  of  hope  and  promise,  and  settled  in 
Springfield,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  then  a  fledgeling  of 
the  Republic,  where  at  an  early  age  he  joined  the  sect 
of  "Christians  or  Disciples  of  Christ,"  largely  known 
as  "Campbellites,"  then  in  their  infancy,  whose  only 
(9) 
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"book  of  doctrine  or  discipline  is  the  Bible,"  and  be- 
fore he  attained  to  his  majority,  he  became  one  of  their 
most  eloquent  and  renowned  speakers.  This  quiet  and 
peaceful  profession  failed  to  satisfy  the  restless  activity 
and  ambition  of  his  youth.  He  turned  his  attention 
to  the  more  stirring  and  lucrative  profession  of  the  law. 
Having  fine  natural  gifts,  which  he  improved  by  close 
attention  to  his  profession  and  extensive  reading,  he 
soon  attained  eminence  at  the  Illinois  bar.  He  was 
not  only  well  read  in  the  law  and  general  literature  of 
the  day,  but  he  especially  delighted  in  studying  the 
principal  historical  campaigns  of  the  Old  World — those 
of  the  most  famous  of  the  ancient  Greek  warriors,  and 
of  the  more  modern  generals,  Frederick  the  Great, 
Marlborough  and  Napoleon,  all  of  whom  he  re-read 
carefully,  and  with  whose  historic  marches  and  battles 
he  was  absolutely  familiar. 

In  1846  he  was  ejected  from  his  district  to  Congress, 
where  he  became  distinguished  in  debate. 

When  war  was  declared  against  Mexico,  he  at  once 
returned  to  his  home  and  raised  the  4th  Illinois  Regi- 
ment of  Volunteers,  with  which  he  joined  General 
Scott's  army  on  its  march  to  the  City  of  Mexico. 
While  en  route  upon  a  transport  a  mutiny  broke  out 
in  a  Southern  regiment,  in  quelling  which  he  was  se- 
verely wounded  by  a  shot  through  the  throat,  from 
which  he  recovered  and  served  in  the  field  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  winning  great  renown  at  Cerro 
Gordo,  where  General  Shields  was  wounded,  leaving 
Colonel  Baker  in  command  of  his  Brigade  as  Senior 
Colonel,  which  he  led  successfully  against  the  Mexican 
position.  Upon  his  return  to  Illinois  at  the  close  of 
the  wTar,  he  was  re-elected  to  Congress,  where  he  served 
his  State  with  great  brilliancy  and  bade  fair  to  become 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  House. 

The  Whigs  of  the  Northwest  presented  Colonel 
Baker  for  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Taylor, 
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upon  whose  death  and  over  whose  remains,  he  delivered 
an  eulogy  typical  of  the  great  soldier,  which  immedi- 
ately took  rank  as  one  of  the  most  ornate,  and  classic 
orations  delivered  in  the  American  Capitol. 

His  failure  to  receive  a  Cabinet  appointment  was  a 
sore  trial  to  him,  causing  him  to  think  that  his  politi- 
cal career  in  Illinois  was  broken;  and  in  1852,  after  the 
close  of  his  service  in  Congress,  he  joined  the  throng 
who  were  seeking  fortune  and  fame  on  the  Pacific 
slope. 

When  leaving  Washington  he  said  to  a  friend  that 
he  should  never  look  on  the  Capitol  again  unless  he 
came  bearing  his  credentials  as  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States,  with  wmich  he  did  return  in  eight  years. 

After  leaving  Illinois  he  was  attacked  by  fever  on 
the  Isthmus,  narrowly  escaping  with  life,  wdiich  left 
him  prematurely  aged,  and  his  rugged  constitution  per- 
manently impaired. 

At  the  California  bar,  at  that  time  an  exceptionally 
able  one,  adorned  with  remarkable  men  from  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union,  he  speedily  took  a  leading 
place,  and  as  a  jury  advocate  had  no  superior,  being 
continually  sought  for  in  most  of  the  leading  criminal 
cases  of  the  day,  some  of  which  remain  landmarks  in 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  was  there 
he  became  acquainted  with  Senator  Broderick  of  Cali- 
fornia, a  supporter  of  Douglas,  who  was  antagonized 
by  the  Democratic  followers  of  William  M.  Gwin,  his 
colleague  in  the  Senate,  wThich  in  the  heat  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1859  led  to  a  duel  with  Judge  Terry,  a  prom- 
inent Democrat  of  Southern  birth,  in  which  Broderick 
was  killed  in  the  first  fire — at  which  the  Xation  was 
profoundly  affected,  the  excitement  being  greater 
throughout  the  country  than  ever  attended  a  duel,  ex- 
cept when  Hamilton  fell  at  the  hands  of  Burr  in  1S04. 

The  oration  over  the  remains  of  the  dead  Senator 
was  delivered  by  Colonel  Baker  in  San  Francisco,  in 
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which  he  drew  a  realistic  picture  of  the  bloody  tragedy 
and  portrayed  the  characteristics  of  the  participants  so 
graphically,  with  irresistible  power  and  eloquence,  that 
violence  was  feared  from  the  stirred  multitude,  which 
upheaving  of  the  masses  added  greatly  to  the  influence 
of  the  political  party  most  concerned,  and  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  Lincoln's  triumph  in  California 
the  ensuing  year. 

Colonel  Baker  again  changed  his  place  of  residence, 
locating  in  Oregon,  where  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  spent  the  winters  of  1 860-61  in 
Washington,  then  overflowing  with  treason,  discord 
and  turbulence.  Though  firm  in  his  views,  he  was  by 
no  means  a  bitter  partisan,  many  of  his  warmest  per- 
sonal friends  belonging  to  the  defeated  party.  He 
gave  full  credit  to  the  sincerity  of  Southern  statesmen, 
and  with  his  positive  and  ardent  nature  scorned  the 
talk  of  peaceful  adjustment,  maintaining  that  the  dif- 
ferences were  unadjustable  except  by  war,  and  that  a 
great  war  was  certain  to  take  place  upon  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  new  President,  and  earnestly  advised  the 
arming  and  disciplining  of  troops  for  the  inevitable 
struggle.  When  the  telegram  startled  the  Nation  with 
the  announcement  that  the  old  flag  had  been  dishon- 
ored and  lowered  from  Fort  Sumter,  the  upheaval  of 
the  North  which  followed  met  an  enthusiastic  response 
in  the  breast  of  Edward  D.  Baker,  who  was  shortly 
thereafter  commissioned  by  President  Lincoln  to  raise 
for  the  service  of  the  United  States  a  regiment  of  in- 
fantry, with  himself  as  Colonel,  which  was  recruited 
during  the  months  of  April  and  the  early  part  of  May, 
1 861,  at  Philadelphia,  for  "three  years  or  the  war." 
This  regiment  was  the  first  enlisted  of  the  three  years' 
troops,  being  organized  April  29th,  1861,  under  the 
immediate  charge  of  Lieutenant- Colonel  Isaac  J.  Wis- 
tar,  and  mustered  into  the  service  for  • '  three  years  or 
the  war,"   the  pay  of  some  of  the  companies  dating 
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from  April  16th,  although  the  authority  for  so  long  a 
muster  is  not  clearly  defined  under  the  following  order: 

War  Department,  j 

Washington  City,  May  8,  1 
ColoneIv  E.  D.  Baker,  Senate. 

Sir:  You  are  authorized  to  raise  for  the  service  of  the  United 

vStates  a  regiment  of  troops  (infantry)  with  yourself  as  Colonel, 
to  be  taken  as  a  portion  of  any  troops  that  may  he  called  from 
the  State  of  California  by  the  United  States,  and  to  be  known 
as  the  California  Regiment.  Orders  will  be  issued  to  the  mus- 
tering officer  in  New  York  to  muster  the  same  into  the  service 
as  soon  as  presented. 

In  case  the  proper  government  officers  are  not  prepared  to 
furnish  clothing  for  the  men  of  your  regiment  at  the  time  you 
find  it  necessary,  you  are  authorized  to  purchase  for  cash  their 
outfit  of  clothing,  provided  the  same  is  properly  charged  in  the 
muster-rolls  of  your  command. 

I  am,  Sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Simon  Cameron, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Under  this  order  Colonel  Baker  had  his  regiment 
furnished  by  purchase,  with  an  excellent  outfit  of  cloth- 
ing at  their  headquarters  in  Fort  Schuyler,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  East  River  and  Long  Island.  Sound,  where  they 
were  drilled  eight  to  ten  hours  a  day,  and  subjected  to 
strict  discipline  and  guard  duty  at  the  Fort,  before 
marching  into  Virginia.  Of  the  movements  of  this 
regiment,  led  by  Colonel  Wistar  during  the  greater  part 
of  its  early  history,  we  will  have  occasion  to  speak 
hereafter.  Colonel  Baker  was  alwav^s  solicitous  for  the 
welfare  of  his  men,  and  by  many  kind  and  thoughtful 
acts  endeared  himself  to  them.  On  one  occasion,  just 
previous  to  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  while  the  reg- 
iment was  on  the  Peninsula,  and  before  moving  out 
toward  Richmond  on  that  side  in  co-operation  with 
McDowell's  movement,  the  men  were  addressed  by 
Colonel  Baker  as  follows  : 

' '  My  men  !  I  want  you  all  to  listen  to  what  I  have 
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to  say  to  you,  for  it  may  concern  some  of  you,  but  I 
hope  not  niany.  I  know  that  there  are  many  men  who 
enlist  at  times  under  excitement  of  different  kinds,  and 
after  the  excitement  has  passed  they  regret  the  step. 
Now  if  there  is  any  one  here  who  feels  that  he  has  not 
the  courage  to  do  a  soldier's  duty,  let  him  give  his 
name  to  his  Captain,  who  will  bring  him  to  my  head- 
quarters to-morrow  morning,  and  I  will  see  that  he  is 
furnished  free  transportation  to  his  home.  And  I  warn 
any  man  who  hoots  at  those  embracing  this  offer,  that 
he  will  be  summarily  punished.  I  love  and  respect  the 
man  who  has  the  moral  courage  to  acknowledge  the 
truth,  if  he  has  not  the  physical  courage  to  face  the 
foe." 

The  following  day  35  out  of  1500  men  came  forward 
and  wTere  sent  quietly  to  their  homes. 

This  regiment  was  not  recognized  by  the  State  of 
California,  and  was  compelled  at  first  to  make  its  re- 
turns to  the  War  Department,  the  same  as  the  regi- 
ments in  the  regular  service,  but  was  finally  placed 
upon  the  roster  of  the  Keystone  State  as  the  71st  Reg- 
iment of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  having  served  several 
months,  and  lost  a  number  of  men  in  action  before 
many  of  the  regiments  bearing  prior  numbers  were  in 
service  at  all,  or  had  completed  their  muster. 

Colonel  Baker,  whose  sagacity  told  him  that  the  war 
could  not  be  settled  in  three  months'  time,  had  the 
honor  of  commanding  the  first  "three  years'  regi- 
ment ' '  that  entered  the  volunteer  service  in  the  great 
Rebellion,  to  which  he  subsequently  added  the  69th, 
7 2d  and  106th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  forming  a 
brigade  with  himself  as  its  Commander,  shortly  before 
he  fell  in  battle,  of  whom  Air.  Blaine  writes : 

"On  the  1  st  of  August,  while  performing  the  double 
and  somewhat  anomalous  duty  of  commanding  his 
regiment  and  representing  Oregon  in  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Baker  entered  the  chamber  in  the  full  uniform  of  a 
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Colonel  of  the  United  States  Army.  He  laid  his  sword 
upon  his  desk,  and  sat  for  some  time  listening  to  the 
debate.  He  was  evidently  impressed  by  the  scene,  of 
which  he  was  himself  a  conspicuous  feature.  Breck- 
enridge  took  the  floor  shortly  after  Baker  appeared, 
and  made  a  speech,  of  which  it  is  fair  criticism  to  say, 
that  it  reflected  in  all  respects  the  views  held  by  the 
members  of  the  Confederate  Congress  then  in  session 
at  Richmond.  Colonel  Baker  evidently  grew  restive 
under  the  words  of  Breckenridge.  His  face  was  aglow 
with  excitement,  and  he  sprang  to  the  floor  when  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  took  his  seat.  His  reply, 
abounding  in  denunciation  and  invective,  was  not 
lacking  in  the  more  solid  and  convincing  argument. 
He  rapidly  reviewed  the  situation,  depicted  the  char- 
acter of  the  Rebellion,  described  the  position  of  Breck- 
enridge, and  passionately  asked,  'What  would  have 
been  thought,  if  in  another  Capitol,  in  a  yet  more 
martial  age,  a  senator  with  the  Roman  purple  flowing 
from  his  shoulders  had  risen  in  his  place,  surrounded 
by  all  the  illustrations  of  Roman  glory,  and  .declared 
that  advancing  Hannibal  was  just,  and  that  Carthage 
should  be  dealt  with  in  terms  of  peace  ?  What  would 
have  been  thought,  if  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  a 
Senator  had  denounced  every  levy  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, every  expenditure  of  its  treasure,  every  appeal  to 
the  old  recollections  and  the  old  glories  ? '  Mr.  Fessen- 
den,  who  sat  near  Baker,  responded  in  an  undertone, 
'  He  wrould  have  been  hurled  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock.' 
Colonel  Baker,  wTith  his  aptness  and  readiness,  turned 
the  interruption  to  still  further  indictment  of  Breck- 
enridge ;  '  Are  not  the  speeches  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,'  he  asked,  'intended  for  disorganization? 
Are  they  not  intended  to  destroy  our  zeal?  Are  they 
not  intended  to  animate  our  enemies?  Sir,  are  they 
not  words  of  brilliant  polished  treason  even  in  the  very 
Capitol  of  the  Republic?'     It  is  impossible  to  realize 
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the  effect  of  the  words  so  eloquently  pronounced  by 
the  Oregon  Senator.  In  the  history  of  the  Senate,  no 
more  thrilling  speech  was  ever  delivered.  The  strik- 
ing appearance  of  the  speaker,  in  the  uniform  of  a  sol- 
dier, his  superb  voice,  his  graceful  manner,  all  united 
to  give  the  occasion  extraordinary  interest  and  attrac- 
tion. The  reply  of  Mr.  Breckenridge  was  tame  and  in- 
effective. He  did  not  repel  the  fierce  characterizations 
with  which  Colonel  Baker  had  overwhelmed  him.  He 
did  not  stop  to  resent  them,  though  he  was  a  man  of 
unquestioned  courage." 

The  course  of  Mr.  Breckenridge  was  in  direct  hos- 
tility to  the  prevailing  opinion  of  his  State.  The  Leg- 
islature of  Kentuck}^  passed  a  resolution  asking  that 
he  and  his  colleague,  Lazarus  W.  Powell,  should  re- 
sign their  seats,  and  in  the  event  of  a  refusal,  that  the 
Senate  would  investigate  their  conduct,  and  if  it  were 
found  to  be  dislo3Tal,  expel  them.  Mr.  Breckenridge 
did  not  wait  for  such  an  investigation.  In  the  autumn 
of  1 86 1  he  joined  the  Rebellion,  and  was  welcomed  by 
the  leaders  and  the  people  of  the  Confederacy  with  ex- 
travagant enthusiasm. 

Among  the  earliest  acts  of  the  next  session  was  the 
expulsion  of  Mr.  Breckenridge  from  the  Senate.  It 
was  done  in  a  manner  which  marked  the  full  strength 
of  the  popular  disapprobation  of  his  course. 

Of  the  surroundings,  and  the  scene  attending  the 
death  of  Colonel  Baker,  General  Wistar  spoke  substan- 
tially as  follows,  in  addressing  the  survivors  of  his  old 
regiment :  "Baker  constantly  traversed  the  line,  watch- 
ing for  an  opportunity  for  a  movement.  Twice  wounded 
myself,  he  was  the  first  at  my  side  on  both  occasions. 
He  was  not  then  touched,  although  a  small  bush  was 
cutoff  between  us  as  we  talked."*     When  the  "fire 

-"The  enemy's  fire  increased  as  their  reinforcements  con- 
tinued to  arrive.  For  us  there  could  be  no  reinforcements,  and 
it  was  almost  certain  death  to  bring  up  ammunition." 
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of  the  enemy  had  enveloped  three  sides  of  your  posi- 
tion," while  on  the  fourth  was  the  turbulent  and  swift- 
flowing  Potomac,  movements  were  almost  impossible; 
"nothing  remained  but  the  exaction  of  all,  and  more, 
than  the  position  no  longer  tenable  was  worth,  but  to 
surrender,  of  which  no  one  thought,"  although  officers 
and  men  were  falling,  as  leaves  of  autumn,  before  the 
bullets  whistling  around  them,  like  driving  sleet  from  a 
winter's  sky.  "But  in  looking  back  to  those  stirring 
scenes,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  plan  or  object  of 
that  enterprise,  none  ever  doubted  Baker's  signal  cool- 
ness and  gallantry  on  the  field  of  battle.  His  courage 
kindled  as  he  saw  the  end  approach,  and  knew  it  11111  »t 
be  disastrous.  Several  incidents  during  the  heat  of  the 
action  showed  that  he  fully  understood  the  situation. 
One  of  his  remarks  was :  '  The  officer  who  dies  with 
his  men  will  never  be  harshly  judged.'  "  The  idea  of 
leaving  the  field  seems  never  to  have  entered  his  mind, 
preferring  death  to  retreat.  In  this  sublime  temper 
the  warrior  feels  invulnerable — he  heeds  not  sword  or 
missile,  nor  the  on-rushing  steel  of  the  foe.  He  has 
already  conquered  death ;  and  while  resolved  to  die  on 
the  field,  fights  like  one  of  the  immortal  gods  of 
old.  Under  favorable  conditions  such  courage,  such  a 
victory  over  death,  would  bear  along  with  it  the  pres- 
tige of  success,  and  carry  an  army  with  the  shout  of 
triumph,  conquerors  over  the  hard-fought  field. 

"After  it  seemed  to  both  of  us  that  ruin  was  certain, 
in  response  to  a  remark  that  a  quick  and  easy  death 
was  the  best  thing  left  us,  he  replied :  '  The  bullets  are 
kindly  seeking  for  you,  but  avoid  me.'  That  generous 
and  noble  heart,  sympathetic  with  all  around  him,  had 
abandoned  hope,  although  resolved  upon  duty  to  the 
last,  while  calmly  anticipating  the  stroke  which  alone 
should  separate  him  from  his  men.  But  I  believe  that 
you,  who  are  the  survivors  of  that  and  many  other 
bloody  fields,  will  agree  that  if  Baker  had  lived  until 
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the  last  man,  such  was  the  affection  and  confidence  he 
had  inspired,  he  would  have  continued  to  hold  your 
line  firmly  while  there  remained  a  soldier  to  mark  it 
and  a  cartridge  to  fire. 

' '  When  I  was  at  last  personally  disabled  by  the  third 
shot,  it  was  Baker  who  picked  me  up  and  had  me  con- 
veyed to  the  boats.  It  was  their  last  trip.  Immedi- 
ately afterward,  Baker,  sword  in  hand  and  face  to  the 
foe,  fell  dead"  pierced  with  several  balls  while  encour- 
aging his  men,  and  by  his  own  example  sustaining  the 
obstinate  resistance  they  were  making.  Under  the 
heavy  and  continuous  fire  of  the  enemy  the  line  re- 
ceded, "and  after  your  successful  counter  charge  in 
which  3tou  brought  off  Colonel  Baker's  bod3T,  our 
troops  were  forced  over  the  bluff,  and  though  for  a 
long  while  afterwards  a  desperate  resistance  was  made 
as  skirmishers,  the  cohesion  as  a  manageable  line  was 
lost."  Colonel  Baker  had  told  a  number  of  the  men 
of  his  old  regiment,  that  if  he  should  fall,  and  he  evi- 
dently thought  he  would,  in  the  battle  then  imminent, 
not  to  let  the  Confederates  have  possession  of  his  body. 
They  recovered  his  lifeless  form  after  his  coat  had  been 
stripped  from  his  person ;  raising  the  precious  burden 
in  their  arms,  they  bore  it  away  amid  a  shower  of 
bullets. 

The  brave  and  loved  commander,  who  was  a  model 
in  camp,  genial  without  familiarity,  dignified  without 
stiff  formality,  maintaining  the  profoundest  respect 
and  winning  the  warmest  admiration  of  all,  was  voice- 
less. His  body  was  safely  and  tenderly  carried  to  the 
river's  brink,  and  thence  over  to  the  opposite  shore. 
After  crossing  the  river  to  Harrison's  Island,  and  clam- 
bering up  the  bloody  bank,  wet  and  slippery,  the  scene 
was  a  more  orderly  one  of  death,  but  more  profound^ 
sad.  The  wounded  and  dying  strewed  the  ground, 
among  whom  the  surgeon's  knife,  by  the  weird  light 
of  the  tallow  candle,  was  busy  severing  the  shattered 
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limb  or  extracting  the  ball  from  the  maimed,  while  the 
nurses  were  applying  bandages  and  staying  the  flowing 
of  blood,  from  many  to  whom  the  tumult  of  battle  was 
almost  hushed,  while  the  wild  thrill  of  the  strife  was 
fast  ebbing  away  in  the  death  echoes  along  the  shore. 
As  the  limp  form  of  the  venerable  Baker,  was  borne 
along  the  line  of  his  Brigade,  they  looked,  upon  the 
blood-stained  corpse  with  tearful  eyes,  and  with  sup- 
pressed voices  and  sorrowful  hearts  they  whispered  : 
"Father  Baker  is  dead  !     His  brigade  loved  him." 

The  indignation,  the  intense  and  general  emotion, 
excited  in  all  classes  of  society  by  the  death  of  Baker 
as  the  sad  event  of  the  bloody  tragedy  suddenly  flashed 
upon  them,  was  an  instinctive  and  with  many  an  in- 
voluntary homage  to  his  distinguished  loyalty  and 
eminence.  "The  falling  of  the  column  revealed  the 
largeness  of  the  space  it  had  occupied  in  the  public 
eye,"  and  the  Nation  was  startled  as  it  viewed  the 
magnitude  of  the  void  in  the  fore-front  of  its  resolute 
defenders. 

A  great  calamity  had  befallen  the  Nation ;  one  of 
the  most  charming  of  orators  and  ablest  of  statesmen 
of  the  time,  "who  thoroughly  comprehended  the  great 
issues  and  the  horrible  crime  of  the  conspirators,"  was 
forever  silent — having  proven  upon  the  field,  that  he 
had  the  courage  to  die  for  his  country,  among  the  first 
of  the  750,000  which  he  predicted  upon  the  rostrum,  in 
his  eloquent  and  prophetic  speech, might  fall,  delivered 
by  the  side  of  President  Lincoln  at  a  grand  Union 
meeting,  April,  1861,  in  New  York,  i.  e. 

' '  Young  men  of  New  York  *  *  *  Young  men 
of  the  United  States  !  You  are  told  this  is  not  to  be  a 
war  of  aggression.  In  one  sense,  that  is  true;  in 
another  not.  We  have  committed  aggression  upon  no 
man.  In  all  the  broad  land,  in  their  rebel  nest,  in 
their  traitor's  camp,  no  truthful  man  can  rise  and  sa}* 
that  he  has  ever  been  disturbed,  though  it  be  but  for  a 
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single  moment,  in  life,  liberty,  estate,  character,  or 
honor.  The  day  they  began  this  unnatural,  false, 
wicked,  rebellious  warfare,  their  lives  were  more  se- 
cure, their  property  more  secure  by  us — not  by  them- 
selves, but  b}T  us — guarded  far  more  securely  than 
any  people  ever  had  their  lives  and  property  secured, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  We  have  committed 
no  oppression — have  broken  no  compact,  have  exer- 
cised no  unholy  power,  have  been  loyal,  moderate, 
constitutional  and  just.  We  are  a  majority  of  the 
Union,  and  we  will  govern  our  own  Union,  within  our 
own  Constitution,  in  our  own  way.  We  are  all  Dem- 
ocrats. We  are  all  Republicans.  We  acknowledge 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  within  the  rule  of  the 
Constitution;  and  under  that  Constitution,  and  beneath 
that  flag,  let  traitors  beware.  *  *  *  I  propose  that 
the  people  of  this  Union  dictate  to  these  rebels  the 
terms  of  peace.  It  may  take  thirty  millions.  It  may 
take  three  hundred  millions.  What  then?  We  have 
it.  Loyally,  nobly,  grandly  do  the  merchants  of  New 
York  respond  to  the  appeal  of  the  Government.  It 
may  cost  us  seven  thousand  men,  it  may  cost  us 
seventy-five  thousand  men  in  battle.  It  may  cost  us 
even  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  What 
then?  We  have  them.  The  blood  of  every  loyal  citi- 
zen of  this  Government  is  dear  to  me.  My  sons  !  My 
kinsmen !  The  young  men  who  have  grown  up  be- 
neath my  eye,  and  beneath  my  care — they  are  all  dear 
to  me;  but  if  the  country's  destiny,  glory,  tradition, 
greatness,  freedom,  government,  written  constitutional 
Government,  the  only  hope  of  a  free  people — demand 
it — let  them  all  go.  I  am  not  here  now  to  speak 
timorous  words  of  peace,  but  to  kindle  the  spirit  of 
manly,  determined  war.  *  *  *  I  say  my  mis- 
sion here  to-day  is  to  kindle  the  heart  of  New  York 
for  war.  The  Seventh  Regiment  is  gone  !  Let  seventy 
and  seven  more  follow.     *     *     *     Civil  war  for  the 
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best  of  reasons  upon  one  side,  and  the  worst  upon  the 
other,  is  always  dangerous  to  liberty,  always  fearful, 
always  bloody.  But  fellow-citizens,  there  are  yet 
worse  things  than  fear,  than  doubt,  and  dread,  and 
danger,  and  blood.  Dishonor  is  worse.  Perpetual 
anarchy  is  worse.  States  forever  commingling,  and 
forever  severing,  is  worse.  Traitors  and  Secessionists 
are  worse.  To  have  star  after  star  blotted  out— to 
have  stripe  after  stripe  obscured— to  have  glory  after 
glory  dimmed — to  have  our  women  weep  and  our 
men  to  blush  for  shame  throughout  generations  yet  to 
come — that  and.  these  are  infinitely  worse  than  blood." 

*  *  *  "  And  if  from  the  far  Pacific,  a  voice  feeb- 
ler than  the  feeblest  murmur  upon  its  shore  may  be 
heard  to  give  you  courage  and  hope  in  the  contest, 
that  voice  is  yours  to-day  ;  and  if  a  man  whose  hair  is 
gray,  who  is  well  nigh  worn  out  in  the  battle  and  toil 
of  life,  may  pledge  himself  on  such  an  occasion  and  in 
such  an  audience,  let  me  say  as  my  last  word,  that 
when  amid  sheeted  fire  and  flame  I  saw  and  led  the 
hosts  of  New  York  as  they  charged  upon  a  foreign  soil 
for  the  honor  of  your  flag,  so  again,  if  Providence  shall 
wTill  it,  this  feeble  hand  shall  draw  a  sword,  never  yet 
dishonored,  not  to  fight  for  distant  honor  in  a  foreign 
land,  but  to  fight  for  country,  for  home,  for  freedom, 
for  humanity,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  banner  of  my 
country  may  advance — wheresoever  that  banner  wTaves, 
there  glory  may  follow  and  freedom  be  established." 

Mr.  Blaine  writes:  "The  Second  Session  of  the  37th 
Congress  opened  in  December,  1861,  under  the  shadow 
of  a  great  disaster  at  Ball's  Bluff,  in  which  the  elo- 
quent Senator  from  Oregon,  Edward  D.  Baker,  lost  his 
life;  *  *  *  a  man  of  extraordinary  gifts  of  elo- 
quence, lawyer,  soldier,  frontiersman,  leader  of  popu- 
lar assemblies,  tribune  of  the  people.  In  personal  ap- 
pearance he  was  commanding,  in  manner  most  attrac- 
tive, in  speech  irresistibly  charming.     Perhaps  in  the 
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history  of  the  Senate,  no  man  ever  left  so  brilliant  a 
reputation  from  so  short  a  sendee." 

The  day  after  the  battle  General  McClellan  an- 
nounced the  death  of  Colonel  Baker,  and  spoke  of  him 
having  ' '  many  titles  to  honor, ' '  a  patriot,  ' '  zealous 
for  the  honor  of  his  adopted  country,"  cut  off  "in  the 
fulness  of  his  power  as  a  statesman,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  brilliant  career  as  a  soldier  distinguished  in  two 
wars,"  who  "died  as  a  soldier  would  wish  to  die,  amid 
the  shock  of  battle,  by  voice  and  example  animating 
his  men  to  brave  deeds." 

The  Senate  appointed  a  day  for  the  consideration  of 
the  death  of  their  distinguished  member;  President 
Lincoln  was  in  attendance,  and  participated  in  the 
mournful  proceedings.  Most  touching  eulogies  were 
pronounced  by  the  dead  hero's  compatriots  of  the 
Senate.  From  that  body  resolutions  were  sent  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  like  proceedings  were 
held,  and  all  over  the  country  the  grief  was  general 
and  profound,  over  the  fall  of  that  noble  man  who  had 
become  endeared  to  all.  Amid  which  the  funeral  cor- 
tege, with  solemn  and  measured  tread,  moved  in 
mournful  procession  along  the  draped  streets  of  the 
cities,  en  route  to  his  far  western  home  ;  while  the 
muffled  tones  of  the  bells  sounded  out  their  solemn 
cadence,  from  city  to  city,  and  tolled  off  another  hero 
who  had  gone  to  his  final  rest. 

Upon  the  slope  of  the  far  Pacific  the  news  of  his  death 
created  a  like  profound  sensation.  It  reached  San 
Francisco  on  the  25th  of  October,  a  few  days  after  the 
battle,  when  the  line  of  telegraph  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  had  just  been  completed  and  opened  for  use; 
and  while  preparations  were  being  made  in  San  Fran- 
cisco to  fire  a  salute  on  the  following  day  in  honor  of 
this  important  event,  a  dispatch  from  the  East  announced 
the  death  of  Baker.  Rejoicing  was  turned  into  sadness 
and  mourning,  and  the  celebration  was  deferred  out  of 
respect  for  the  lamented  statesman  and  loyal  soldier. 
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At  the  bloody  angle  on  the  battle-field  of  Gettys- 
burg is  erected  a  beautiful  and  imposing  granitic  mon- 
ument, twelve  feet  high  and  six  feet  square  at  the 
base,  upon  the  cap  of  which  is  inscribed,  "California 
Regiment,"  and  upon  the  base,  "Second  Brigade,  Sec- 
ond Division,  Second  Corps."  This  monument  was  un- 
veiled and  dedicated  by  the  survivors  of  Colonel  Baker's 
old  regiment,  the  71st  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  on  the 
3d  of  July,  1887,  in  which  ceremony,  by  special  invita- 
tion, the  survivors  of  Pickett's  Division  participated, 
of  which  General  Burns  (U.  S.  A.),  an  old  commander 
of  the  brigade,  said,  in  an  address  on  that  occasion: 

"  Baker's  California  Regiment:  Called  into  being  by 
the  inspiring  eloquence  of  the  great  orator  whose 
name  you  bore,  how  could  a  'dumb  senator'  of  the 
State  master  such  glowing  sentences  to  vibrate  a 
rythmic  sound  in  your  ears,  or  stir  a  throbbing  pulse 
in  your  hearts  ? 

' '  I  came  to  3-ou  when  in  the  deepest  mourning  for 
your  dead  father — stricken  on  the  field  of  battle  before 
your  eyes — when  your  hearts  refused  to  be  comforted. 
Like  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  you  felt  that  I  was  a 
Pharaoh,  who  knew  not  Joseph,  and  oppressed  you — 
strangers  in  a  strange  land.  You  had  been  reared 
under  patriarchal  rule:  I  brought  the  iron  autocratical 
rule  of  stern  discipline.  How  you  hated  the  despot! 
who,  if  not  an  usurper,  used  all  the  forms  of  tyranny. 

^c".    -  ^C  5f=  H=  ^  ^ 

' '  Why  these  reminiscences  of  other  fields  than  Get- 
tysburg? My  farewell  order  enjoined  strict  adherence 
to  discipline.  The  god  of  war  did  not,  like  Minerva, 
spring  full  equipped  from  the  head  of  Jove.  You  were 
preparing  for  the  culminating  test  of  discipline.  You 
were  destined  to  fill  a  space  in  a  line  of  battle  with  the 
world  for  spectators,  where  the  typical  elan  of  the  cav- 
alier was   to  hurl  its  momentum  against  disciplined 
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courage — the  staying  qualities  of  the  cooler  North — 
where  the  waves  of  the  highest  tide  of  war  were  to 
dash  upon  the  rocks  of  the  Union,  that  echoed  in  the 
roar,  '  Thus  far,  no  further; '  and  the  mighty  ocean  of 
strife  was  to  ebb  back  into  the  bed  of  peace.  Pickett's 
charge  will  live  in  song,  and  its  sad  requiem  will  echo 
'the  Philadelphia  Brigade.'  'When  Greek  meets 
Greek,  then  comes  the  tug  of  war.'  Here  upon  this 
historic  field  Americans  can  say  the  same  of  Ameri- 
cans. Which  can  claim  superiority,  when  perhaps 
chance  turned  the  scale?  Had  some  other  brigade 
been  here,  without  j^our  staying  qualities — had  not 
the  prescience  of  your  colonel  seized  upon  the  guns 
loaded  and  capped,  left  by  the  dead  and  wounded  of 
the  da}r  before,  and  piled  here  opportunely  at  hand, 
whereby  he  multiplied  the  force  of  your  fire  many 
times  your  numbers,  and  by  so  placing  his  right  be- 
hind walls  as  to  enfilade  the  advancing  mass — had 
not  the  one  piece  of  cannon  been  seized  by  the  aid  of 
your  infantry,  and  run  into  the  angle  of  wall  to  be 
loaded  to  the  muzzle  wTith  broken  shells,  balls,  and 
bayonets,  hurtling  its  deadly  contents  into  the  stagger- 
ing mass  at  close  range — had  not  your  brothers  of  the 
69th  wheeled  to  face  the  breach  opposite,  and  take  the 
foe  in  flank,  while  the  72d  and  a  part  of  the  106th  ad- 
vanced to  meet  his  front — what  might  have  been  the 
result  at  that  weak  centre  ? 

' '  These  unique  and  terrible  resources  might  well 
have  astonished  and  broken  the  hearts  of  exhausted 
manhood.  They  exhibited  the  genius  of  war  in  con- 
centrating on  strong  points,  and  opening  a  trap  to 
choke  in  a  defile.  The  God  of  battles  alone  can  know 
why  the  centre  of  our  army  was  not  pierced  on  that 
day.  But  we  now  know  that  it  was  the  second  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Avar,  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
owed  to  the  Philadelphia  Brigade  the  safety  of  its 
centre.     The  fact  that  less  than  a  hundred  Confeder- 
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ates  crossed  that  stonewall,  proves  that  the  force  of  the 
charge  was  broken  by  the  cross-fire  beyond,  and  these 
could  well  be  cared  for  by  the  reserve  of  the  brigade. 
Batchelder's  map  shows  the  great  space  between  your 
brigade  and  that  on  your  right,  the  thinnest  of  the 
line.  You  claim  only  to  have  done  your  duty,  but  the 
time,  place,  and  opportunity  were  yours.  God,  in  his 
all-wise  providence,  decided  events.  We  are  now 
united,  never  again  to  be  divided;  our  Union  is 
cemented  with  our  blood.  Those  who  fell  are  honored 
as  heroes;  those  who  remain  are  brothers  in  arms, 
dedicating  here  mementoes  of  valor,  not  of  strife. 

"The  Philadelphia  Brigade  fraternizes  with  Pick- 
ett's Division.  They  recognize  each  other's  bravery, 
and  respect  each  other's  fame.  The  world  will  ap- 
plaud both  alike,  and  history  will  record  their  deeds 
together.  This  memorial  of  a  regiment's  deeds  is  a 
memento-mori  of  those  who  fell  on  both  sides,  and  will 
be  a  guide-mark  on  the  route  of  fame  for  the  future 
American  soldier. 

"The  fortunate  few  who  fought  here  that  day,  must 
wear  the  wreath  of  greatest  glory,  for  the  most  conspic- 
uous hand-to-hand  encounter.  That  honor  is  shared 
by  the  71st  Pennsylvania  Volunteer,  as  a  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  Brigade,  which  received  the  force  of  the 
gallant  charge  of  Pickett's  Division.  It  is  not  invidi- 
ous to  speak  of  this  regiment  and  that  brigade,  for  it 
was  the  key  of  the  position,  and  it  was  the  fate  of  war. 

"Other  regiments  and  other  brigades  did  their  duty, 
and  assisted  in  the  fight;  but  here  was  the  point  of 
attack,  here  the  rain  of  shot  and  shell  centered,  and 
fell  in  torrents  long  before  the  charge.  Here  is  the 
historic  spot,  and  around  it  a  halo  of  glory  will  ever 
cluster,  and  the  aureole  encircle  the  brows  of  those 
who  here  fought,  with  the  light  of  undying  fame. 

"It  is  fiat  justitla  that  Pennsylvania's  sons  should 
here  defend  their  native  soil." 
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The  tablet  on  the  front  of  the  monument  has  in- 
scribed upon  it: 


Seuenty-Fii-st  Pennsyluania, 

Commanded  by 

COLONEL  R.  PENN  SMITH, 

Carried  into  action  :  24  officers,  307  enlisted  men. 

Casualties:  billed,  2  officers,  19  men;  wounded,  3  officers, 

55  enlisted  men ;  missing,  3  officers,  16  enlisted  men. 

Total,  98. 


On  the  left  tablet: 


The  Seventy-first  Pennsyluania  participated  in  all  of  the  principal 
battles  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  most  of  the  minor  ones  until 
mustered  out  at  the  expiration  of  its  term  of  service,  July  2d,  1864. 
It  numbered  during  its  service  nearly  2300  men,  the  total  loss  during 
that  period  being  about  1800. 


On  the  rear  tablet: 


To  the  left  of  this  point,  on  July  2d,  the  71st  Pennsylvania  assisted 
in  repulsing  the  famous  attack  of  Wright's  Georgia  Brigade.  During 
the  terrific  cannonading  of  July  3d,  the  regiment  occupied  a  position 
sixty  yards  in  the  rear  of  this  spot,  a  number  of  the  men  volun- 
tarily helping  to  worle  Cashing' s  disabled  battery.  As 
the  enemy  emerged  from  Seminary  Ridge  the  regiment  was  ordered 
forward,  the  left  wing  to  this  point,  the  right  wing  to  the  wall  in  the 
rear.  When  Pickett's  Division  rushed  upon  the  left  wing  in  overwhelm- 
ing numbers,  it  fell  back  into  line  with  the  right,  thus  bringing  the 
whole  regiment  into  action,  with  the  additional  use  of  a  large  number 
of  loaded  muskets  gathered  from  the  battlefield  of  the  orevious  day. 
The  regiment  captured  a  large  number  of  prisoners  and  three  flags. 


On  the  risrht  tablet: 


This  regiment  was  organized  April  29,  1861,  being  the  first  three 
years  regiment  to  complete  its  organization.  It  was  en- 
listed in  Philadelphia  by  Senator  E.  D.  Baker  and  Isaac  J.  Wistar,  by 
special  authority  from  the  War  Department,  to  be  accredited  to  the 
State  of  California,  and  was  known  as  the  "California  Regiment." 
After  the  death  of  Colonel  E.  D.  Baker  at  Ball's  Bluff,  October  21, 
1861 ,  it  was  claimed  by  its  native  State  and  became  the  Seventy-first 
Pennsylvania. 


Of  Colonel  Baker  and  the  service  of  his  regiment, 
General  Wistar  said,  in  the  address  alluded  to,  "  How 
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his  heart  would  have  swelled,  and  his  eye  kindled, 
could  he  in  his  last  moments  have  foreseen  the  future 
career  of  the  regiment  he  loved  so  well — that  it  was 
destined  to  stand  the  peer  of  any  in  the  glorious  Second 
Corps,  to  cover  the  retreat  of  Pope's  routed  columns, 
charge  Jackson's  veterans  at  Antietam,  receive  on  its 
steady  bayonets  the  shock  of  Pickett  at  Gettysburg, 
and  that  after  blazoning  on  its  standard  the  historic 
names  of  the  Peninsula,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellors- 
ville,  Spottsylvania,  and  innumerable  minor  engage- 
ments, it  should,  after  the  acknowledged  expiration  of 
its  term,  and  before  re-enlistment,  volunteer  at  the  call 
of  its  corps  commander  to  assault  the  works  at  Cold 
Harbor,  where  you  lost  100  men  actually  ordered  home 
for  discharge;  and  finally,  that  of  the  2200  men  who, 
from  first  to  last  fought  under  your  flag,  119  was  the 
remnant  for  the  last  muster  out.  That  look  into  the 
future  was  denied  him.  But  who  shall  say  that  during 
those  after  3-ears  his  memory,  precept  and  example, 
were  not  mustered  under  your  flag  when  it  led  the  ad- 
vance, and  cheered  the  last  moments  of  dying  comrades 
who  fell  out  of  your  ranks  forever  in  the  shock  of 
battle." 

A  still  more  glorious  scene,  in  which  his  old  regiment 
participated,  of  peace  and  reconciliation  over  the  grave 
and  burial  of  the  dead  feuds  and  issues  of  the  war,  in 
which  he  would  have  delighted,  was  also  '  'denied  him. ' ' 

At  the  same  time,  and  upon  that  historic  spot,  the 
late  Confederates,  survivors  of  Pickett's  grand  Divi- 
sion, clasped  hands  with  the  survivors  of  the  "  Phila- 
delphia Brigade,"  where  they  had  glared  at  and  met 
each  other  in  the  deadly  conflict  of  July  3,  1S63,  the 
healing  and  mellowing  effect  of  time,  having  not  only 
obliterated  and  covered  all  traces  of  blood  and  carnage 
upon  the  field,  but  also  effaced  from  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  surviving  actors  all  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
hatred.     They  met  as  friends,  as  kinsmeu,  beneath  the 
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ample  folds  of  the  old  flag,  without  ' '  one  star  blotted 
out"  or  "one  stripe  obscured,"  and  there  extended 
and  received  across  the  old  stone  wall,  shattered  and 
riven  by  shot  and  shell,  the  right  hand  of  brotherhood, 
and  thus  by  greetings  of  peace,  concord  and  good- 
will, showed  that  all  enmity  had  been  buried  with  the 
dying  flash  of  the  last  gun  from  the  South,  and  there 
proved  to  the*  nations  abroad,  that  they  were  one  in 
name,  one  in  heart,  of  one  nation,  with  one  govern- 
ment, and  but  one  flag,  which  gracefully  waved  over 
the  whole  land,  purchased  by  the  patriotic  valor  and 
blood  of  their  forefathers,  hx  whom  their  homes  and 
their  land  were  made  free  and  independent. 

This  heroism  and  noble  magnanimity,  which  mu- 
tually attracted  conqueror  and  conquered,  is  truh~  the 
greatest  in  historic  annals.  What  an  imperishable 
cap-stone,  what  a  crowning  of  glory,  the  blessings  of 
an  enduring  and  heartfelt  peace,  following  the  baptism 
of  blood  not  shed  in  vain!  How  momentous  the 
event  in  its  relation  to  future  history!  What  a  revela- 
tion to  hand  down  to  posterity,  to  be  hallowed  in  per- 
petuity by  the  ages  to  come!  That  reconciliation  and 
fraternal  greeting,  of  the  magnanimous  and  brave  will 
be  cherished,  a  sacred  legend,  around  the  camp-fires 
that  shone  brightly  upon  the  blue  of  the  North,  and 
the  grey  of  the  South,  long  before  the  dying  embers 
have  smouldered  awa}^  and  quite  gone  out,  and  ever 
after  rise  from  the  ashes,  in  odorous  incense  an  oblation 
to  the  God  of  peace.  If  the  spirits  of  the  illustrious 
departed,  participate  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  will 
there  not  be  traced  upon  this  scene,  with  a  pen  of  re- 
fined gold,  the  benediction  of  the  venerated  Father  of 
our  country,  who  "was  first  in  peace,  first  in  war, 
and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen?" 

"He  whose  patriotic  valor  universal  homage  won, 
He  who  gave  the  world  the  Union,  the  immortal  Washington." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL  WISTAR. 

General  Isaac  Jones  Wistar,  the  youthful  trap- 
per, frontiersman,  commander  of  Indian  rangers,  and 
distinguished  soldier,  was  born  on  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1827,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  His  father,  Cas- 
par Wistar,  M.  D.,  also  born  in  Philadelphia,  was  a  lin- 
eal descendant  of  Caspar  Wistar,  of  Heidelberg,  Hesse 
Cassel,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1696,  and  pur- 
chased large  tracts  of  land  in  Philadelphia  county,  and 
throughout  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania.  His  mother, 
Lydia  Jones,  was  also  a  native  of  Philadelphia.  Their 
son  Isaac  was  educated  at  Westtown  boarding-school, 
Chester  county,  and  at  Haverford  College;  who,  from 
his  early  youth,  showed  great  fondness  for  manly 
sports,  especially  those  of  hunting  and  fishing,  over 
mountain  and  stream,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  crossed 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  far  Pacific,  then  almost  a 
trackless  wilderness,  inhabited  onfy  by  Indians  and 
frontier  settlers,  where  he  remained  until  about  i860, 
witnessing  many  changes  and  struggles  for  supremacy 
over  the  red  man,  and  the  primeval  solitude,  spending 
part  of  the  time  trapping  in  the  territory  of  the  Hud- 
Bay  Compan}^  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and  in  the  Rocky 
mountains. 

In  1850  and  1851,  then  but  23  3Tears  of  age,  he  com- 
manded a  body  of  Indian  rangers  and  scouts,  with 
whom  he  fought  the  hostile  tribes  of  savages  on  the 
borders  of  California  and  Oregon,  and  gained  consider- 
able experience  in  the  warfare  incidental  to  the  early 
settlement  of  the  Pacific  coast,  after  which  he  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  California 
(29) 
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bar,  composed  of  able  jurists  from  nearly  every  State  in 
the  Union,  and  it  was  there  he  became  the  law  partner 
of  Honorable  K.  D.  Baker,  in  1853.  During  the  winter 
of  1860-1861,  while  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  in  at- 
tendance on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
he  was  called  to  the  staff  of  General  Cadwalader,  in 
Philadelphia,  and  was  busily  employed  in  organizing 
the  militia  for  three  months  sendee;  ]put  agreeing  with 
Senator  Baker  that  the  war  was  not  to  be  settled  in  a 
three  months'  campaign  by  the  militia,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  recruiting  and  organizing  in  the  city  a 
regiment  of  volunteers  for  three  3Tears  sendee,  which 
Colonel  Baker  had  been  specially  authorized  to  raise 
by  President  Lincoln,  to  be  called  the  "First  California 
Regiment,"  and  to  be  accredited  to  that  State  in  case 
of  a  call  for  troops  from  the  Pacific  coast,  whose  militia 
was  not  called  upon  for  the  three  months  sendee. 

The  major  part  of  this  regiment  was  recruited  during 
the  month  of  April,  1S61,  it  being  organized  as  a  regi- 
ment on  the  29th  of  the  month  with  E.  D.  Baker,  Colo- 
nel; Isaac  J.  Wistar,  Lieutenant-Colonel;  and  Robert 
A.  Parrish,  Jr.,  Major;  being  sent  by  companies  dur- 
ing the  month  of  May  to  Fort  Schuyler,  on  Long 
Island  Sound,  to  be  drilled  and  perfected  in  discipline. 
After  they  had  been  drilled  and  thoroughly  disci- 
plined as  a  regiment,  they  were  ordered  to  Fortress 
Monroe  by  the  way  of  Philadelphia  to  reinforce  General 
Butler,  who  had  been  repulsed  at  Big  Bethel.  As  the 
regiment  marched  in  column  through  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia, it  reflected  the  greatest  credit  on  its  officers, 
and  elicited  the  heartiest  applause  from  the  citizens,  who 
crowded  the  line  of  march.  In  every  step  and  move- 
ment they  gave  evidence  of  fine  drill  and  discipline. 
Notwithstanding  the  captured  rebel  grey  suits  in 
which  they  were  uniformed,  and  the  name  of  the  State 
of  the  far  Pacific  on  their  regimental  flag,  the  Phila- 
delphians  recognized  in  the  regiment  marching  to  the 
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seat  of  war,  hundreds  of  young  men  from  the  Ouaker 
City.  They  took  ears  for  Baltimore,  and  upon  nearing 
that  city,  received  ball  cartridges  for  the  first  time. 

Placing  their  baggage  under  special  guard,  they  ar- 
rayed themselves  in  light  marching  order,  then  called 
California  style,  consisting  only  of  pants  and  shirt, 
with  the  tails  outside,  over  which  the  cartridge  boxes 
were  strapped,  with  muskets  loaded  ready  for  use. 
This  precaution  was  thought  necessary  on  account  of 
their  being  the  first  regiment  to  march  through  the 
city  of  Baltimore  by  that  route  since  the  6th  Massa- 
chusetts had  been  fired  upon.*  They  marched  through 
the  crowded  streets,  and  reached  the  boat  on  the  Pa- 
tapsco  without  being  molested,  and  embarked  for 
Fortress  Monroe,  where  the}"  arrived  early  the  next 
morning,  and  debarked  upon  the  sacred  soil  of  ' '  The  Old 
Dominion. ' '  The  regiment  marched  out  toward  Hamp- 
ton Village,  and  encamped  on  the  Peninsula,  where 
they  scouted  and  did  picket  duty,  in  the  vicinit}*  of  Big 
Bethel,  preparatory  to  an  advance  on  Richmond  from 
Fortress  Monroe.  When  General  McDowell  was  or- 
dered to  advance  upon  Manassas,  General  Butler  pre- 
pared to  move  his  small  force  up  the  Peninsula  toward 
Richmond.  Artillery  was  brought  from  the  fort, 
rations  prepared  and  issued,  and  an  advance  made  to- 
ward Little  Bethel,  waiting  on  the  way  for  word  that 
all  was  going  well  with  McDowell  at  Manassas;  but  in- 
stead of  receiving  word  to  advance  farther,  they  were 
ordered  to  Washington,  to  help  turn  the  insetting  tide 
of  Confederates  after  the  defeat  of  the  three  months 
men  at  Bull  Run,  who  had  disintegrated,  and  no 
longer  existed  as  an  army.  The  regiment  embarked 
at  Fortress  Monroe,  regretting  the  loss  of  at  least  one 
of  their  number,  J  who   had  been   mortally  wounded 

*The  three  months  men  having  passed  through  Maryland  by 
other  routes  after  the  riot. 

t  Corporal  Joseph  Sargster,  Co.  "H." 
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while  on  guard.  After  arriving  at  Washington,  they 
learned  more  of  the  details  of  the  defeat  and  retreat  of 
General  McDowell's  army,  which  had  been  composed 
largely  of  the  bravest  and  truest  patriots  of  the  North, 
and  also  of  some  indifferent  material  who  had  volun- 
teered under  the  firm  conviction  that  there  would  be  no 
serious  fighting.  Some  of  the  regiments,  principally 
three  months'  men,  were  badly  officered;  many  of 
whom  gave  way,  and  scattered  or  fled  to  their  homes 
just  when  they  were  most  needed,  thus  disorganizing 
and  causing  confusion  throughout  the  whole  army, 
which  ended  in  dire  disaster.  ' '  Never  before  had  so 
black  a  day  as  that  black  Monday  lowered  upon  the 
loyal  hearts  of  the  North' '  as  was  witnessed  when  the 
crowds  of  fugitives  from  the  grand  army  were  pouring 
into  Washington,  a  heedless,  worthless  mob,  who  had 
thrown  away  their  arms  and  equipments,  and  aban- 
doned all  semblance  of  military  order  and  discipline. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  accumulating  forces  of  the  en- 
emy encompassed  the  National  capital  darkly  as  the 
horizon  of  despair. 

But  still  there  were  some  few  effective  batteries  and 
solid  battalions  that  had  marched  back  in  good  order, 
depressed,  but  unshaken  and  dauntless,  one  of  which 
was  afterwards  affected  by  the  contagion.  The  men 
of  the ,  a  two  years'  regiment,  after  re- 
turning from  the  battle  field,  where  they  had  suffered 
in  killed  and  wounded,  encamped  on  Meridian  Hill,  in 
the  suburbs  of  Washington,  and  there  became  discour- 
aged and  demoralized.  When  they  were  ordered  to 
march  into  Virginia  again,  they  positively  refused,  and 
broke  out  in  open  mutiny.  No  persuasion  could  induce 
them  to  return  to  duty,  until  the}^  were  finally  sur- 
rounded by  Regular  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery, 
with  orders  to  open  fire  upon  them.  They  then,  see- 
ing that  resistance  was  useless,  reluctantly  obeyed,  and 
moved  across  the  river,  escorted  by  the  Regulars,  where 
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they  performed  good  service,  and  became  one  of  the 
best  regiments  in  the  army.  The  contagion  was  not 
confined  to  this  regiment  alone,  of  the  two  years'  men 
in  McDowell's  army;  but  it  was  there  more  pronounced. 
Great  dissatisfaction  having  existed  as  to  the  general- 
ship displayed  in  the  short  campaign  they  had  just 
gone  through. 

The  California  Regiment,  led  by  Colonel  Wistar, 
marched  through  Georgetown,  and  crossed  the  Chain 
Bridge,  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Potomac,  where  the 
toils  and  hardships  of  war  were  met  and  endured 
afresh;*  at  times  under  fire  on  the  picket  linesjinretal- 

*  While  companies  H,  I,  and  P,  were  on  picket  duty,  some 
firing  was  heard  along  part  of  the  line,  and  rifle  shells  were 
fired  from  our  batteries  in  the  rear,  after  which  Captain  Strong, 
of  an  Indiana  regiment,  came  in  through  the  California  posts 
wounded  and  bleeding  freely.  He  claimed  to  have  encountered 
several  of  the  enemy,  and  to  have  killed  two  and  wounded  one  of 
them,  and  was  himself  shot  through  the  cheek  and  some  part  of 
the  body.  This  detail  from  the  California  regiment  was  relieved 
the  next  day  by  the  79th  New  York,  and  returned  without  loss. 

t  The  firing  of  small  arms  in  the  direction  of  Lewinsville,  was 
explained  one  morning  by  the  return  of  a  detachment  of  the 
79th  New  York,  under  Captain  Ireland,  consisting  of  160  officers 
and  men,  who  had  marched  at  1  a.  m.  by  various  by-paths, 
without  disturbing  the  enemy's  pickets,  to  a  designated  point, 
where  they  arrived  at  day-break.  The  command  was  divided 
into  two  wings,  and  lay  in  ambush  for  a  force  of  the  enemy  that 
were  likely  to  fall  back  from  Lewinsville  after  a  night's  foray 
upon  our  pickets.  They  did  not  wait  long:  soon  a  body  of 
cavalry  endeavored  to  pass  the  ambuscade,  when  they  were 
fired  upon  and  put  to  flight.  Previous  to  their  retreat,  the 
enemy  fired  upon  the  left  wing  of  the  ambuscade,  killing 
one  private — John  Dowee.  The  lowest  estimate  of  the  en- 
emy's loss  was  4  killed,  2  wounded,  and  r  prisoner;  and  they 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  right  wing  a  major  of  Colonel  Stuart's 
Cavalry,  who  fell  wounded.  The  alarm  having  been  sounded 
in  all  of  the  enemy's  camps  in  the  neighborhood,  the  National- 
ists retired,  and  arrived  in  camp  at  10:30  a.  m.,  bearing  in  a 
litter  the  bod}-  of  John  Dowee. 
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iatiou  of  incursions  upon  the  enemy,  where  fell  Cap- 
tain L,ingerfelder,  of  the  2d  Battalion,  then  called  to 
the  support  of  the  masked  battery;  or  moving  off  on  the 
double-quick,  while  the  Confederate  shells  were  burst- 
ing around,  to  reinforce  General  Smith's  reconnais- 
sance,* attacked  by  the  Confederates  under  Colonel 
Stuart, f  at  Lewinsville,  where   the   Nationals  lost  6 

-General  Smith  ordered  about  2000  troops  of  all  arms  "to 
cover  and  protect  a  reconnaissance  of  the  village  of  Lewins- 
ville and  vicinity,  to  determine  all  the  facts  requisite  for  its 
permanent  occupation  and  defence,"  which  movement  wras 
commenced  at  7:30  a.  m.,  and  the  reconnaissance  was  com- 
pleted about  2:15  p.  m.,  at  which  time  the  National  forces  were 
ordered  to  retire;  when  about  moving  to  the  rear,  were  at- 
tacked by  Colonel  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  with  cavalry,  infantry,  and 
artillery,  who  opened  a  brisk  fire  upon  the  retiring  forces, 
which  was  replied  to  principally  by  Captain  Griffin's  Battery, 
from  different  positions  while  retreating.  In  the  afternoon, 
while  the  California  Regiment  wras  busily  plying  the  pick  and 
shovel  in  the  intrenchments,  they  wTere  startled  b}-  the  scream- 
ing and  bursting  of  shells  near  by.  Then  a  courier  rode  into 
camp  in  great  haste  with  orders,  and  the  bugle  sounded  the  as- 
sembly. The  men  dropped  the  picks  and  shovels  and  ran  to 
their  pieces,  kept  stacked  in  line  read}-  for  use,  and  were  hastily 
formed,  and  double-quicked  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wistar  in 
their  shirt  sleeves  toward  the  bursting  shells.  As  they  reached 
the  direct  road,  they  met  the  driftwood  from  the  field  that  spoke 
plainly  of  the  encounter — first  the  inhabitants  fleeing  for  their 
lives,  then  some  wounded  men  limping  to  the  rear  in  advance  of 
the  ambulances.  The  California  Regiment  reached  the  line  held 
by  the  79th  New  York  and  19th  Indiana,  in  support  of  Captain 
Mott's  battery,  which  had  just  come  into  action.  They  passed 
on  to  the  front  and  deflected  to  the  left,  forming  line  of  battle 
along  a  picket  fence  skirting  a  cross-road,  which  they  held  un- 
til the  National  batteries,  by  a  well-directed  fire  of  shells,  had 
silenced  the  Confederate  guns,  and  scattered  some  of  their 
forces — when  the  National  forces  again  retired,  after  which 
the  California  Regiment  marched  leisurely  back,  (covering  the 
rear)  to  their  work  in  the  intrenchments. 

f  General  Stuart,  the  most  famous  cavalry  General  of  the 
Confederacy,  who  was  killed  in  1S64,  while  resisting  one  of 
General  Sheridan's  raids. 
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killed,  12  wounded,  and  3  prisoners.     At  another  time- 
on  the  skirmish  line  and  foraging  expedition,-  driving 

*The  California  Regiment,  under  Colonel  Baker,  accompan- 
ied General  Smith,  who  marched  from  his  camp  at  9  a.  m.,  on  a 
foraging  expedition  toward  Lewinsville— the  right  wing  under 
Colonel  Taylor— leaving  on  the  hill  commanding  Langley,  one 

section  of  Captain  Mott's  battery,  supported  by  three  companies 
of  the  19th  Indiana,  advanced  011  the  road  to  Lewinsville— on  a 
knoll  covering  the  right,  the  centre  section  of  the  same  battery, 
with  four  companies  of  the  2d  Wisconsin— and  one  mile  farther 
on  the  remaining  section,  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Captain  Mott,  the  33d  New  York,  and  a  company  of  Kentucky 
Cavalry,  all  at  Mackall's  house.  The  3d  Vermont  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  19th  Indiana  being  thrown  out  as  skirmishers  ou 
the  left,  supported  by  a  reserve  formed  of  Captain  Barr's  Penn- 
sylvania battery  and  five  companies  of  the  6th  Maine,'about3oo 
men  ;  and  in  advance  to  their  right  one  section  of  Captain  Grif- 
fin's battery,  with  three  companies  of  the  5th  Wisconsin,  and  in 
the  edge  of  the  woods  the  2d  bailalion  of  the  California  Regi- 
ment, under  Major  Parrish.  Captain  Griffin's  remaining  sec- 
tions occupied  the  hill  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Lewius- 
ville,  covering  the  country  to  the  left  and  the  road  in  front  with 
the  1st  battalion  of  the  California  Regiment,  under  Colonel 
Baker.  Five  companies  of  the  5th  Wisconsin,  the  Berdaii 
sharpshooters,  two  companies  of  the  Philadelphia  Zouaves,  aud 
Lieutenant  Drummond's  Regular  Cavalry  forming  the  centre  ; 
six  companies  of  the  79th  New  York  half  a  mile  iu  advance  as 
skirmishers,  supported  by  the  two  remaining  companies  of  the 
79th  and  the  2d  Vermont;  in  all,  5100  infantry,  sixteen  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  150  cavalry.  There  being  at  that  time  no 
sign  of  the  enemy,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cavalry  scouts, 
the  quartermaster  loaded  his  wagons,  90  in  number,  all  of 
which  was  accomplished  by  3  p.  m.,  and  the  National  forces 
were  being  drawn  in,  when  word  wTas  received  that  the  enemy 
were  approaching  from  over  the  hills  from  Fall's  church  road. 
Then,  in  full  view,  what  seemed  to  be  a  large  regiment  march- 
ing rapidly  in  close  column,  and  others  deployed  as  skirmishers 
with  the  apparent  intent  of  turning  the  National  flank.  At  the 
same  time  they  opened  fire  with  apparently  but  one  gun  on  our 
extreme  left,  when  the  centre  section  of  Griffin's  Battery  came 
back  to  the  California  Regiment  in  the  woods.  At  4:30  they 
had  placed  two  guns  iu  position  ou  our  right,  and  opened  on 
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back  the  Confederates  and  silencing  their  guns ;  while 
taking  their  farm  products,  and  occupying  much  of 
the  ground  lost  by  the  Nationals  after  the  disaster  at 
Bull  Run,  almost  without  a  casuality.  Then  again  in 
the  stealthly  night  march  and  skirmish  before  Mun- 
son's   Hill,*   causing    the    Confederates   to   withdraw 

Mott's  section  at  Mackall's,  which  was  at  once  replied  to  by 
Griffin's  and  the  rifle  piece  of  Mott's  section.  After  firing 
some  thirty  rounds,  some  of  the  shells  exploding  right  among 
the  enemy,  they  limbered  to  the  rear,  the  dust  marking  their 
line  of  retreat.  General  Smith  reported,  "The  conduct  of  the 
troops  was  all  that  I  could  desire,  standing  with  perfect  cool- 
ness while  the  enemy's  shot  was  falling,  as  it  did  at  one  time,  all 
about  them;  one  shell  bursting  over  the  California  Regiment 
wounded  one  man  slightly  in  the  arm,  and  their  cheers  must 
have  been  heard  by  the  enemy  every  time  our  shells  seemed  to 
reach  their  mark."  After  the  Confederates  retired,  the  Nation- 
als shortly  thereafter  fell  back  with  all  their  forage  and  some 
prisoners.  The  California  Regiment,  forming  the  rear  guard  on 
their  front,  did  not  arrive  in  camp  until  about  8  p.  m.  After 
dusk  the  Confederates  brought  a  piece  of  artillery  to  the  cross- 
roads, and  fired  four  or  five  shots  into  Langley,  and  after  de- 
livering this  parting  salute,  fell  back  again. 

*  The  ist  battalion  of  the  California  Regiment  relieved  the 
19th  Indiana  from  picket  duty,  but  were  recalled  at  4  p.  m.  the 
next  day,  and  ordered  to  camp  for  rest  preparatory  to  a  night's 
march,  so  accurately  described  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wistar  to 
Colonel  Baker  commanding  brigade,  dated  September  29,  1861, 
"In  compliance  with  orders  received  last  evening  from  General 
Smith,  during  your  absence,  I  marched  with  my  regiment 
about  9:30  p.  m.,  arriving  opposite  Vandeburgh's  house  about 
11  p.  m.  Here  I  was  detained  about  two  hours  from  the  neces- 
sity of  clearing  away  a  number  of  trees  felled  across  the  road. 
During  the  interval,  /  took  the  head  of  the  column  as  directed  by 
General  Smith,  with  the  ist  battalion  of  my  regiment,  consist- 
ing of  nine  companies:  I  was  followed  by  a  battery  of  four  guns, 
and  then  by  my  2d  battalion  of  seve?i  companies,  under  Major 
Parrish.  My  instructions  from  General  Smith  were  to  proceed 
without  advance  guards  or  flankers  until  I  should  pass  Colonel 
Burnham,  who,  with  his  regiment,  was  near  the  next  cross- 
roads, and  after  passing  him,  he  being  the  most  advanced  of 
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from  that  much  dreaded  and  supposed  stronghold,  with 
a  loss  to  the  right  battalion  of  the  tst  California  of  4 

our  forces,  to  throw  out  three  companies,  deployed  as  skirmish- 
ers across  the  road,  and  follow  them  with  my  column  at  a  dis- 
tance, say  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  connecting  the  head  of  the 
column  with  the  centre  of  the  skirmishers  by  a  file  of  men  at  inter- 
vals often  paces.  This  had  just  been  accomplished  when  General 
Smith,  with  his  staff,  overtook  me,  and  the  command  was  put 
in  motion.  After  proceeding  a  short  distance,  I  was  surprised 
to  find  a  picket  guard  of  a  New  York  regiment,  having  supposed 
we  had  passed  all  of  our  out  posts.  At  the  first  turn  to  the 
right,  which  occurred  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  after  the  de- 
ployment of  my  skirmishes,  they  began  to  come  in  collision 
with  picket  guards,  who  said  they  belonged  to  the  4th  Michi- 
gan. The  road  at  this  point  was  lined  with  thick  woods  on  both 
sides.  At  the  turn  of  this  road  there  was  stationed  a  picket 
of  about  20  men,  thirty  yards  beyond  was  another  of  about  6 
men,  and  the  head  of  the  column  had  not  progressed  more  than 
fifty  yards  past  the  latter  when  a  regular  volley  was  fired  into 
the  2d  and  3d  companies  (H  and  N)  of  my  line  from  immedi- 
ately behind  the  fence  which  lined  the  woods  on  my  left.  The 
head  of  the  column  having  now  passed  the  woods  on  our  right, 
the  latter  was  replaced  by  open  fields,  exposing  us  to  the  light 
of  the  rising  moon,  while  from  the  woods  on  our  left,  whence 
an  invisible  enemy  continued  to  pour  his  fire,  was  in  deep  shade. 
Nothing  was  visible  in  the  woods  but  the  flashes  of  their  guns  ; 
convinced  the  firing  was  the  mistake  of  friends,  I  rode  between 
my  men,  who  had  instantly  faced  towards  the  woods  whetice  the 
firing  proceeded,  vainly  calling  upon  all  parties  to  cease  firing. 
At  that  moment  my  horse  was  shot  and  rendered  nearly  un- 
manageable. Notwithstanding  my  exertions,  a  fire  was  de- 
livered by  my  own  men,  who  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  con- 
tinued perhaps,  for  a  few  minutes,  when  the  party  in  the 
woods  retired.  I  now  ordered  my  killed  and  wounded  to  be 
carried  to  the  rear  and  dressed  my  line,  and  was  endeavoring 
to  reassure  all  parties  when  the  parties  in  the  woods  having  re- 
turned suddenly,  threw  in  another  volley,  from  not  less  than 
forty  pieces,  which  my  men  instantly  returned  without  orders, 
the  distance  being  the  width  of  the  road,  say  six  yards.  This 
time  the  firing  extended  nearly  as  far  back  in  the  road  as  the 
rear  of  my  1st  battallion,  producing  a  panic  among  the  artillery 
horses,  which  turned  and  dashed  off  to  the  rear,  breaking  loose 
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men  killed  and  14  wounded,  and  finally  in  the  role  of 
the  sapper  and  miner,  making  secure  for  those  to  come, 
by  earthworks,  the  ground  thus  gained  at  Camp  Ad- 
vance, which  stocd  as  a  lasting  monument  to  their 
comrades  fallen  in  deadly  strife  during  this  short  but 
active  campaign,  whom  the}'  laid  to  rest  with  the 
honors  of  war  on  the  pine-clad  hills  of  old  Virginia. 
While  the  1st  California  and  other  regiments  were 

from  the  guns,  and  producing  great  confusion  in  my  2d  battal- 
ion, by  rushing  over  them  at  full  speed.  A  number  were  shot, 
and  the  remainder  were  turned  off  the  road,  and  order  was  soon 
restored.  After  sending  my  killed  and  wounded  to  the  rear,  I 
put  my  command  in  the  woods,  which  concealed  the  firing 
party,  whoever  they  may  have  been,  thoroughly  scoured  and 
took  possession  of  it,  and  with  the  aid  of  Adjutant  Newlin, 
formed  line  of  battle  along  its  front  to  hold  the  road,  and  at  the 
same  time  stationed  my  2d  battallion,  under  command  of  Major 
Parrish  (who  was  of  very  great  assistance  during  the  whole 
night,  and  whose  perfect  coolness  during  such  general  confusion 
was  very  gratifying,)  in  the  woods  at  the  right,  so  as  to  cross 
fire  with  the  1st  battalion,  on  the  road  in  front,  and  then 
after  rallying  my  skirmishers,  and  distributing  them  as  pickets 
all  around  our  front,  reported  these  dispositions  to  General 
Smith,  who  was  pleased  to  approve  them.  On  the  following 
afternoon  at  4  p.  m  ,  I  left  the  position  by  General  Smith's 
order,  and  marched  back  to  camp,  where  I  arrived  without 
further  incident  at  dark.  My  loss  was  4  killed  (Sergeant  Phil- 
son,  Company  N,  privates  Pascoe,  Payran,  and  White,  of 
companjr  h)  and  14  wounded. 

Major  Parrish  prevented  further  loss  of  life  by  restraining  the 
captain  of  a  battery,  who  was  about  firing  his  guns  heavily 
charged  with  grape  and  canister,  upon  the  1st  battalion  of  the 
California  Regiment,  then  dressed  in  grey  uniforms,  while 
moving  to  take  the  woods  from  which  they  had  been  fired  upon. 

While  this  blundering  scene  was  being  enacted  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  enemy,  they  silently  retired  from  Munson's  Hill, 
which  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Nationals. 

Colonel  Baker  reported,  "As  the  California  Regiment  was 
most  exposed,  I  deem  it  proper  to  speak  in  terms  of  high  com- 
mendation of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wistar  commanding,  who 
evinced  peculiar  coolness  and  intrepidity." 
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thus  engaged  at  Cairtp  Advance,  General  McClellan 
was  organizing  and  disciplining  the  Grand  Arm}-  of 
the  Potomac,  which  was  ever  thereafter  standing  an 
impassable  barrier  between  the  Confederate  and  Na- 
tional capitals,  or  thundering  at  the  defences  of  Rich- 
mond until  the  Confederate  capital  fell,  and  with  it  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
strict  discipline  enforced  in  the  new  army,  the  troops 
at  Camp  Advance,  during  the  early  part  of  September, 
were  called  upon  to  witness  the  death  of  Private  Wil- 
liam Scott,  of  the  3d  Vermont  Regiment,  for  sleeping 
on  picket  post,  having  been  tried  by  court-martial,  and 
ordered  to  be  shot  to  death  by  musketry.  He  was 
taken  from  the  guard-house  to  the  place  appointed  for 
his  execution,  and  while  kneeling  upon  his  coffin,  by 
his  newly-dug  grave,  facing  the  firing  part}',  ready  to 
fall — an  example  of  military  severity — a  carriage  drove 
up  in  haste,  bearing  a  pardon  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  thus  a  really  brave  soldier  was  saved,  to  fall 
a  few7  mouths  later  under  fire  from  the  enemy — so 
graphically  described  by  Francis  de  Haes  Janvier: 

THE  SLEEPING  SENTINEL. 

'Twas  in  the  sultry  summer  time,  as  War's  red  records  show, 

When  patriotic  armies  rose  to  meet  a  fratricidal  foe — 

When  from  the  North,  and  East,  and  West,  like  the  upheaving 

sea, 
Swept  forth  Columbia's  sous,  to  make  our  country  truly  free. 

Where,  dwelling  in  an  humble  cot,  a  tiller  of  the  soil. 
Encircled  by  a  mother's  love,  he  shared  a  father's  toil — 
Till,  borne  upon  the  wailing  winds,  his  suffering  country's  cry 
Fired  his  young  heart  with  fervent  zeal,  for  her  to  live  or  die. 

Then  left  he  all — a  few  fond  tears,  by  firmness  half  concealed, 
A  blessing,  and  a  parting  prayer,  and  he  was  in  the  field — 
The  field  of  strife,  whose  dews  are  blood,  whose  breezes  War's 

hot  breath, 
Whose  fruits  are  garnered  in  the  grave,  who.:e  husbanduiau  is 

death! 
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Without  a  murmur,  he  endured  a  service  new  and  hard ; 

But,  wearied  with  a  toilsome  march,  it  chanced  one  night,  on 

guard, 
He  sank,  exhausted,  at  his  post,  and  the  gray  morning  found 
His  prostrate  form — a  sentinel,  asleep  upon  the  ground! 

And  this  poor  soldier,  seized  and  bound,  found  none  to  justify, 
While  War's  inexorable  law  decreed  that  he  must  die. 

Within  a  prison's  dismal  walls,  where  shadows  veiled  decay — 
In  fetters,  on  a  heap  of  straw,  a  youthful  soldier  lay: 
Heart-broken,  hopeless,   and  forlorn,  with  short  and  feverish 

breath, 
He  waited  but  the  appointed  hour  to  die  a  culprit's  death. 

'Twas  morning — on  a  tented  field,  and  through  the  heated  haze, 
Flashed  back,  from  lines  of  burnished  arms,  the  sun's  effulgent 

blaze ; 
While,  from  a  sombre  prison-house,  seen  slowly  to  emerge, 
A  sad  procession,  o'er  the  sward,  moved  to  a  muffled  dirge. 

And  in   the  midst,  with  faltering  step,  and  pale  and  anxious 

face 
In  manacles,  between  two  guards,  a  soldier  had  his  place. 
A  youth — led  out  to  die — and  yet,  it  was  not  death,  but  shame, 
That  smote  his  gallant  heart  with  dread,  and  shook  his  manly 

frame! 

Still  on,  before  the  marshalled  ranks,  the  train  pursued  its  way 
Up  to  the  designated  spot,  whereon  a  coffin  lay — 
His  coffin!     And,  with  reeling  brain,  despairing — desolate — 
He  took  his  station  by  its  side,  abandoned  to  his  fate! 

Then  came,  across  his  wavering  sight,  strange  pictures  in  the 

air — 
He  saw  his  distant  mountain  home  ;  he  saw  his  parents  there  ; 
He  saw  them  bowed  with  hopeless  grief,  through  fast  declining 

years ; 
He  saw  a  nameless  grave  ;  and  then,  the  vision  closed — in  tears! 

Yet,  once  again.     In  double  file,  advancing,  then,  he  saw 

Twelve  comrades,  sternly  set  apart  to  execute  the  law — 

But  saw   no   more — his  senses   swam — deep   darkness   settled 

round— 
And,  shuddering,  he  awaited  now  the  fatal  vollev's  sound! 
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Then  suddenly  was  heard   the  noise  of  steeds  and  wheels  ap- 
proach— 
And,  rolling  through  a  cloud  of  dust,  appeared  a  stalely  coach. 
On,  past  the  guards,  and  through  the  field,  its  rapid  course  was 

1)'.  nt, 
Till,  halting,  'mid  the  lines  was  seen  the  nation's  President! 

He  came  to  save  that  stricken  soul,  now  waking  from  despair; 
And  from  a  thousand  voices  rose  a  shout  which  rent  the  air! 
The  pardoned  soldier  understood  the  tones  of  jubilee, 
And,  bounding   from  his  fetters,  blessed   the  hand  that  made 
him  free.* 

With  the  advent  of  the  invigorating  month  of  Octo- 
ber, 1 86 1,  the  California  Regiment  left  their  booths  at 
Camp  Advance,  beyond  Chain  Bridge,  Virginia,  bearing 
with  them  the  proud  distinction  of  having  been  honor- 
ably mentioned  and  especially  commended  hy  their 
superior  officers  for  their  coolness  and  soldierly  conduct 
while  in  action.  The  regiment  marched  out  to  picket 
the  fords  of  the  upper  Potomac  for  the  winter,  which 
was  fast  approaching,  as  indicated  by  the  cold  nights 
and  depicted  hy  the  beautiful  but  fast-falling  foliage. 
They  took  up  the  line  of  march  from  Fort  Ethan  Allen 
(afterward  called  Fort  E.  D.  Baker),  a  work  of  their 
own  construction,  bivouacking  in  the  fields  adjacent  to 
the  roadside  by  huge  fires  of  rails  from  the  neighbor- 
ing fences,  which  made  a  cheerful  warmth  and  light  in 
the  gloaming,  and  lulled  the  wean'  and  foot-sore  sol- 
diers into  deep  slumber  at  their  different  bivouacs, 
until  they  reached  their  destination,  by  the  way  cf 
Chain, Bridge,  Great  Falls,  Rockville  and  Seneca  Mills. 
October  3d  they  reached  a  point  about  four  miles  be- 
yond Poolesville,  Maryland,  and  went  into  camp,  having 
arrived  at  their  objective  point  without  being  shelled 

*  During  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  the  3d  Vermont  charged 
across  the  Warwick  river,  to  the  enemy's  works,  and  Scott  was 
among  the  first  who  crossed,  'and  there  fell  mortally  wounded, 
and  died  with  his  face  to  the  foe. 
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or  meeting  with  opposition,  and  reported  to  Brigadier- 
General  Charles  P.  Stone,  who  was  about  forming  a 
special  corps  of  observation,  on  the  right  flank  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  with  his  headquarters  at  Pooles- 
ville,  a  short  distance  from  Conrad's  and  Edward's 
ferries,  on  the  Potomac  river,  in  the  department  of 
Major-General  Banks,  .whose  troops  were  holding  the 
Maryland  side  of  the  river,  from  Darnestown  to  Wil- 
liamsport.  Near  Conrad's  feny,  on  the  Virginia  shore, 
were  the  heights  of  Ball's  Bluff,  distant  about  three 
miles  from  Eeesburg,  the  capital  of  Eoudon  county,  Vir- 
ginia, where  the  Confederate  left,  under  General  N.  G. 
Kvans,  who  had  figured  quite  conspicuously  on  the  bat- 
tle-field of  Bull  Run,  was  strongly  intrenched,  com- 
manding the  approaches  to  the  village  of  Eeesburg,  at 
the  terminus  of  the  Alexandria,  Eoudon  and  Hampshire 
Railways.  The  troops  under  General  Stone  confronted 
these  forces  of  the  Confederate  army  under  General 
Kvans.  Edward's  ferry  was  about  five  miles  down  the 
river  from  Conrad's  ferry,  and  between  them  was  Har- 
rison's island  dividing  the  river,  where  some  thrilling 
events  took  place  before  October  had  faded  into  the  more 
sterile  November.  A  short  distance  from  the  river  the 
69th,  7 2d  and  1 06th  Pennsylvania  were  brigaded  with 
the  California  Regiment,  forming  the  third  brigade  of 
the  Corps  of  Observation,  where  they  settled  down 
under  canvas,  picketing  and  guarding  Conrad's  ferry 
and  other  points  along  the  Potomac,  at  times  encoun- 
tering the  fire  of  the  Confederate  pickets  so  fittingly 
expressed  in  the  "  Picket's  East  Watch:" 

"All  quiet  along  the  Potomac,"  they  say, 
"Except  now  and  then  a  stray  picket 
Is  shot  as  he  walks  on  his  beat  to  and  fro 

By  a  rifleman  hid  in  the  thicket." 
'Tis  nothing — a  private  or  two,  now  and  then, 

Will  not  comit  in  the  news  of  the  battle. 
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Not  an  officer  lost,  only  one  of  the  men, 
Moaning  out  all  alone,  his  death-rattle. 

*  *  -::-  *  -::- 

All  quiet  along  the  Potomac,  to-night; 

No  sound  save  the  rush  of  the  river. 
While  soft  falls  the  dew  on  the  face  of  the  dead. 

The  picket's  off  duty  forever. 

Colonel  Baker  acting  as  Brigadier-General,  in  com- 
mand  of   the  brigade,    left    lieutenant-Colonel  Wis- 

tar  in  command  of  the  regiment.  About  midnight 
October  20,  1S61,  Colonel  Baker  received,  at  brigade 
headquarters,  the  following  order,  and  directed  Colo- 
nel Wistar  to  put  it  into  execution: 

Headouarteks 
Corps  of  Observation, 
Edward's  Ferry,  Oct.  20,  '61,  11  p.  m 
Colonel:  You  will  send  the  California  Regiment  (less  the 
camp  guard)  to  Conrad's  ferry,  to  arrive  there  at  sunrise  and 
await  orders.     The  men  will  take  with  them  blankets  and  over- 
coats and  forty  rounds  of  ammunition  in  boxes,  and  will  be 
followed  by  one  day's  rations  in  wagons.     The  remainder  of 
the  brigade  will  be  held  in  readiness  for  marching  orders  (leav- 
ing camp  guards)  at  7  o'clock  a.  m.,  to-morrow7,  and  will  all 
have  breakfasted  before  that  hour. 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  most  obedient  sen-ant, 

Chas.  P.  Stone. 
Brigadier-General,  com manding. 
Colonel  E.  D.  Baker,  commanding  Third  Brigade. 

This  order  was  delivered  by  Captain  Candy,  Assist- 
ant Adjutant-General,  and  was  followed  by  a  verbal 
one,  by  the  hands  of  Dr.  J.  L.  Mackie,  volunteer  aid- 
de-camp,  cautioning  Colonel  Baker  to  have  the  march 
conducted  as  silently  as  possible,  with  unloaded  arms. 
Colonel  Wistar,  commanding  the  California  Regiment, 
acted  promptly  in  carrying  out  this  order.  While  his 
encampment  was  wrapped  in  deep  slumber,  the  silence 
unbroken  save  by  the  resolute  tramp  of  the  alert  sentinel 
as  his  footfall  echoed  upon  a  chance  wakeful  ear,  the 
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shrill,  clear  peals  of  the  bugle  sounded  the  call  "To 
arms, ' '  which  suddenly  aroused  and  animated  every  sol- 
dier to  action.  Every  man  grasped  his  gun,  hurried  on 
his  equipments,  and  the  once  sleeping  host  was  armed 
and  in  martial  array  awaiting  orders.  After  partaking 
of  hot  coffee  and  hard  tack,  and  receiving  one  day's 
rations,  with  cartridge  boxes  refilled,  they  moved  off  the 
field  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness.  As  the  cold,  grey 
haze  of  morning  broke  on  the  horizon,  the  road  on  which 
the)'  marched  and  various  objects  were  faintly  revealed. 
The  first  battalion,  consisting  of  A,  C,  D,  G,  H,  L,  N 
and  P,  all  the  companies  that  were  in  camp  at  that 
time  (the  second  battalion  under  Major  Parrish  being 
then  on  picket  duty  along  the  Monocacy  river),  reached 
Conrad's  ferry  about  7  a.  m.,  and  reported  their  arrival 
to  General  Stone  by  a  mounted  officer,  and  were  or- 
dered there  to  await  further  orders  unless  heavy  firing 
was  heard  across  the  river,  in  which  event  to  cross  and 
support  the  Massachusetts  troops  on  the  Virginia  shore. 
On  the  opposite  side  of.  the  river,  beyond  Harrison's 
island,  loomed  up  the  gigantic  heights  of  Ball's  Bluff 
to  be  scaled,  with  the  treacherous  Potomac  flowing 
swiftly  but  noiselessly  at  its  base;  and  everything 
seemed  wrapped  in  silence  and  mystery,  at  first  broken 
only  by  the  word  of  command,  the  marching  of  com- 
panies to  their  assigned  positions  for  crossing,  followed 
by  the  distant  reports  of  small  arms  and  the  occasional 
echo  of  a  bursting  shell  thrown  from  our  guns  on  the 
island,  as  the  low,  sullen  boom  reverberated  across 
the  river.  Of  the  crossing  and  the  action  that  fol- 
lowed we  will  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

At  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff,  Colonel  Wistar  was 
twice  wounded;  when  he  received  his  third  wound,  he 
was  carried  from  the  field,  and  wTas  so  near  the  borders 
of  death  that  the  bed  sheets  under  him  could  not  be 
changed  for  several  weeks,  considerable  time  elapsing 
before  he  was  convalescent. 
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Upon  his  recovery,  he  was  commissioned  Colonel, 
for  gallantry  in  action,  although  previous  to  that  time 
the  command  of  the  regiment  had  devolved  principally 
upon  him.  When  General  McClellan  advanced  up  the 
Peninsula,  in  1862,  Colonel  Wistar  was  again  with  his 
regiment,  although  not  fully  recovered  from  his  wounds. 

When  the  regiment  moved  out  from  the  woods,  in 
which  they  had  been  held  all  night,  facing  the  enemy's 
works  at  Yorktown,  as  many  supposed,  with  orders  to 
charge  the  works  at  the  first  dawn  of  light,  Colonel 
Wistar  was  helped  upon  his  horse,  and  led  the  regi- 
ment in- full  view  of  the  enemy's  works,  and  continued 
on  duty  during  the  siege,  and  until  after  the  battle  of 
Williamsburg.  While  still  suffering  from  his  old 
wounds,  he  was  taken  down  with  the  Peninsula  fever, 
and  remained  in  a  critical  condition  for  some  time. 

He  was  able  to  rejoin  his  regiment  in  time  to  take  part 
in  the  battle  of  Antietam,  wdiere  he  led  his  men  into 
the  action,  on  the  right  of  the  line,  about  10  o'clock  on 
Monday,  the  17th  of  September,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Dunkards'  church,  where  the  carnage  became 
fearful,  and  death's  harvest  most  bountiful,  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  fell  seriously  wounded,  while  ad- 
vancing writh  his  regiment  to  drive  the  enemy  from  a 
strong  position.  For  hours  afterward,  the  battle  raged 
furiously  over  this  ground,  the  contending  troops  sway- 
ing back  and  forth  with  varying  success. 

Colonel  Wistar  was  at  three  different  times  within 
the  enemy's  lines,  but  was  finally  rescued  by  our 
forces  gaining  ground,  and  was  carried  off  and  cared 
for,  having  previously  received  both  kind  and  question- 
able attention  from  some  Confederate  officers,  then  un- 
known to  him,  but  whose  names  have  since  been 
learned. 

While  lying  upon  the  field,  losing  blood  freely,  a 
lieutenant  from  a  Georgia  regiment  demanded  his 
sword.      Colonel  Wistar  informed  him  that  his  sword 
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was  in  the  possession  of  one  of  our  officers,  and  that  if 
he  wanted  it,  he  had  better  join  his  regiment,  and  as- 
sist in  capturing  it.  The  lieutenant  then  demanded 
his  parole,  and  this  the  Colonel  also  refused  to  give, 
stating  that  it  was  very  possible  he  would  again  fall 
into  the  hands  of  his  friends.  At  that  moment  Generals 
James  A.  Walker  and  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  accompanied  by 
their  staff,  rode  up,  and  Colonel  Wistar  beckoned  to 
the  officers  for  assistance,  when  General  Walker  ordered 
a  young  captain  on  Stuart's  staff  to  go  to  his  aid. 

The  3Toung  captain  gave  the  tourniquet  on  the  Colo- 
nel's arm  an  extra  twist  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood,  and 
endeavored  in  other  ways  to  make  him  comfortable, - 
and  when  he  had  learned  how  the  Georgia  lieutenant 
had  anno3^ed  the  Colonel,  he  reported  it  to  General 
Walker,  who  immediately  ordered  the  lieutenant  to  his 
regiment,  accusing  him  of  skulking.  The  young  cap- 
tain who  so  kindly  offered  this  assistance  was  Mosby, 
who  afterward  became  notorious  as  a  guerrilla. 

Colonel  Wistar  was  again  promoted  for  gallantry, 
this  time  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General,  and,  al- 
though both  his  arms  were  permanent^  crippled  from 
wounds,  he  continued  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

In  February,  1864,  he  commanded  a  column  of  cav- 
alry and  infantry,  about  1500  strong,  with  orders  to 
raid  upon  Richmond,  and  release  the  Union  prisoners 
there.  He  pushed  rapidly  northward  from  New  Kent 
Court  House  to  the  Chickahominy,  intending  to  cross 
that  stream  at  Bottom's  Bridge,  which  he  found  too 
strongly  guarded,  while  beyond  there  appeared  too 
many  evidences  of  strength  to  warrant  him  in  attempt- 
ing to  cross — the  enemy  having  been  warned  b}^  a 
culprit,  who  escaped  from  prison  by  bribery.  He  re- 
turned to  New  Kent  without  loss,  his  infantry  having 
marched  eighty  miles  within  fifty -six  hours,  and  his 
cavalry  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  fifty  hours. 

In  the  operation  before  Petersburg,  he  led  a  brigade, 
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and  in  the  bloody  battle  at  Drury's  Bluff,  his  brigade 
formed  the  only  part  of  General  Butler's  line,  composed 

of  the  ioth  and  iSth  Corps,  which  was  able  to  hold 
its  ground  against  Beauregard's  sorties,  and  finally, 
when  it  retired,  it  did  so  under  orders  leisurely,  with  all 
its  guns  and  colors. 

He  participated  in  all  the  operations  of  his  corps 
down  to  and  including  the  capture  of  Richmond,  and 
was  always  at  the  post  of  duty.  During  the  whole  war 
few  officers  showed  more  skill  and  determined  bravery, 
and  but  few  suffered  more  from  wounds  received  in 
battle. 


CHAPTER   III. 

GENERAL   STONE. 

Brigadier- General  Charles  P.  Stone,  a  gradu- 
ate of  West  Point  Military  Acadenry,  from  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  was  accomplished  and  scholarly,  a  scion 
of  the  Puritan  stock  of  that  commonwealth,  which  had 
been  honorably  represented  in  every  war  in  which  the 
American  people  had  engaged.  He,  having  served  as 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Mexican  War  with  high  credit,  was 
brevetted  captain  for  meritorious  service  on  the  field. 
In  1855  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  became  a  citi- 
zen of  the  State  of  California.  In  the  latter  part  of  i860, 
while  mutterings  were  loud  and  angry,  just  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  we  find  Captain  Stone 
in  Washington  City,  and  in  response  to  a  request  from 
his  old  commander,  General  Scott,  lie  rallied  around 
him  the,  loyal  men  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  de- 
fense of  the  Capitol,  then  thought  to  be  in  imminent 
danger,  especially  so  after  the  demonstration  of  the 
mob  in  Baltimore. 

As  early  as  Janua^,  1861,  he  was  made  Inspector- 
General  of  the  District,  and  at  once  commenced  organ- 
izing and  instructing  volunteers.  When  Fort  Sumter 
was  fired  upon,  he  had  under  him  not  less  than  3,000 
well-organized  troops  fit  for  service,  and  on  the  2d  of 
January,  1 861,  he  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  man 
mustered  into  the  service  for  the  defence  of  the  Capitol, 
commanding  all  the  troops  in  Washington  during  the 
dark  days  at  the  close  of  April,  when  the  city  was  cut 
off  from  the  lo3Tal  people.  During  those  seven  days,  he 
slept  but  three  hours  in  his  bed,  all  other  rest  being 
taken  in  his  military  cloak.     All  the  outposts  around 
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Washington  were  under  his  command,  until  the  • 

age  of  a  portion  of  the  army  into  Virginia  in  May,  in 

which  some  of  his  troops  were  the  first  to  encounter  the 
pickets  of  the  enemy.  His  management  and  conduct 
was  so  warmly  approved  by  the  President  that,  when 
he  directed  the  organization  of  eleven  new  regiments 
in  the  regular  army,  he  appointed  Captain  Stone  to  the 
colonelcy  of  the  14th  United  States  Infantry,  and  he 
afterward  commanded  a  brigade  under  General  Robert 
Patterson  in  his  advance  through  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley in  July,  1 86 1,  while  General  McDowell  was  advan- 
cing upon  Manassas.  After  General  McClellan  had 
been  called  to  the  active  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  General  Stone,  then  commissioned  Brigadier- 
General  of  volunteers,  was  selected  to  command  a 
division  of  the  army,  to  occupy  the  valley  of  the  Poto- 
mac above  Washington  as  a  corps  of  observation.  His 
orders  from  General  McClellan  contained  the  following 
expression  of  confidence:  "I  leave  your  operations 
much  to  your  own  discretion,  in  which  I  have  the  fullest 
confidence."  He  made  his  headquarters  at  Poolesville, 
Maryland,  near  Edward's  Ferry,  opposite  to  General 
Evans'  headquarters  at  Eeesburg,  Virginia,  where  we 
find  these  two  commanders  guarding  their  respective 
sides  of  the  Potomac,  dividing  their  forces  before  the 
battle  of  Ball's  Bluff. 
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DEFENSE 

OF 

COLONEL  E.  D.  BAKER 

IN  THE 

BATTLE  OF  BALL'S  BLUFF, 

FOUGHT  OCTOBER  21,   1 86 1,  IN  VIRGINIA. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  BRIEF  FORECAST  OF  COLONEL  BAKER' S  DEFENSE. 

IN    DEFENSE    OF    THE    EATE   COEONEE    EDWARD    D.    BAKER,    A 

SENATOR   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  WHO 

EOST  HIS  EIFE  WHIEE  ENGAGED  IN  AN  ADVANCE 

UPON  EEESBURG,  UNDER  THE  DIRECTIONS 

OF  GENERAE  CHAREES  P.  STONE. 

Out  of  respect  to  one  who  commanded  the  love  and 
affection  of  his  followers  as  filially  as  any  revered 
parent  could  that  of  his  children,  I  propose,  as  a 
slight  tribute,  to  recount  some  of  the  errors  which  have 
crept  into  the  public  records,  as  insidiously  as  the  silent 
exhalations  of  the  noxious  miasma,  affecting  Colonel 
Baker's  character  as  a  discreet  and  obedient  military  of- 
ficer, at  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff.  If  I  can  trace  to  its 
source  the  hidden  main-spring  from  which  first  trickled 
in  devious  courses,  with  uncertain  strength,  the  malevo- 
lent data,  gathering  force  as  the  channel  deepened  and 
broadened,  bearing  on  its  bosom  the  evils  of  calumny,  and 
expose  it  to  the  light  of  day,  how  salutary  the  effect,  if 
corroborated  by  documentary  proofs  and  incontrovertible 
testimony !  If  in  defense  of  truth  and  candor  it  becomes 
necessary  to  speak  plainly  of  another,  when  the  evi- 
dence of  wrong  is  undeniable,  to  lay  open  the  secret  re- 
cesses of  duplicity,  or  to  unmask  the  dissimulations  of 
injustice,  under  such  circumstances,  the  rising  of  a  gen- 
erous indignation  can  be  excused,  if  not  wholly  ap- 
proved. It  is  true  that  Stone  has  gone  to  his  final  rest, 
and  is  no  longer  able  to  meet  criticism.  That  was 
equally  true  of  the  honored  and  gallant  Baker,  when 
charged  with  misconduct,  who  had  mam'  admirers  and 
powerful  friends,  to  whom  the  result  of  his  one  hasty 
(53) 
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interview  before  the  battle  was  never  by  him  unfolded, 
for  he  could  not  then  speak  in  his  own  defence.  Un- 
like Stone,  he  never  had  "his  day  in  court,"  although 
he  left  gaping  wounds  to  appeal  for  him,  had  they  but 
tongues,  ' '  poor,  poor,  dumb  mouths ' '  to  speak  for  the 
silent  one  so  eloquent — while  Stone  not  only  gave  his 
ample  time  and  talents  to  his  defense,  but  exhausted 
all  argument  and  device. in  support  of  his  cause  on 
many  occasions,  which  are  of  public  record.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  raise  new  issues,  but  simply  to  expose 
to  the  light  of  day  that  which  has  been  said  and 
printed,  including  much  from  Stone's  pen,  that  pro- 
duced false  impressions,  and  so  passed  into  history, 
without  many  facts  in  the  case  being  made  to  appear. 
I  trust  that  any  honorably  conceived  desire  to  do  justice 
to  an  old  and  loved  commander,  by  presenting  his  side 
of  the  cause  for  the  consideration  of  historians,  with 
malice  to  none,  will  be  favorably  received.  I  propose 
to  narrate  some  incidents  and  facts  of  very  apparent 
preparation  for  an  advance  upon  I^eesburg,  made  by 
General  Stone  in  compliance  with  the  expressed  desire 
of  General  McClellan,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  to  fix 
the  hour  when  Colonel  Baker  assumed  command  of  the 
National  troops  at  Ball's  Bluff,  after  General  Stone  had 
made  his  preparations  for,  and  had  advanced  at  two 
points  a  considerable  body  of  troops  into  Virginia,  and 
to  show  how  limited  was  the  time  given  for  deliberation 
before  Colonel  Baker  was  called  into  action — aye!  he  ar- 
rived amid  the  din  and  shock  of  battle,  while  from  the 
field  of  deadly  strife  there  came  appeals  for  help  from 
his  countrymen  to  him  most  dear,  National  troops  in 
great  peril — a  call  which  no  brave  man  could  resist,  al- 
though under  the  existing  circumstances,  many  would 
have  paled  at  the  thought  of  the  perils  by  the  way. 
Every  pulsation  of  the  heart  urged  the  chivalrous 
Baker,  nature's  nobleman,  to  the  rescue,  and  most 
nobly  and  wisely  did  he  advance  and  do  his  whole  duty 
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to  the  last.  Had  another  officer  proved  as  devoted,  in- 
trepid and  true,  all  would  have  been  well.  As  dangers 
more  thickly  environed  him  and  his  devoted  band,  his 
courage  grew,  while  others  became  hopeless;  and  when 
he  saw  that  defeat  was  inevitable,  and  that  a  retreat 
must  be  disastrous  and  even  more  harrowing  than  the 
bloody  scene  before  him,  in  a  somewhat  dejected,  but 
deeply  sympathetic  spirit,  he  remarked  to  Colonel  Wis- 
tar,  ' '  The  officer  who  dies  with  his  men  will  never  be 
harshly  judged. ' '  Would  that  it  had  been  so !  I  propose 
to  show  by  whose  authority  he  acted  on  that  sad  and 
eventful  day,  and  the  true  cause  of  the  disaster,  and 
upon  whom  should  mainly  rest  the  odium;  and  as  far 
as  it  may  be  compatible  with  the  liberty  of  discussion, 
reveal  the  cause  which  impelled  the  division  com- 
mander to  pursue  the  unenviable  course  which  he 
mapped  out,  and  the  consequent  effect  thereof  upon 
him  up  to  the  time  he  felt  constrained  to  resign  his 
commission  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  sail 
for  distant  shores. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  drift  of  some  recent  publi- 
cations, that  the  baleful  influence  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  General  Stone, 
on  the  charge  of  disloyalty,  coupled  with  his  official 
utterances,  have  so  worked  upon  the  minds  of  writers  as 
to  cause  them  to  give  General  Stone  the  place,  in  some 
of  the  historical  works  of  the  day,  of  that  of  the  martyr 
in  the  disaster  at  Bull's  Bluff,  instead  of  that  of  the 
victim  of  his  own  acts  and  folly,  which  caused  dire  dis- 
aster to  the  troops  of  his  command. 

It  is  not  with  General  Stone  the  suspect,  suffering  in 
close  and  solitary  confinement,  held  for  treason,  de- 
prived of  his  pocket  money,  and  denied  even  an  inter- 
view with  the  partner  of  his  bosom,  said  to  be  in  the 
deepest  anguish,  while  the  armed  sentinel  paced  before 
his  prison  door,  that  we  have  to  deal;  but  rather  with 
Stone  the  general,  his  acts  and  deeds  upon  the  field. 
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and  his  official  utterances  and  ulterior  purposes  affect- 
ing the  reputation  and  character  of  the  defenceless  and 
honored  dead,  against  whom  he  directly  charged  the 
cause  of  the  disaster,  and  thus  attempted  to  hold  up 
to  public  gaze  a  pure,  ardent  and  obedient  officer  as 
one  who  had  distinctly  violated  the  orders  and  instruc- 
tions of  his  superior.  Such  a  challenge  requires 
courage  and  should  be  supported  by  the  strongest 
facts  and  the  severest  logic — the  most  ample  and  un- 
questioned proof — when  made  against  one  whose  high- 
est ambition  and  glory  was  in  the  service  and  pre- 
servation of  his  adopted  country,  even  to  the  shedding 
of  his  life's  blood  in  her  defense  upon  the  field  of  battle. 
No  mere  technicality  or  subterfuge  will  suffice;  the 
whole  evidence  must  be  facts  clear  and  unquestioned, 
or  the  person  thus  essaying  to  divert  attention,  presum- 
ably in  an  effort  to  shield  himself,  not  only  courts  the 
severest  criticism  of  the  public,  but  richly  merits  such 
condemnation  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will 
warrant. 

If  General  Stone,  the  commander,  is  adjudged  blame- 
less, for  a  blunder  so  plain  that  he  who  reads  can  see  it, 
in  which  he  sacrificed  almost  one  thousand  men,  the 
pride  and  flower  of  the  States  from  which  they  came, 
and  thus  cast  discredit  upon  the  national  arms,  the  evi- 
dence of  his  innocence  should  be  made  apparent;  he 
should  not  be  acquitted  by  ex  parte  statements,  by  so 
shallow  and  fallacious  a  defense  as  he  sets  up  in  his  offi- 
cial reports  and  utterances  made  use  of  by  writers,  in 
which  he  calls  attention  to  the  ' '  distinct  violation,  by 
Colonel  Baker,  of  his  orders  and  instructions,"  without 
having  these  charges  corroborated  by  facts,  which  of 
itself  would  indicate  plainly  the  utter  weakness  of  the 
defense,  while  a  motive  for  such  charges  may  be 
strongly  presumed.  Is  such  evidence  permissible, 
while  the  accused  is  physically  unable  to  reply  in  his 
defense?     If  so,  the  proceedings  would  be  more  arbi- 
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trary,  and  far  less  creditable,  than  the  proceedings,  so 
much  deprecated,  under  which  General  Stone  was  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned  for  treason.  Upon  such  evi- 
dence and  by  such  means  shall  Colonel  Baker  be  made 
the  scapegoat,  while  the  real  blunderer  escapes  to  pose 
as  a  martyr?  Before  coming  definitely  to  a  conclusion 
whether  it  be  General  Stone,  or  Colonel  Baker,  that 
should  be  most  blamed  for  this  blunder,  and  how  far 
General  McClellan  contributed  thereto,  let  us  look  at 
the  facts  and  the  evidence  in  the  case.  And  while  depre- 
cating the  summary  arrest  and  incarceration  of  General 
vStone,  without  allowing  him  the  privilege  of  facing  his 
accusers  and  the  right  of  self-defence,  thus  denying 
him  the  inherent  right  of  the  humblest  citizen  of  the 
republic,  we  should  not  be  so  far  carried  away  in  sym- 
pathy for  General  Stone  under  harsh  treatment — for 
which  Colonel  Baker  was  wTholly  blameless — as  to  lose 
sight  of  the  facts  attending  the  battle,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  General  Stone's  official  reports  thereon, 
affecting  Colonel  Baker's  character,  and  what  might  be 
the  reflex  therefrom. 

We  find  that  Colonel  Baker  is  speechless  in  death, 
while  General  Stone,  the  sole  survivor  of  their  one 
hasty  interview  before  the  battle,  is  able  to  tell  his  tale, 
and  if  so  disposed,  has  the  power  to  profit  by  the  cir- 
cumstances. He  commands  the  division  containing  all 
the  troops  that  wrere  in  or  near  the  engagement,  wTith 
autocratic  rule,  and  by  the  friendly  aid  and  approval 
of  his  chief,  he  is  master  of  the  situation,  equalled  only 
by  the  military  despotism  of  Europe,  if  his  plans  and 
purposes  be  not  interfered  with  by  a  civil  tribunal.  All 
the  reports  thereon  must  pass  through,  his  hands,  and 
the  officers  under  him  wTell  know  that  it  would  be  at 
least  an  unpleasant  thing  to  confront  their  superior 
with  distasteful  facts;  and  if  he  be  a  regular  army  offi- 
cer, it  may  be  attended  with  many  difficulties,  as  evi- 
denced by  Colonel  Hinks'  report  to  General  Lander,  and 
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forwarded  b}^  him  to  General  Stone,*  which  contained 
the  following:  "I  cannot  close  this  report  with  justice 
to  our  troops,  who  fought  valiantly,  without  comment- 
ing upon  the  causes  which  led  to  their  defeat  and  com- 
plete rout.  The  means  of  tr an  spoliation  {furnished  by 
Stone),  for  advance  in  support  or  for  retreat,  were  crimi- 
nally deficient,  especially  when  we  consider  the  facilities 
for  creating  proper  means  for  such  purposes  at  our  dis- 
posal. The  place  for  landing  upon  the  Virginia  shore 
(designated  by  Stone),  was  most  unfortunately  selected; 
*  *  in  fact  no  moi'e  unfortunate  position  could  have 
been  forced  upon  us  by  the  enemy,  for  making  an  attack, 
much  less  selected  by  ourselves."  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  this  report,  Gen- 
eral Stone  had  Colonel  Hinks  censured,  in  "General 
Orders,  No.  24" f  containing  words  of  caution  to  other 
officers,  i.  e.,  commanding  officers  are  cautioned  against 
making  unnecessary  and  rash  statements  in  their  re- 
ports *  *  as  from  such  statements  not  only  great  in- 
justice ma}^  be  done,  but  ill-will,  most  prejudicial  to 
the  good  of  the  service,  is  certain,  to  be  engendered." 
"And  also  by  the  testimony  of  Captain  Richardson, 
cf  the  7th  Michigan  Regiment,  who,  in  answer  to 
a  question,  testified, %  "It  is  a  military  rule  that  a 
man  must  keep  mum  or  have  his  head  taken  off. 
Our  Major  wrote  a  letter  home,  which  unluckily 
happened  to  be  published,  in  regard  to  the  means  of 
crossing  we  had  (at  Edward's  Ferry)  at  the  time  of  the 
Ball's  Bluff  affair.  That  letter  got  back  somehow,  and 
General  Stone  had  him  arrested  for  complaining  about 
the  facilities  for  crossing  the  river,  though  the  letter  did 
not  mention  General  Stone  at  all.  Through  the  instru- 
mentality of  our  Colonel,  he  was   not  cashiered,  but 

*  Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  V,  page  314. 
f  Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  V,  page  317. 
%  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  Part  II,  page  345. 
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was  allowed  to  resign  and  go  home.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  that  unfortunate  letter  that  was  the 
cause  of  his  having  to  go  home."  Therefore,  officers 
must  be  deferential  and  discreet,  in  all  things  and  at 
all  times,  whether  it  be  in  making  official  reports  or  in 
testifying  before  a  civil  tribunal;  otherwise  they  will 
incur  the  ill-will  and  enmity  of  their  commander.  Gen- 
eral Stone  himself  must  prepare,  from  the  reports  of  his 
subordinates,  the  principal  and  final  report  of  the  whole 
affair.  Can  we  in  justice  to  the  honored  dead,  and  to 
precedents  of  equity,  rely  wholly  upon  General  Stone's 
reports  ?  Should  we  not  rather  seek  for  facts  and  testi- 
mony to  corroborate  or  disprove  them,  and  likewise  as 
to  his  ability  and  fitness  to  command,  as  shown  on  that 
occasion  ? 

With  such  intentions  in  view,  let  us  first  glance  at 
Stone's  orders  from  General  McClellan  upon  assuming 
command,  August  12,  1861,*  "  Make  such  arrangements 
as  will  enable  you,  in  the  event  of  an  attack  in  force,  to 
fall  back  on  General  McCall,  or  to  enable  him  to  move 
up  to  3Tour  support  at  some  strong  position,  which  we 
can  hold  with  the  force  at  our  disposal.  Should  you 
see  the  opportunity  of  capturing  or  dispersing  any  small 
party  by  crossing  the  river,  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so, 
though  great  discretion  is  recommended  in  making  such 
a  movement.  *  *  I  leave  your  operations  much  to 
your  own  discretion,  in  which  I  have  the  fullest  confi 
dence."  And  also  at  the  topograph}'  of  the  territory 
where  this  scene  was  enacted,  as  viewed  by  well-known 
military  men. 

The  battle-field  at  Ball's  Bluff  is  distant  from  Lees- 
burg,  the  objective  point,  about  three  miles,  and  at  its 
base  flows  the  Potomac  river  (dividing  Maryland  from 
Virginia),  which  runs  almost  north  and  south  between 
Conrad  and  Edward's  ferries,  inclining  to  the  eastward, 
with   the   Chesapeake   and   Ohio    Canal    skirting   the 

*  Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  V,  pages  557-559. 
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Maryland  shore,  on  an  elevated  bed,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river — the  ferries  being  about  five  miles  apart, 
between  which,  in  the  river,  is  Harrison's  island,  a 
low,  flat  strip  of  ground,  about  three  miles  long,  very 
narrow,  and  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  j^ards  wide 
opposite  the  bluff — the  distance  from  the  Maryland 
shore  to  the  island  across  the  river  below  Conrad's 
ferry,  being  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hun- 
dred yards,  and  that  from  the  island  to  the  Virginia 
shore  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
wide,  as  marked  by  the  courses  of  the  boats.  Opposite 
Harrison's  island,  on  the  Virginia  shore,  the  ground 
rises  with  great  abruptness,  for  a  distance  ot  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards,  and  is  studded  with  trees, 
rocks  and  undergrowth,  making  it  entirely  impassable 
to  artillery  or  infantry  in  line;  at  the  summit  the  sur- 
face is  undulating,  overlooking  Harrison's  island  at  an 
altitude  of  about  one  hundred  feet,  from  which  the 
island  can  be  completely  commanded  and  raked  wTith 
artillery  and  rifles  at  very  short  range,  and  likewise  the 
Man-land  shore  b}^  artillery,  for  some  distance  inland. 
At  Edward's  Ferry,  these  conditions  were  reversed; 
the  Maryland  Heights  completely  commanded  the  Vir- 
ginia shore  and  the  adjacent  ground  for  some  distance 
inland.  Edward's  Ferry  (like  Conrad's  ferry)  was  a 
regular  crossing  place,  as  indicated,  where  the  water 
spread  out,  meeting  no  unusual  obstruction,  while 
along  the  sides  of  Harrison's  island  the  whole  volume 
of  the  stream,  being  crowded  into  narrower  channels, 
deepened  the  water  and  caused  it  to  flow  with  greater 
velocity,  from  three  to  five  miles  per  hour,  according  to 
the  rainfall. 

At  the  time  General  Stone's  troops  crossed,  the  river 
had  been  swollen  by  recent  rains,  causing  it  to  flow  with 
greater  rapidity.  Viewed  as  crossing  places  for  mili- 
tary operations,  we  find  that  troops  could  be  embarked 
at  either   Edward  or   Conrad's   ferries,  and   debarked 
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upon  the  Virginia  shore;  while,  at  Harrison's  island, 
crossing,  they  must  disembark  on  the  island,  march 
across  it,  say  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  then  re- 
embark  for  the  Virginia  shore,  with  all  the  attendant 
difficulties,  disadvantages  and  loss  of  time  at  the  addi- 
tional landings,  consuming  about  double  the  time  re- 
quired in  crossing  at  either  of  the  two  ferries  named. 
This  is  the  place  to  which  General  Stone  referred  in 
his  report,*  when  he  misstated  that  Colonel  Baker  was 
upon  the  field  quite  early  hi  the  morning,  thereby  produc- 
ing a  wrong  impression,  i.  e.,  "Colonel  Baker,  having 
arrived  at  Conrad's  ferry  with  the  First  California  regi- 
ment at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  reported  to  me 
in  person  at  Edward's  ferry,  stating  that  the  regiment 
was  at  its  assigned  post "  *  *  *  "I  decided  to 
send  him  to  Harrison's  island  to  assume  command." 
Colonel  Baker  did  not  arrive  with  the  Califor?iia  regi- 
ment ;  his  orders  were,  "You  will  send  the  California 
regiment" — which  he  did.  "The  remainder  of  the  bri- 
gade will  be  held  in  readi?iess  for  marching  orders.'" 
It  was  Colonel  Wistar  who  reported  early  in  the  morn- 
ing to  Stone,  which  we  will  show  by  his  testimony. 
Baker,  of  his  own  volition,  reported  at  Stone's  quarters 
between  10  and  n  a.  m.,  and  received  his  first  order  of 
the  day,  wdrich  he  (Stone)  varied  somewhat  in  his  first 
testimony,!  i.  e.,  "Colonel  Baker  came  on  the  field  in 
the  morning ;  after  I  had  made  these  dispositions  (had 
sent  Devens,  I^ee,  Ward  and  cavalry  scouts  to  the  bluff;, 
and  I  directed  him  to  move  to  the  right  and  take  control 
over  there,  telling  him  all  that  had  been  done  " — Stone 
having  previously  testified, %  in  answer  to  the  question, 
"Were  you  in  command  there  (Harrison's  island)  at 
the  time  of  the  fight  at  Ball's  Buff?     Answer:  I  was; 
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3^es,  sir."  Then  we  must  conclude  that  Baker  only 
had  command  on  the  Virginia  shore,  and  that  Stone 
was  wholly  responsible  for  the  transportation  and  the 
crossing  of  troops,  of  which  he  has  complained  so  bit- 
terly and  unjustly  against  Baker. 

The  means  of  transportation  furnished  by  Stone,  on 
the  Maryland  side,  were  two  scows  for  crossing  troops 
to  the  island,  full  capacity  forty-five  men  each;  on  the 
Virginia  side  of  the  island,  one  scow,  capacity  about  fifty 
men,  one  life-boat,  capacity  fifteen  men,  and  two  small 
skiffs,  capacity  four  and  five  men  each.  The  passage 
was  necessarily  very  slow  and  tedious,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  by  the  means  above  provided. 
The  current  was  so  strong  that  the  flat-boats  had  to  be 
poled  up  the  Maryland  shore  quite  a  distance  before  be- 
ing loaded,  and  then  poled  and  floated  diagonally  across 
the  stream  until  they  touched  the  island  shore,  where 
they  were  again  manoeuvred  in  the  same  way  and  sent 
back  by  an  opposite  diagonal  course.  The  crossing 
from  the  island  to  the  Virginia  shore,  as  well  as  that 
of  returning  the  boats,  was  accomplished  in  the  same 
manner.  Colonel,  afterward  General  Wzstar,  when  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,*  was 
asked  the  question,  ' '  Were  there  means  provided  there  to 
carry  men  over  faster  than  one  regiment  on  the  other  side 
could  have  killed  off  as  they  landed  ? ' '  and,  in  answer, 
he  described  the  boats  as  enumerated  above,  and  in  re- 
ply to  the  question,  "How long  did  it  take  to  cross  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  from  the  Maryland  side  to  the  Island, 
across  the  Island,  and  from  the  Island  to  the  Virginia 
shore?" — he  said,f  "If  }-ou  had  gone  right  straight 
across,  and  found  the  boat  read}^  on  the  Virginia  side,  I 
should  say  the  trip  would  take  about  three-quarters  of 
an  hour."     According   to  this  estimate,  which  seems 

*  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  part  2,  page  314. 
t  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  part  2,  page  315. 
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to  have  been  a  very  favorable  one  for  O  neral  Stone, 
about  125  men  could  be  crossed  each  hour  to  the  Vir- 
ginia shore.  Other  officers  testified  that  an  hour  and 
a  quarter  was  consumed  in  one  round  trip  across  one 
branch,  and  that  it  could  not  be  made  in  less  time  on 
account  of  the  swollen  river,  and  imperfect  means  pro- 
vided. Now  we  will  find  that  General  Stone  had  re- 
ported to  General  McClellan,  first,  that  he  could  cross 
250  men  in  ten  minutes,  and  in  a  .subsequent  dispatch,  he 
reduced  this  estimate  to  125  men  each  ten  minutes,  and 
this  latter  estimate  was  the  one  which  so  grossly  misled 
Colonel  Baker;  for  we  find  that  after  Colonel  Baker 
crossed  to  the  Island,  and  saw  what  Colonel  Wistar  had 
accomplished  by  pushing  the  transportation  to  its  ut- 
most limit,  he  exclaimed,  "Is  that  all  the  men  you  have 
got  across?'''  Captain,  afterwards  Major  Ritman,  of  the 
California  Regiment,  who,  with  Adjutant  Newlin,  of 
the  same  regiment,  were  ordered  to  take  charge  of  the 
transportation  on  the  Maryland  side  by  Colonel  Baker, 
"said  that  Colonel  Baker  told  me  that  his  orders 
stated  that  ample  means  of  transportation  had  been 
provided,  and  were  at  hand,  for  shipping  men  and  mu- 
nitions of  war,  and  that  he  was  greatly  surprised  and 
annoyed  when  he  arrived  with  orders  to  cross,  and 
found  little  or  no  transportation  at  hand,  and  that  he 
gave  orders  immediately  to  improve  the  means  for 
crossing  as  speedily  as  possible."* 

General  Dana,  who  had  been  trained  to  a  military 
life  (who  afterward  served  with  marked  distinction 
and  success  upon  many  a  hard  fought  field),  at  the  time 
of  the  affair  at  Ball's  Bluff  was  Colonel  of  the  1st  Min- 
nesota Regiment,  and  in  command  of  the  troops  on  the 
Virginia  side  at  Edward's  ferry,  testified!  before  the 

-As  related  to  the  author,  which  agrees  with  Stone's  testi- 
mony as  to  his  opinion  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  means  for 
crossing. 

t  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  450. 
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committee,  iu  reference  to  the  different  positions  as  fol- 
lows: "Our  position  at  Edward's  ferry  was  far  less  dan- 
gerous than  the  position  of  our  forces  at  Ball's  Bluff,  as 
I  have  seen  since.  The  enemy  at  Ball's  Bluff,  com- 
manded our  side  of  the  river,  at  Edward's  Ferry  we  com- 
manded their  side. 

"Question.  How?  Answer.  At  Ball's  Bluff  the  land 
on  the  Virginia  side  is  higher  than  on  the  Maryland 
side,  while  at  Edward's  Ferry,  the  heights  on  the 
Maryland  side,  with  heavy  artillery,  commanded  all  of 
the  Virginia  side  of  the  river  there." 

General  Dana  had  every  opportunity  of  observing  the 
topography  of  the  country  at  these  points,  while  serv- 
ing as  Inspector- General  of  the  Division,  which  duty  de- 
volved upon  him  immediately  after  the  battle;  but 
before  this  testimony  was  given.  Colonel  Jenifer,  a 
Confederate  officer  in  command  at  the  Bluff  remarked 
to  one  of  our  officers  (bearing  a  flag  of  truce  after  the 
battle),  in  reference  to  our  troops  having  crossed  at  that 
place,  "  What  d fool  sent  you  over  here?" 

Now  let  us  see  what  preparations  General  Stone  had 
made  in  anticipation  of  crossing  the  river.  He  first 
displayed  engineering  skill  in  building  a  fortification, 
menacing  an  unguarded  part  of  the  enemy' s  line,  a  Gib- 
raltar in  itself.  This  fortification  was  commanded  by 
Colonel  Hinks  on  the  day  of  the  battle  to  which  he  re- 
ferred in  his  report  to  General  Stone,  saying,  "which 
ditch  and  breastwork  were  made  under  your  personal 
direction,"  and  concerning  which  he  testified  before 
the  committee,*  in  answer  to  the 

"Question.  How  much  higher  than  the  island  is 
the  bluff  on  the  Virginia  shore  opposite  to  where  you 
were  ? 

"Answer.  I  should  say  that  it  was  from  ioo  to  125 
feet;  that  would  be  my  estimate.  The  island  is  very 
flat,  with  no  undulations  upon  its  surface.  It  is  very 
remarkable  for  that. 

:'  Report  of  Committee  0:1  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  441. 
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"  Question.  So  you  were  fully  exposed  J 

"Answer.  Entirely  exposed. 

"Question.  The  crossing  was  effected  by  Baker's 
order,  was  it  not  ? 

" Answer.  I  think  not;  my  impression  is  that  it  was 
not. 

"Question.  What  was  your  condition,  suppose  the 
enemy  had  come  on  the  Virginia  side  with  artillery 
while  you  were  on  the  island  ? 

"Answer.  It  would  have  been  very  precarious,  in- 
deed, either  with  artillery  or  with  rifles.  It  has  always 
been  a  wonder  to  us  all,  why  they  suffered  us  to  remain 
there,  with  less  than  1,100  men,  exposed  as  wTe  were, 
for  thirty-six  hours.  There  was  no  position  on  the 
island  they  could  not  reach  with  rifles." 

This  opinion  was  concurred  in  by  all  the  officers  who 
were  upon  the  island,  and  agrees  with  General  Dana's 
opinion. 

General  Stone  also  prepared  a  flotilla  for  crossing 
troops  over  the  Potomac,  and  reported  that  he  had 
constructed  five  new  flat-boats,  four  twenty-five  feet 
long,  twelve  feet  wide,  and  two  feet  deep;  one  twenty- 
seven  feet  long,  twelve  feet  wide,  and  two  feet  deep. 
Three  of  these  boats  were  used  by  General  Gorman  at 
Edward's  ferry,  and  the  remaining  two  by  Colonels 
Devens,  L,ee  and  Baker  at  Harrison's  island.  In  refer- 
ence to  these  boats,  Philip  Hanger  testified  under  oath, 
before  the  committee,*  as  follows: 

"Question.  Where  do  you  reside? 

"Answer.  At  Edward's  Ferry. 

"Question.  Were  you  there  at  the  time  the  battle 
took  place,  at  Ball's  Bluff? 

"Answer.  Yes  sir,  I  was  at  Edward's  Fern,'. 

"  Question.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  boats  that 
were  provided  for  the  transportation  of  our  troops  at 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff? 

*  Report  of  Committee  011  Conduct  of  Yv'ar,  2,  page  345. 
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"Answer.  I  know  there  were  five  scows  built  back 
of  my  warehouse,  out  of  sight  of  the  Rebels. 

"Question.  Are  you  familiar  with  boats,  and  boat 
building  ? 

"Answer.  I  have  had  more  or  less  to  do  with  boats 
and  their  management  for  a  great  many  j^ears  on  the 
Susquehanna,  and  some  on  the  Potomac  at  different 
times. 

"Question.  Will  you  describe  the  boats  that  were 
built  there? 

"Answer.  The  Lieutenant  who  had  charge  of  the 
boats  told  me  that  they  were  to  be  twenty-five  feet  in 
length,  and  from  eleven  to  twelve  feet  in  width. 
They  would  vary  a  little  from  that,  perhaps,  from  cut- 
ting the  lumber  to  advantage.  They  were  to  be  of 
flat  bottoms,  the  sides  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-two 
inches  in  depth,  with  rather  a  steep  rake  at  the  ends, 
which  would  of  course  make  them  shorter  on  the 
bottom  floor  than  at  the  top.  They  were  very  flimsy 
affai}'s,  as  I  thought,  and  I  considered  them  tinsafe  fo? 
crossing  troops  in,  as  that  is  what  I  was  told  they  we?refor. 
I  said  to  the  same  Lieutenant  that  the  same  quantity 
of  lumber  put  in  two  boats  eighty  feet  long,  and  just 
wide  enough  to  pass  out  of  the  locks,  would  be  worth 
more  tha?i  a  dozen  such  as  he  was  making. 

"Question.  Was  General  Stone  there  looking  a1 
them,  and  directing  their  construction  ? 

1 '  Answer.  I  am  positive  that  General  Stone  was  there 
on  three  different  occasions,  and  conversed  with  the 
Lieutenant  in  regard  to  them.  There  is  not  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  they  were  built  under  his  eye  and 
direction,  from  the  fact  that  he  was  down  there  several 
times. 

"Question.  Were  these  same  scows,  that  were  built 
there  used  in  crossing  the  troops  there? 

"Answer.  One  was  used  there  at  Edward's  Ferry, 
and  some  of  them  up  at  Ball's  Bluff,  and  some  perhaps 
were  down  the  river. 
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"Question.  Were  these  scows  not  totally  inadequate 
to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  constructed? 

"Answer.  I  deemed  at  the  time  they  were  entirely  in- 
adequate, and  that  was  the  reason  I  gave  my  opinion 
to  that  effect,  in  advance  of  their  going  into  the  water. 

"Question.  You  say  you  suppose  these  scows  were 
used  at  Ball's  Bluff? 

"Answer.  The  men  told  me  so,  and  I  saw  them  up 
there. ' ' 

The  fact  that  not  one  of  these  boats  had  strong 
enough  bottom  to  safely  cross  artillery  in,  is  also  in 
evidence,  and  Major  Ritman  also  related  "that  he, 
under  Colonel  Baker's  orders,  launched  from  the  canal 
into  the  river  the  only  boat  that  wras  strong  enough 
for  shipping  artillery  and  horses,  wThile  Colonel  Bakei 
was  having  a  rope  stretched  across  the  river." 


CHAPTER  V. 

REPORTS  AND  COMMUNICATIONS,  PREVIOUS  TO  THE 

BATTLE — CHARGES   MADE   AGAINST   BAKER, 

AND   ANSWERS   THERETO. 

General  Stone  reported  to  General  McClellan,  Oc- 
tober 19,  1 86 1,*  giving  him  information  obtained  from 
a  deserter  of  the  13th  Mississippi,  Colonel  Barksdale's 
Regiment,  as  follows: 

O11  Wednesday  night  there  was  an  alarm  that  General 
Stone  was  crossing  the  river,  and  the  trains  were  all  brought 
from  Leesburg  to  Goose  creek,  that  he  heard  them  say  all  the 
heavy  baggage  was  in  the  trains,  and  that  the  troops  would 
fight  at  Leesburg,  and  then  if  defeated  fall  back  to  Widow 
Carter's  mill,  below  Goose  creek,  where  they  would  make 
another  stand,  and  if  defeated  there,  they  would  fall  back  to 
Manassas;  that  the  wagons  were  all  kept  ready  to  start  for 
Manassas."  *  *  "I  believe  the  fellow's  story.  The  evi- 
dences of  the  alarm  he  mentions  were  apparent,  and  it  was 
probabably  induced  by  my  strengthening  my  force  on  Harri- 
son's Island,  and  making  use  of  a  large  fiat  boat  there  ;  the' 
place  he  mentions  as  the  second  for  a  stand  (Widow  Carter's 
mill)  is  a  strong  position,  about  one  mile  from  Aldie,  on  the 
road  from  Leesburg  to  Gum  Spring. "  *  *  "  1 have  prepared 
slight  intrenchments  on  Harrison's  Island,  capable  of  covering 
several  hundred  men,  sufficient  to  cover  an  advance  of  a  consider- 
able force  to  the  Island,  and  to  hold  it  for  an  hour  or  two,  in 
spite  of  any  artillery  which  might  be  placed  on  the  commanding 
ground  on  the  Virginia  side.  ChareES.  P.  Stone, 

' '  Brigadier-General,  Com  man  ding. ' ' 

On  the  19th,  the  same  day  that  General  McClellan 
received   this  report  from   General  Stone,   he  ordered 
General  McCall  with  his  strong  division  to  Dranesville, 
*  Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol  V,  page  292. 
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where  he  promptly  arrived,  and  threw  out  strong  re- 
connaissances to  learn  what  he  could  of  the  enemy,  and 
to  gain  knowledge  of  the  country.* 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  (Sunday;,  General  Mc- 
Glellan  received  the  following  from  General  Banks' 
headquarters,  f 

Darnestown,  October  20,  1861. 
Sir:  The  signal  station  at   Sugar  Loaf  telegraphs  that  the 
enemy  have  moved  away  from  Leesburg.     All  quiet  here. 

R.  M.  COPEI.AXD, 
Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

On  the  20th,  the  day  General  McClellan  received  this 
dispatch  from  General  Banks'  headquarters,  he  ordered 
General  Smith  with  his  division  to  act  in  concert  with 
General  McCall,  and  to  push  ' '  strong  parties  from  his 
division  to  Freedom  Hill,  Vienna,  Flint  Hill,  Peacock 
Hill,  etc. ,  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose  in  that  part 
of  the  front. "J 

The  following  will  explain  this  movement  of  the 
Confederate  forces.  General  Evans,  in  command  at 
Iyeesburg,  learned  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  that 
General  McCall  was  advancing.  Before  daybreak  on 
the  20th,  he  drew  his  men  up  in  line  of  battle  and  ad- 
dressed them  thus:  "Gentlemen,  the  enemy  are  ap- 
proaching by  the  Dranesville  road,  16,000  strong,  with 
twenty  pieces  of  artillery .  They  want  to  cut  off  our 
retreat.  Re-enforcements  can't  arrive  in  time,  if  they 
were  sent.  We  must  fight."  His  command  was  at 
once  put  in  motion  across  Goose  creek  and  along  the 
Dranesville  road,  anticipating  a  desperate  engagement 
with  General  McCall' s  column,  reported  to  him  to  be 
moving  in  that  direction. 

After  McCall  and  Smith's  divisions   had  marched, 

*  Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  V,  page  32. 
t  Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  V,  page  32. 
X  Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  V,  page  32. 
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General  McClellan  sent  to  General  Stone  the  following 
telegram:* 

Camp  Griffin,  October  20,  1861. 
General  McClellan  desires  rue  to  inform  you  that  General 
McCall  occupied  Dranesville  yesterday,  and  is  still  there.  Will 
send  out  heavy  reconnaissance,  to-day,  in  all  directions  from 
that  point.  The  General  desires  that  you  will  keep  a  good  outlook 
upon  Leesburg,  to  see  if  this  movement  has  the  effect  to  drive 
them  away.  Perhaps  a  slight  demonstration  on  your  part 
would  have  the  effect  to  move  them.  A.  V.  C0130URN, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

Comte  de  Paris,  one  of  General  McClellan' s  aides, 
writes:  "McClellan  had  allowed  too  great  a  latitude  to 
Stone  by  directing  him  to  keep  a  watch  over  Leesburg, 
which  could  not  have  been  done  without  crossing  the 
Potomac." 

When  General  McClellan  had  received  General 
Banks'  dispatch  and  had  transmitted  the  above  to 
General  Stone,  he  asked  of  General  Stone  the  probable 
number  of  the  enemy  before  him  and  his  means  of 
transportation  at  hand  for  crossing  the  river.  General 
Stone  sent  the  following  dispatch  on  Sunday  night  :f 

Pooi^viivivF,  October  20,  1861. 
Major-GfnFRAI,  McCi,FIvI<an:  Made  a  feint  of  crossing  at 
this  place  this  afternoon,  and  at  the  same  time  started  a  recon- 
noitering  party  toward  Leesburg  from  Harrison's  island. 
Enemy's  pickets  retired  to  intrenchments.  Report  of  recon- 
noitering  party  not  yet  received.  Have  means  of  crossing  125 
men  once  in  ten  minutes  at  each  of  two  points.  River  falling 
slowly.  Chas.  P.  Stone, 

Brigadier-  General. 

This  correction  of  Stone's  means  of  transportation 
seems  to  have  been  made  after  he  had  sent  the  recon- 
noitering  party  toward  L,eesburg,  and  was  most 
probably  the  second  dispatch  upon  the  same  subject, 

*  Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  V,  page  32. 
f  Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  V,  page  33. 
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for  he  testified  under  oath  before  the  committee*  in 
answer  to  the  question,  "Was  General  McClellan  in- 
formed of  your  means  of  transportation  for  crossing 
troops"  *  *  *  " /  replied  to  him  by  telegraph,  stat- 
ing the  number  and  character  of  the  boats  at  each  crossing, 
at  Edward'' s  Ferry  and  at  Harrison1  s  Landing.  In  con- 
nection with  that,  I  would  say  that  from  my  dispatch 
of  the  previous  evening  (Sunday),  General  McClellan 
might  have  supposed  that  those  boats  were  of  somewhat 
larger  capacity  than  they  really  were.  In  that  dispatch, 
after  reporting  the  demonstration  I  had  made  Ton  Sun- 
day), /  reported  that  I  had  means  of  crossing  250  men  in 
ten  minutes  at  two  points.  This  estimate  was  made 
from  a  trial  which  I  had  made,  on  Sunday,  at  Edward's 
Ferry,  of  the  boats  there,  which  were  of  the  same  char- 
acter as  those  used  at  Ball's  Bluff." 

No  trial  had  been  made  on  Sunday  at  Harrison's 
island,  and,  as  afterward  demonstrated,  the  difficulties 
were  infinitely  greater  than  at  Edward's  Ferry;  hence 
after  General  Stone  had  sent  his  reconnoitering  party 
across  at  Harrison's  island,  he  reported  to  General  Mc- 
Clellan, "I  have  means  of  crossing  125  men  once  in 
ten  minutes  at  each  of  two  points.  River  falling 
slowly. ' ' 

When  General  Stone's  means  of  transportation  were 
fully  tested  on  Monday,  it  was  clearly  demonstrated 
that  he  was  again  mistaken,  that  he  could  not  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  with  no  enemy  to 
oppose  him,  cross  to  Ball's  Bluff  on  an  average  more 
than  125  men  each  hour,  and  after  another  large  boat 
(the  only  one  in  which  artillery  could  be  safely  carried), 
had  been  added  by  Colonel  Baker,  and  a  cable  stretched 
from  the  Maryland  shore  to  the  island,  thus  greatly 
improving  the  transportation. 

Quartermaster   Church   Howe,  of  the   15th   Massa- 

*  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  pages  4S9  and  490, 
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chusetts,  who  espoused  General  Stone's  side  of  the 
case,  testified  before  the  Committee  as  follows:* 

"Question.  Of  course  you  knew  that  a  defeat  would 
be  disastrous,  with  the  means  of  transportation  you 
had? 

"Answer.  Yes  sir,  though  our  transportation  was  a 
great  deal  better  than  the  management  of  it.  *  *  There 
was  transportation,  if  rightfy  managed,  to  carry  200 
men  over  in  an  hour. ' ' 

In  reference  to  this  transportation,  Captain  Merritt, 
of  the  19th  Massachusetts,  testified  before  the  Com- 
mittee as  follows  :f 

"Question.  Were  you  present  at  the  battle  of  Ball's 
Bluff? 

"Answer.  My  regiment  did  not  cross  the  river;  they 
crossed  on  to  the  island.  My  compa^r  was  the  first 
company  that  crossed  to  the  island.  I  was  there  for 
three  weeks  before  the  fight,  and  my  men  were  at  work 
on  the  Island  removing  hay,  under  the  superintendence 
of  General  Stone,  and  digging  intrenchments,  and  as- 
sisting in  getting  the  boats  that  General  Stone  brought 
there  into  the  river  from  the  canal. 

"Question.  What  do  you  think  of  the  means  of 
transportation  at  the  time  of  that  battle  ? 

"Answer.  In  my  opinion,  it  was  very  poor:  not  suf- 
ficient. 

"Question.  Was  not  the  transportation  most  mani- 
fest^ insufficient  ? 

"Answer.  It  was  indeed.  Another  thing,  there  was 
no  one  there  to  take  charge  of  them.  General  Stone 
was  there  several  times  in  the  night  for  days  before  the 
fight.  And  on  the  morning  of  the  fight,  after  our 
folks  had  crossed,  nry  men  had  to  go  and  cut  little 
trees  there  to  get  poles  to  push  the  boats  across,  what 
few  poles  they  did  have. 

*  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  378. 

t  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  421. 
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"Question.  How  were  these  boats  manned  ? 

"Answer.  They  were  very  insufficiently  manned,  for 
the  reason  that  we  knew  nothing  about  manning  the 
boats  until  the  time  arrived  for  them  to  eross,  and  the 
men  were  then  taken  promiscuously  from  the  com- 
panies, and  consequently  they  took  those  that  were  unac- 
quainted with  boating.  I  think  there  might  have  been 
men  picked  out  there  who  would  have  manned  the 
boats  very  well.  But  our  men  were  very  green  indeed, 
at  that  matter.  In  order  to  get  poles  long  enough,  the 
men  had  to  cut  down  very  sizable  trees,  and  that 
made  the  poles  so  heavy  as  to  make  them  almost  un- 
manageable. And  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when 
Colonel  //inks  had  ropes  stretched  aovss  there,  no  boat 
could  make  the  passage  from  the  Maryland  shore  to  the 
island,  across  and  back,  in  less  than  an  hour  and  a 
quarter. 

"Question.  What  military  reason  could  a  man  have 
for  sending  troops  across  there  with  only  such  means 
of  transportation  as  you  had?  Was  it  not  culpable 
neglect  ? 

"Answer.  It  was  criminal  neglect,  I  call  it.  I 
thought  so  at  the  time.  My  first  lieutenant  on  Sunday 
morning,  remarked  to  me  that  if  we  undertook  to  cross 
there  with  the  means  for  transportation  we  had,  there 
would  be  a  disaster.  He  remarked  that  there  was  no 
provision  for  a  retreat,  if  we  had  to  retreat. 

' '  Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  swamp- 
ing of  the  boat  there  ? 

"Answer.  Some  of  my  regiment  were  on  the  boat 
that  was  swamped,  but  not  of  my  company.  Company 
'  F 'manned  the  boat  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  island. 
I  was  on  the  island  at  the  time  the  boat  was  swamped. 
The  way  I  understood  and  believed  it  to  have  been 
done  was  this:  they  had  about  thirty  wounded  persons 
in  the  boat  to  bring  across,  and  Colonel  Devens  gave 
the  order  to  his  men  to  save  themselves  the  best  way 
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they  could.  A  rush  was  made  for  the  boat,  aud  she 
careeued  aud  went  down  immediately." 

General  McCall  also  testified  before  the  committee, 
saying, *  that  "General  Stone  had  misstated  uninten- 
tionally, no  doubt,  one  or  two  things  in  his  report.  It 
was  proved  afterward  that  he  had  not  the  means  to 
cross  at  all;  he  could  not  have  crossed  in  the  face  of 
the  foe." 

The  intent  of  this  research  being  more  particularly  to 
direct  attention  to  orders,  incidents  and  circumstances 
immediately  before  and  after  the,battle  of  Ball's  Bluff 
(including  that  which  may  now  be  gleaned  from  the 
public  records  and  the  official  Confederate  reports)  and 
to  aid  all  who  ina}-  be  interested  in  judging  for  them- 
selves who  was  most  to  blame  for  that  disaster,  we  will 
refer  to  some  of  the  incidents. 

At  first  General  Stone  was  roundly  accused  and 
charged  through  the  public  press  not  only  with  disloy- 
alty, but  most  unjustly  with  the  premeditated  murder 
of  Colonel  Baker.  Although  the  carelessness  and  false 
generalship  displayed  by  Stone,  coupled  with  the  expres- 
sion made  by  Colonel  Baker  in  a  social  chat  with  Major 
Robert  Parish,  of  the  California  regiment,  that  "Presi- 
dent Iyincoln  has  given  me  the  commission  of  a  Major- 
General  in  the  army,t  to  be  announced  and  used  by  me 
at  my  discretion  *  *  *  but  such  are  the  jealousies 
against  me  entertained  by  the  regular  army  officers, 

*  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  261. 

j  Colonel  Baker  received  the  appointment  of  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral U.  S.  volunteers,  August  6,  1861,  to  rank  from  Ma}-  17, 
1861.  This  he  declined  August  31,  1861.  On  September  21, 
1861,  he  was  appointed  Major-General  U.  S.  volunteers,  but  at 
the  time  of  his  death  he  had  neither  accepted  nor  declined  the 
appointment.  General  McClellau  was  then  the  only  other  offi- 
cer in  the  Arm}-  of  the  Potomac  holding  that  rank. — Editors 
"Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War." 
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that  I  do  not  expect  to  survive  the  first  battle,"*  were 
well  calculated  to  produce  such  an  impression  upon  the 
public.  After  a  more  thorough  and  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  whole  matter  by  cooler  heads  and  under  less 
perturbed  conditions,  General  Stone's  loyalty  was 
found  to  be  above  suspicion,  and  the  charge  of  premed- 
itated murder  likewise  groundless.  Would  that  after 
light  had  cast  so  friendly  a  shade  upon  his  character 
for  candor  and  fairness  in  dealing  with  his  subordi- 
nates and  for  good  generalship  upon  the  field! 

After  General  Stone  had  been  held  in  close  confine- 
ment for  some  time,  without  charges  having  been  pre- 
ferred or  a  trial  granted  him,  a  sympathetic  reaction  set 
in,  and,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  tide  of  public  opinion 
surged  too  far  the  other  way,  covering  up  and  over- 
shadowing important  facts  in  the  case,  to  the  detriment 
of  Colonel  Baker.  Some  thought  that  Colonel  Baker 
was  too  willing  a  victim  to  the  ill-devised  plans  and 
movements  of  General  Stone,  whose  plans  and 
directions  a  more  wary  officer  would  have  questioned 
before  putting  them  into  execution.  No  doubt  Colonel 
Baker  felt  that  in  a  great  measure  the  safety  of  the 
troops  which  General  Stone  had  crossed,  and  promised 
to  advance  from  Edward' s  Ferry,  depended  upon  his  cel- 
erity, and  close  co-operation  from  the  Bluff,  and  likewise 
have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  movements  of  troops 
under  General  McCall.  It  may  be  truthfully  said  of  Col- 
onel Baker  that  he  was  subordinate  to  General  Stone, 
and  did  his  whole  duty  to  his  country,  and  most 
loyally  to  his  commander,  without  a  question. 

It  has  been  reported  that  General  Grant,  in  com- 
mending the  soldierly  qualities  of  General  Ord,  said  of 
him,  "He  was  one  of  the  few  who  always  did  more 
than  was  expected  of  him,"  and  such  would  have  been 
the  meed  of  praise  bestowed  upon  Colonel  Baker  had 
General   Grant   commanded   in   the   place  of  General 

*See  statement  in  full,  Post. 
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Stciie;  for  a  decided  victory  would  have  been  achieved, 
be3'ond  a  doubt,  by  the  close  co-operation  of  the  troops 
from  Edward's  Ferry,  notwithstanding  the  meagre  trans- 
portation. Instead  of  praise  and  merited  commendation, 
we  find  that  General  Stone  preferred  charges  against 
Colonel  Baker. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  these  charges  before  going 
further  into  the  history  of  the  case,  and  thereafter  see  if 
the  facts  and  testimony  will  support  them,  or  whether 
it  will  appear  that  General  Stone,  upon  second  thought, 
intended  to  shield  himself  by  casting  upon  a  subordi- 
nate officer  the  odium  of  the  disaster;  if  so,  he  had  not 
decided  upon  that  line  of  defence,  when  he  wrote  his 
despatch  of  9 130  p.  m.,  on  the  21st,  to  his  chief,*  in  which 
he  said,  "All  was  reported  going  well  up  to  Baker's 
death,  but  in  the  confusion  following  that,  the  right  wing 
was  outflanked. ' '  Neither  in  this  despatch,  nor  in  any  of 
the  four  despatches  sent  by  him  to  General  McClellan  that 
day,  did  he  breathe  the  slightest  suspicion  of  anything 
being  done  other  than  by  his  orders.  May  we  not  take 
that  as  an  assurance  that  there  was  then  no  thought  in 
his  mind  that  Colonel  Baker  had  acted  other  than  by 
his  orders?  Nor  does  it  appear  that  he  had  such  a 
thought  for  hours  after  the  close  of  the  battle.  Gen- 
eral Stone  seems  to  have  conveyed  a  wrong  impression 
by  his  reports  made  previous  to  giving  his  testimony. 
He  wTas  no  doubt  in  command  of  the  forces  at  both 
crossings,  on  the  Maryland  side;  one  of  his  staff  officers 
spent  the  whole  day  between  his  headquarters  and 
Conrad's  ferry,  and  his  Chief-of-Staff  was  on  the  battle- 
field at  the  Bluff,  and  gave  orders  to  Colonel  Hinks  on 
Harrison's  Island  in  the  name  of  General  Stone. 

General  Dana  and  Major  Bannister,  of  General 
Gorman's  staff,  have  testified  that  General  Stone  was 
in  command  at  both  crossings,  and  the  clinching  testi- 
moity   comes   from   Stone   himself   in   answer   to   the 

'-  Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  V,  page  34. 
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"Question,*  Were  you  in  command  there  (Harrison  1 
Island)  at  the  time  of  the  fight  at  Hall's  Bluff? 

"Answer,  I  was;  yes  sir." 

This  will  surely  set  at  rest  all  doubt  upon  that 
question,')"  therefore  he  should  have  directed  all  that 
was  going  on  at  both  places,  including  transportation 
and  re-enforcements.  No  doubt  both  he  and  Colonel 
Baker  thought  they  were  acti?ig  strictly  iii  accord 
with  the  wishes  of  McClellan,  who  had  been  in- 
formed of  the  crossing  by  Stone,  and  of  all  the  move- 
ments he  was  making,  to  which  McClellan  replied,  "/ 
congratulate  you  and  your  command.'''  General  Mc- 
Clellan had  dispatched  Stone  about  12  m.,  on  Monday, 
the  21st,  "/  may  order  you  to  take  Leesbmg  to-day. 
Shall  I  push  up  one  or  two  divisions  from  this  side  V '  to 
which  Stone  replied,  declining  assistance,  ' '/  think  I  can 
take  Leesburg ,"  he  thinking  that  McCall  was  near  him, 
and  that  their  forces  "would  be  all-sufficient,  and  if 
that  was  not  sufficient,  then  it  was  too  late  for  any  other 
division  to  come  up."  He  also  received  a  despatch  in 
cipher,  to  which  he  replied,  "I  have  received  the  box, 
but  have  no  key." J  General  McClellan  even  tele- 
graphed, "  Take  Leesburg. "|| 

He  (McClellan)  arrived  at  Edward's  Ferry-  on  the 
night  of  the  22d,  and  it  must  be  observed  that  he  ut- 
tered not  one  word  of  censure,  and  after  conferring  with 
Stone,  telegraphed  the  President,  "I  have  investigated 
this  matter,  and  General  Stone  is  without  blame:  had 
his  orders  been  followed,  there  could  or  would  have 

*  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  267. 

f  Stone  gave  this  testimony  January  5,  1862,  some  time  after 
all  of  his  voluminous  and  varied  official  reports  had  been  made, 
i.  e.,  October  29,  November  2,  December  2,  1861. 

%  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  pages  4SS-S9. 

||  Curiously  enough  this  dispatch  being  in  cipher,  could  not 
be  read  by  General  Stone,  who  replied,  "  I  have  the  box,  but 
not  the  key."     At  first  it  was  supposed  to  refer  to  a  box,  and  I 
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been  no  disaster. ' '  But  some  eighteen  months  there- 
after, General  McClellan  testified,  in  relation  to  this 
dispatch,  "I  think  no  formal  investigation  was  ever 
made,"  and  he  then  evidently  concluded  that  General 
Stone  was  responsible,  and  almost  the  sole  cause  of  the 
disaster.  After  General  McClellan  had  exonerated 
General  Stone,  he  (Stone)  made  his  report  of  October 
29,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  disaster  had  been 
caused  by  the  bad  management  of  the  transportation, 
that  "at  least  1000  more  men  should  have  been  gotten 
across" — enough,  he  claimed,  "to  have  turned  the 
scale  in  our  favor."*  At  the  same  time  he  had  at  least 
three  times  that  number  standing  at  Edward's  ferry, 
on  the  Virginia  shore,  within  two  and  one  half  miles  of 
the  fight,  idly  listening  to  the  engagement,  and 
anxiously  awaiting  orders  to  advance,  and  engage  the 
enemy. 

In  another  report  of  November  2d,  after  reflecting 
upon  Colonel  Baker's  management  upon  the  field, 
General  Stone  takes  stronger  ground,  and  assumes 
a  much  bolder  front  by  reporting,  f  "  The  plain  truth  is 
that  this  brave  and  impetuous  officer  was  determined,  at 
all  hazards,  to  bring  on  an  action,  and  made  use  of  the 
discretion  allozved  him  to  do  it. ' ' 

We  will  learn  by  the  testimony  and  from  General 
Stone's  subsequent  statements  under  oath,  how  com- 
pletely this  charge  is  refuted — that  the  action  was 
brought  on  by  Stone  placing  about  nine  hundred  men 
and  two  pieces  of  artillery  on  the  Virginia  bluff,  with- 

was  sent  to  General  Stone's  family  for  the  key,  of  course  to 
no  purpose.  General  McClellan  says  he  "thinks  notice  was 
sent  to  General  Stone  of  McCall's  withdrawal  from  Drauesville. 
He  has  a  right  to  think,  but  the  fact  remains  that  no  such  no- 
tice was  sent.  I  state  this  of  my  own  knowledge." — Colonel 
Richard  B.  Irwin,  "Battles  and  Leaders  of  Civil  War." 

*  Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  V,  page  297. 

|  Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  V,  page  302. 
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out  the  means  for  retreat,  in  the  faee  of  the  memy, 
which  force  he  ordered  to  remain  there  after  they  had 
been  attacked,  and  that  he  directed  Colonel  Baker  to 
cross,  and  not  yield  the  ground  they  held  without  re- 
sistance, and  to  occupy  Leesburg  if  he  could. 

We  will  find  that  General  Stone  carefully  designated 
the  place  at  which  the  troops  were  to  cross  and  the 
ground  that  Colonel  Lee  was  to  hold  with  one  com- 
pany, or  ioo  men,  i.  e.,  "to  occupy  the  heights  on  the 
Virginia  shore  after  Colonel  Devens'  departure,  to 
cover  his  return."  We  will  also  find  that  Colonel 
Devens  is  to  decide  whether  to  remain  on  the  Virginia 
shore  or  return  to  the  island;  who  testified,  "I  deemed 
it  prudent  to  fall  back  to  the  bluff  where  Colonel  Lee 
was;"  who  testified,  "I  concluded  that  he  (Devens) 
intended  to  fight.  I  accordingly  addressed  a  note  to 
Major  Revere,  and  sent  it  over  to  the  island,  saying: 
'  Colonel  Devens  has  fallen  back  on  my  position ;  we 
are  determined  to  fight. '  "  "  Then  '  a  message  came 
from  General  Stone,  between  8  and  9  a.  m.,  that  I 
(Devens)  was  to  remain  where  I  was;  that  I  would  be 
re-enforced."  Colonel  Ward,*  with  the  balance  of  the 
15th  Massachusetts,  and  Major  Revere,  with  the  bal- 
ance of  the  20th  Massachusetts,  crossed  to  his  support, 
with  two  howitzers — all  of  which  was  reported  to 
Stone.  Then  Colonel  Devens  reported  to  Stone,  "  that 
we  were  fully  discovered,  but  that  I  was  still  in  my 
old  position,"  to  which  Stone  replied,  "Very  well; 
Colonel  Baker  will  come  and  take  command."  Baker 
himself  so  stated  to  Howe,  and  Stone  told  Howe  that 
he  had  ordered  Baker  to  cross.  Stone  testified,  "I  di- 
rected him  (Baker)  to  hold  on  there  (on  the  bluff),  and 
of  course  not  to  yield  ground  we  had  taken  possession 
of  without  resistance."  Colonel  Baker  crossed  to  the 
bluff,  between   1    and  2  p.  in.,  just  before  Devens  fell 

"^Who  fell  at  Gettysburg,  July  2,  1S63,  uot  far  from  the  site 
tt'here  the  71st  Pennsylvania  erected  their  monument. 
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back  on  the  bluff  the  second  time,  and  he  did  "hold  on 
there,"  as  directed  by  Stone,  placing  Colonel  Devens 
on  the  right,  which  was  shorty  thereafter  heavily  as- 
sailed, Wistar  on  the  left,  leaving  Colonel  Lee's  troops 
as  he  found  them.  Devens  testified,  "He  (Baker)  said 
that  we  must  hold  on  there  (Stone  had  so  ordered);  that 
re-enforcements  would  come  to  us  at  the  rate  of  about 
so  many  hundred  an  hour, ' '  which  Stone  had  fixed  at 
750  per  hour.  This  shows  conclusively  that  the  posi- 
tion held  by  Baker  upon  the  bluff  was  selected  by 
Stone,  and  was  held  by  Baker  under  Stone's  orders. 
Can  we  think  Stone  just  in  censuring  Baker  for  bring- 
ing on  the  action  at  all  hazards,  and  for  posting  the 
troops  or  keeping  them  just  where  Stone  had  ordered 
him  to  hold  them,  and  for  not  yielding  the  ground 
"we  had  taken  possession  of?"  The  above  shows  that 
Baker  and  Stone  understood  each  other  as  to  these  or- 
ders before  Baker's  death;  of  whom  Stone  testified,* 
"Colonel  Baker  came  on  the  field  in  the  morning  after 
I  had  made  this  disposition,  and  I  directed  him  to 
move  to  the  right  and  take  control  over  there,  telling 
him  all  that  had  been  done."  We  will  see  that  Baker 
left  Stone's  headquarters  with  orders,  about  11  a.  m. 
Notwithstanding  all  this  testimony  of  record,  Stone 
had  previously  reported,  November  2,  iS6i,f  "At 
about  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  there  were  between 
Harrison's  island  and  Leesburg,  on  the  Virginia  side, 
only  seven  companies  of  our  troops  (five  of  the  15th 
and  two  of  the  20th  Massachusetts),  which,  under  the 
cover  of  two  guns  then  on  the  island,  of  four  guns  on 
the  Maryland  shore,  and  the  large  infantry  force  there, 
might  easily  have  been  withdrawn,  even  in  the  face  of 
a  largely  superior  force,  and  with  the  means  of  trans- 
portation which  I  knew  to  be  there "     *     *     *     "  and 

*  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  page  268. 
j  Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  V,  page  300. 
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Colonel  Baker  left  me  at  Edward's  Ferry"  '■'■'■  *  * 
"with  full  (discretionary)  power  to  withdraw  it." 
This  is  in  keeping  with  Stone's  first  report:*  "Colonel 
Baker,  having  arrived  at  Conrad's  Ferry  with  the  Fir  t 
California  regiment  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
reported  in  person  to  me."  If  Stone  did  not  intend  to 
convey  to  his  superiors  by  these  reports  the  idea  that  he- 
had  given  Colonel  Baker  these  orders  very  early  in  the 
morning,  what  does  he  mean?  It  has  and  will  be  shown 
beyond  a  doubt  that  Stone,  after  7  a.  m. ,  ordered  Deven  3 
to  remain  upon  the  bluff,  and  there  re-enforeed  him  up  to 
11  a.  m.,  when  Baker  left  Stone's  quarters  for  the  bluff 
with  instructions  from  Stone,  i.  e.,  "I  directed  him  to 
hold  on  there,  and  of  course  not  to  yield  the  ground  we 
had  taken  possession  of  without  resistance. "f  Can 
these  two  reports  be  frank  and  generous  avowals  of 
facts  without  prejudice  to  the  honored  dead,  or  has  the 
General  dissimulated  with  an  intent  to  shield  himself 
beneath  the  bullet-pierced  mantle  of  his  brave  subordi- 
nate? We  will  leave  the  reader  to  judge,  after  giving 
the  impression  produced  upon  Colonel  Van  Allen,]; 
who  testified,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  Do  you  know 
at  what  time  General  Baker  was  ordered  to  take  com- 
mand over  there  ? 

"Answer.  I  do  not;  I  think  it  was  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning. ' ' 

General  Stone  further  reported: ||  "Had  his  eye  for 
advantage  of  ground  in  posting  his  troops  equalled  his 
daring  courage,  he  would  have  been,  to-day,  an  hon- 
ored, victorious  general  of  the  republic,  instead  of  a 
lamented  statesman,  lost  too  soon  to  the  country." 
When  viewTed  by  the  light  of  the  above  facts  and  testi- 
mony, can  these  charges  come  with  much  force  from  a 
general  who  directed  the  crossing  at  such  a  place  with 

*  Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  V,  page  295. 
f  Report  of  Committee  ou  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  269. 
%  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  461. 
II  Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  V,  page  302. 
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little  or  no  transportation,  and  who  had  fortified  Harri- 
son's Island  to  hold  the  opposite  bluff  frowning  upon 
it  from  an  altitude  of  ioo  to  125  feet,  and  who  did  not 
venture  his  person  upon  the  bluff,  or  even  upon  the 
island,  during  the  action,  for  which  he  was  censured 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War. 

Colonel  Lee  testified*  to  the  question,  "What  was 
the  conduct  and  bearing  of  Colonel  Baker  from  the 
time  he  came  on  the  field  until  he  fell  ? 

"Answer.  I  think  his  bearing  was  that  of  a  cool, 
gallant  and  chivalric  soldier. 

"Question.  He  was  cool  and  self-possessed? 

"Answer.  Perfectly  so." 

And  Major  Revere  testified  to  the  same  effect,  they 
knowing  whereof  they  spoke,  having  been  with  him 
upon  the  field;  and  they  further  testified  that  the  main 
battle  commenced  very  shortly  after  Colonel  Baker  ar- 
rived upon  the  field,  that  he  did  not  have  an  opportun- 
ity to  reconnoitre  the  ground,  that  the  centre  of  the 
line  was  well- placed,  commanding  a  road,  and  that  the 
disaster  resulted  chiefly  from  the  insufficiency  of  trans- 
portation; that  the  euemj7  far  outnumbered  our  men, 
in  which  latter  all  the  officers  upon  the  ground  agreed 
beyond  a  doubt,  and  Colonel  Cogswell  reported, f 
"Colonel  Baker  welcomed  me  on  the  field,  seemed  in 
good  spirits,  and  very  confident  of  a  successful  day." 

Colonel  Iyee,  of  the  20th  Massachusetts,  with  whom 
Captain  Bartlett  served,  has  told  us,'t  "I  disposed  of 
my  men  in  the  best  manner  I  could  to  cover  the  pass- 
age of  the  river,  for  that  was  still  my  duty,  as  I  had 
no  further  orders  than  to  maintain  my  position  there 
on  the  bluff  as  a  covering  party  for  Colonel  Devens." 
*  *  *  "I  hac[  reconnoitered  it  very  carefully  in- 
deed.    Colonel  Baker  left  my  command  mainly  as  it 

*  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  436. 

f  Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  V,  page  321. 

%  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  473. 
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was."  *  *  *  "There  was  a  little  ridge  just  in 
front  of  US,  a  ridge  which  extended  across  the  bluff." 

*  *  *  "On  ollr  right  we  had  been  attaeked  very 
sharply."  ';:  *  *  '.'The  firing  was  pretty  heavy  on 
our  right."  *  *  *  "I  moved  my  own  line  in  ad- 
vance to  this  ridge."  *  ''•'•  "The  whole  line  de- 
livered their  fire."  *  ;;:  ;:'  "My  men  fell 
steadily  a  short  distance,  perhaps  ten  feet;  the 
ground  there  descending  a  little,  where  they  loaded, 
and  at  the  order,  moved  forward  again  very  steadily." 

*  *  *  ' '  YVe  iiad  been  obliged  to  move  two  compa- 
nies of  my  own  regiment  from  the  line  in  the  rear  of  us 
in  order  to  take  the  place  of  companies  in  the  front, 
which  had  been  decimated  or  broken  up  by  the  fire." 

*  *  #  "j  think  the  centre  line  of  battle  was  well 
placed.  I  think  where  I  commanded  nwself  was  well 
placed,  it  was  an  open  space  that  commanded  the 
road. 

"Question.  Was  there  not  a  bluff  on  the  left  that 
protected  the  enemy  from  view  until  they  got  close  to 
you? 

"Answer.  No  sir;  there  wras  a  ravine  in  the  woods 
011  our  left." 

This  testimony  was  corroborated  by  Captain  Bart- 
lett's  Major  (Revere).*  They  also  testified  that  the 
right  of  the  15th  Massachusetts  was  well  placed,  and 
that  the  left  (in  support  of  the  two  howitzers),  being 
on  the  lower  ground,  could  not  maintain  a  fire  to  assist 
Baker's  extreme  left  while  in  that  position. 

We  should  not  assume  that  Stone  had  received  any 
early  information  from  Colonel  Cogswell,  a  prisoner  of 
war,  whose  report  was  not  made  until  nine  months  after 
Stone  had  finished  his  protracted  reports,  although 
Cogswell  reported  (September  22,  1862V!"  when  he 
had  crossed  to  the  bluff  after  2  p.  m.:   "At  this  time 

*~  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  4S6. 
t  Official  Records,  Scries  I,  Vol.  V,  page  320. 
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the  enemy  was  maintaining  a  fire  of  mnsketiy  on  the 
boats  from  a  wooded  hill  on  our  .right,  and  to  disperse 
them  I  ordered  (my  company  C)  to  move  to  the  right 
and  front  and  brush  them  away,  which  was  hand- 
somely executed;  thus  the  passage  of  the  second  branch 
was  made  secure  from  that  quarter."  *  *  *  "I 
ascended  the  bluff. "  *  *  *  ' '  I  found  Colonel  Baker 
near  the  bluff  on  the  edge  of  an  open  field  *  *  * 
the  shortest  parallel  side  near  the  edge  of  the  bluff, 
and  along  this  line  was  the  ist  California  regiment, 
while  the  15th  Massachusetts  regiment  was  formed  in 
line  in  the  open  woods  forming  the  right  hand  bound- 
ary of  the  field,  its  line  being  nearly  perpendicular  to 
that  of  the  California  regiment.  Two  mountain  how- 
itzers *  *  *  were  posted  in  front  of  the  angle 
formed  by  these  two  regiments.  A  deep  ravine,  hav- 
ing its  mouth  on  the  left  of  the  point  where  we  landed, 
extended  along  the  left  of  the  open  field,  and  wound 
around  in  front  of  it,  forming  nearly  a  semicircle, 
bounded  by  wooded  hills,  commanding  the  whole  open 
space."  *  *  *  "Some  companies  of  the  20th  Mas- 
sachusetts were  posted,  in  reserve,  behind  the  line  of  the 
California  regiment.  I  advised  an  immediate  advance 
of  the  whole  force  to  occupy  the  hills,  which  were  not 
then  occupied  by  the  enemy."  It  should  be  observed 
that  Cogswell  had  not  been  upon  these  hills  to  the 
left,  and  could  not  speak  from  experience.  Therefore, 
let  us  see  what  the  Confederate  Colonel  Jenifer  re- 
ported:* "At  12  o'clock  3^ou  sent  the  8th  Virginia  regi- 
ment *  *  *  to  my  support  (which  he  lost  sight 
of  in  the  woods).  At  1:30  o'clock  I  left  my  position 
on  the  left,  and  rode  through  the  thick  wToods  to  where 
Colonel  Hunton's  regiment  was  stationed  (just  back 
of  the  edge  of  the  hills),  to  the  left  of  the  Federal  line.f 

*  Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  V,  page  36S. 
t  See   Colonel  Hunton's   Report;  Official  Records,   Series  I, 
Vol.  V,  page  366. 
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I  also  suggested  to  him  (Htmton)  to  make  his 

crawl  on  their  hands  and  knees  to  the  brow  of  the  hill 
just  in  front,  in  order  to  make  a  more  successful  attack 
on  the  enemy"  ';:  :;:  *  "fifty  or  sixty  yards  dis- 
tant," where  Colonel  Griffin,  of  the  18th  Mississippi, 
found  them,  and"-  said  they  "  'went  into  action  between 
1  and  2  p.  m.,  and  fought  the  enemy  for  more  than 
an  hour'  *  *  *  and  that  'the  Federalists  were 
strongly  posted  *  *  *  on  an  eminence,  with  the 
open  field  in  front;  their  right  protected  by  woods,  and 
their  left  by  woods  and  a  deep  ravine,'  "  when  he  came 
into  action  on  the  right  of  the  8th  Virginia,  at  about 
2:30  p.  m. 

We  have  learned  that  Colonel  Baker  was  directed  by 
Stone  ' '  to  hold  on  there ' '  on  the  bluff  where  he  had 
placed  Lee,  and  that  he  had  no  apparent  authority  to 
advance  until  Cogswell  arrived  on  the  field  about  2:30 
p.  m. ,  with  the  1 1 150  a.  m.  order,  i.  e.,  "If  you  can  push 
them,  you  may  do  so,  so  far  as  to  have  a  strong 
position  near  Leesburg,  if  you  can  keep  them  before 
you,"  which  was  Colonel  Baker's  first  authority  to 
move  from  that  position,  as  indicated  by  the  communi- 
cation. 

Cogswell  reported,  "I  told  him  (Baker)  that  the 
whole  action  must  be  on  our  left,  and  that  we  must  oc- 
cupy those  hills.  No  attention  was  apparently  paid  to 
this  advice."  Colonel  Wistar,  who  had  been  put  in 
command  upon  the  left,  has  told  us  in  his  testimony,!" 
"I  took  one  company  of  my  own  skirmishers,  and  di- 
rected them  to  advance  in  open  order  to  a  hill,  so  as  to 
see  what  they  could  ascertain  of  the  enemy's  position 
and  strength.  Just  as  the}^  were  about  moving  out. 
Colonel  Baker  and  Cogswell  came  up  to  me  (with 
11:50   a.    m.    order,    when   Baker   read   it).      Colonel 

*  Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  V,  page  365. 

t  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  30S. 
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Baker  said,  "Colonel  Wistar,  I  want  you  to  send 
out  two  of  your  best  skirmishing  companies  to  the 
front  and  feel  the  enemy's  position.  *  *  *  Make 
a  thorough  reconnaissance."  *  *  *  "They  had 
(the  first  company),  got  about  ten  paces  in  the  woods 
and  I  was  about  thirty^  paces  behind  with  the  second 
company,  when  the  whole  8th  Virginia  Regiment  rose 
up  from  the  ground  about  thirty  paces  off,  and  ran 
right  at  them  with  the  bayonet,  without  firing  a  shot. ' ' 
(Thus  the  main  action  commenced.)  ' '  In  the  meantime, 
at  the  first  fire,  Colonel  Baker  moved  up  his  reserve,  and 
extended  our  left  with  it,  so  that  we  ivere  then  all  in 
position.  The  action  then  went  on."  This  proves  that 
Colonel  Wistar  found  the  8th  Virginia  tying  down 
where  Colonel  Jenifer  said  they  were  at  1:30  p.  m., 
along  the  brow  of  the  hill.  Colonel  Hunton  placed 
them  near  the  brow  of  the  hill  at  a  much  earlier  hour 
than  1:30  p.  m.,  as  shown  by  his  report,  so  we  must 
conclude  that  Cogswell  was  mistaken  when  he  re- 
ported that  at  2:30  p.  m.,  "the  hills  *  *  *  were 
not  then  occupied  hy  the  enemy,"*  and  that  "No  at- 
tention was  apparently  paid  to  his  advice." 

General  Stone  appended  to  his  final  report  of  Decem- 
ber 2,  1 86 1,  seven  concise  statements,  or  declarations,"!" 
as  follows: 

' '  First.  General  Stone  directed  Colonel  Baker  to  go 
the  right,  and  in  his  discretion  to  recall  the  troops 
then  over  the  river,  or  to  cross  more  force.  Colonel 
Baker  made  up  his  mind,  and  declared  it  before  he 

-  Colonel  E.  V.  White  (Confederate),  of  whom  we  will  have 
occasion  to  speak  more  than  once,  has  informed  the  author: 
"The  Confederate  forces  were  not  at  Edward's  fern-,  but  a  mile 
or  more  up  the  river."  *  *  *  "I  should  suppose  about  2 
o'clock  (p.  m.)  nearly  all  of  our  people  were  withdrawn  from 
before  Gorman,"  and  that  there  was  "  nothing  but  the  Confed- 
erate forces  "  between  Baker  and  Gorman's  forces,  the  distance 
between  the  two  latter  being  about  two  and  one-half  miles. 

f  Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  V,  page  307. 
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reached   the  crossing-place,  to  cross   with    his  whole 

force." 

Lieutenant  Howe  tells  us  General  Stone  informed 
him  that  he  had  given  Colonel  Baker  orders  to  1 

which  is  corroborated  by  Colonels  Lee  and  Devens, 
Major  Revere,  and  others.  We  will  learn  that  to  have 
withdrawn  the  troops  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  would 
have  been  disastrous,  at  the  time  Baker  arrived  opposite 
Harrison's  Island  with  orders,  not  only  to  the  troops 
on  the  bluff,  but  most  probably  to  those  across  at  Ed- 
ward's Ferry,  and  the  ground  would  have  been  yielded 
without  the  resistance  which  Colonel  Baker  was  or- 
dered by  Stone  to  make, 

Let  us  take  what  light  we  can  get  from  General  Mc- 
Clellan's  headquarters,  reflected  by  Comte  de  Paris, 
one  of  the  chief's  aides,  who  advanced  to  Dranesville 
with  General  McCall.  Although,  at  the  time  he  wrote, 
he  did  not  know  the  true  inwardness  of  the  whole 
affair,  but  correctly  wrote,  "Stone,  convinced  that  the 
enemy  was  not  in  force  at  Eeesburg,  thought  he  might 
make  a  demonstration  in  that  direction,  corresponding 
with  those  which  McClellan  had  mentioned  in  his 
despatch,  and  thus  take  possession  of  that  town  with- 
out involving  himself  in  a  serious  engagement." 
#  #  *  <<jje  acivanceci  troops  at  Conrad's  and  Ed- 
ward's Ferries.  Stone  thereby  transcended  the  instruc- 
tions of  McClellan.*  His  {Stone's)  imprudence  was 
aggravated  by  the  evident  insufficiency  of  his  means  fo> 
crossing  the  river.  The  waters,  which  had  risen  very 
high  during  the  last  week,  rendered  that  operation  ex- 
tremely difficult. "  *  *  *  ' '  The  reconnaisance  was 
finished, ' '  *  *  *  ' '  and  all  the  Federal  detachments 
should  immediately  after  have  been  brought  back  from 
the  other  side  of  the  river.     But  at  that  moment  (8  a. 

*  This  relates  to  the  movements  early  in  the  day.  See  Chap- 
ter XII,  for  Stone's  testimony,  for  dispatches  and  McClellan's 
approval  received  later  in  the  day. 
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in. — three  hours  before  Baker  took  command)  General 
Stone,  who  had  just  witnessed  the  passage  of  a  portion 
of  Gorman's  Brigade  at  Edward's  Ferry,  full  of  con- 
fidence in  the  success  of  the  manoeuvre,  sent  the  20th 
Massachusetts  to  Ball's  Bluff  (with  two  mountain  how- 
itzers), together  with  the  detachments  of  the  15th  which 
had  remained  at  Harrison's  island.  At  the  same  time 
he  gave  the  fatal  order  to  Devens  to  wait  on  the  right 
side  of  the  river  (at  the  bluff)  for  these  re-enforce- 
ments. In  his  instructions,  McClellan  had  allowed  too 
great  a  latitude  to  Stone,  by  directing  him  to  keep  a 
waich  over  Leesburg,  which  could  not  have  been  done 
without  crossing  the  Potomac.  He  should,  perhaps, 
have  more  thoroughly  impressed  on  his  mind  the  isola- 
tion in  which  any  troops  sent  to  operate  on  the  right 
borders  of  the  river  would  find  themselves.  The 
errors  committed  by  Stone  were  more  serious;  putting 
too  much  faith  in  the  reports  of  his  scouts,  he  persuaded 
himself  that  a  demonstration  would  be  sufficient  to 
cause  the  evacuation  of  Iyeesburg,  and  he  combined  all 
movements  of  his  troops  as  if  he  were  sure  of  being  able  to 
occupy  that  town . ' ' 

"Second.  General  Stone  directed  five  companies  to 
be  thrown  into  Smart's  Mill,  on  the  right  of  Ball's 
Bluff.  Colonel  Baker  allowed  these  companies  to  be 
directed  to  the  front." 

This  charge  will  be  completely  refuted,  and  we  will 
find  that  Colonel  Ward  received  his  instructions  at 
least  three  hours  before  Colonel  Baker  took  com- 
mand,* and  that  lieutenant  Howe  reported  to  Gen- 
eral Stone,  immediately  after  Colonel  Baker  left  his 
quarters  and  before  he  assumed  active  command  (or 
arrived  opposite    Harrison's    Island  with    orders,  say 

*  Colonel  Devens  reported  (Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  V, 
page  309):  "I  was  rejoined  at  8  a.  m.  by  Quartermaster  Howe, 
who  reported  to  rne  that  I  was  to  remain  where  I  was,  and 
would  be  re-enforced  by  Colonel  Ward  and  ten  cavalrymen." 
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11:30  a.  m.),  that  "our  Colonel  Ward,  instead  of 
proceeding  to  Smart' s*Mill,  had  re-enforced  Colonel 
Devens;"  to  which  General  Stone  made  no  objection, 
simply  replying,  that  "Colonel  Baker  is  at  that  place, 
and  will  arrange  these  things  to  suit  himself."  There- 
is  no  evidence  to  specifically  show  that  Colonel  Baker 
knew  anything  of  Colonel  Ward's  orders.  A  glance 
at  the  diagram  of  the  battle-field  will  show  that  Smart's 
Mill  was  commanded  by  the  bluff. 

"Third.  General  Stone  sent  cavalry  scouts  to  be 
thrown  out  in  advance  of  the  infantry  on  the  right. 
Colonel  Baker  allowed  this  cavalry  force  to  return 
without  scouting,  and  did  not  replace  it,  although  he 
had  plenty  at  his  disposition." 

This  charge  seems  glaringly  false;  these  scouts  were 
taken  over  and  commanded  by  a  member  of  General 
Stone's  staff,  who  almost  immediately  returned  with 
them  to  Stone's  quarters,  of  which  he  very  innocently 
testified:  "The  first  thing  I  knew  about  that  force  they 
came  back,  having  never  been  thrown  to  the  front  at 
all;"*  and  at  the  same  time  he  had  about  four  times  as 
many  cavalry  scouts  across  at  Edward's  ferry,  not  more 
than  two  miles  from  Devens'  position,  ready  for  duty,  but 
without  orders.  This  staff  officer  wTith  his  scouts  bore  a 
message  to  General  Stone,  two  or  three  hours  before 
Colonel  Baker  took  command,  asking  for  re-enforce- 
ments, which  Stone  sent.  Colonel  Baker  could  find  no 
transportation  in  which  to  cross  his  own  cavalry  when 
he  arrived. 

"Fourth.  Colonel  Baker  assumed  command  on  the 
right  about  10  a.  m.,  but  never  sent  an  order  or  mes- 
sage to  the  advance  infantr}-  until  it  was  pressed  back 
to  the  bluff  about  2:15  p.  m." 

We  will  learn  from  the  reports  and  testimony,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  that  it  was  after  11  a.  m.  when  Colonel 
Baker  assumed  command,  most  likely  12  m.,  and  that 
*  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2y  page  26S. 
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lie  was  upon  the  bluff  between  i  and  2  p.  in.,  having 
made  good  use  of  the  time  in  the  interim.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  took  some  time  to  ride  up  from 
Stone's  quarters,  and  considerable  time  to  cross  the  two 
branches  of  the  swollen  river,  to  reconnoitre  the  island, 
to  improve  the  transportation,  as  herein  mentioned, 
and  to  prepare  for  a  retreat,  in  case  it  should  be  neces- 
sary. 

"Fifth.  Colonel  Baker  spent  more  than  an  hour  in 
personally  superintending  the  lifting  of  a  boat  from  the 
canal  to  the  river  (which  Stone  made  one  and  a  half 
hours  in  his  testimony),  when  a  junior  officer  or  ser- 
geant would  have  done  as  well,  in  the  meantime  ne- 
glecting to  visit  or  give  orders  to  the  advanced  force  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy." 

Colonel  Wistar  tells  us*  that  he  himself  had  this 
boat  lifted  from  the  canal  into  the  river,  z,  <?.,  "These 
were  all  the  facilities  I  know  of  when  I  commenced  to 
cross;  but  about  half  an  hour  afterward  (say  12m.)  I 
had  another  boat,  which  I  had  noticed  in  the  canal 
about  a  mile  above  when  I  marched  down.  I  sent  a 
detachment  of  my  men  after  it,  had  it  brought  down 
the  canal,  and  then  by  force  of  muscle  lifted  it  out  of 
the  canal  and  run  it  into  the  river,  "f  It  would  seem 
that  Colonel  Baker  did  spend  a  little  time  before  cross- 
ing, but  no  more  than  was  necessary  in  giving  orders 
for  the  assembling  of  troops  to  advance  to  his  support, 
if  needed,  and  in  trying  to  improve  the  means  of  trans- 
portation by  having  a  cable  stretched  across  the  river."]; 

*  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  314. 

f  See  Major  Ritman's  statement  concerning  transportation 
and  this  boat,  ante. 

X  Colonel  Wistar  testified  (Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct 
of  War,  2,  page  308),  "  I  had  crossed  six  companies  on  to  the 
island,  and  had  got  one  company  across  from  the  island  to  the 
Virginia  side.  Then  Colonel  Baker  himself  arrived  on  the 
island,  having  been  engaged  in  futile  attempts  to  stretch  a  rope 
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A  more  needed  and  important  work  could  not  have- 
been  performed  (had  a  whole  hour  been  consumed  in 
the  work),  as  shown  by  subsequent  events.  After 
allowing  Colonel  Baker  time  to  cross  to  the  bluff,  it 
would  seem  that  he  had  moved  quite  rapidly,  although 
he  did  stop  a  few  minutes  to  encourage  the  men  while 
getting  a  boat  into  the  river — the  only  one  in  which 
artillery  could  be  safely  crossed — by  telling  them  "the 
harder  they  worked  and  the  greater  the  transportation 
the  less  fighting  would  they  have  to  do." 

"  Sixth.  No  order  of  passage  was  arranged  for  the 
boats;  no  guards  were  established  at  the  landings, *  no 
boat  crews  were  detailed." 

We  have  learned  that  when  Stone  was  under  oath 
before  the  committee,  he  answered  the  question  "Were 
you  in  command  there  (Harrison's  Island)  at  the  time 
of  the  fight  at  Ball's  Bluff?  Answer.  I  was;  yes,  sir;" 
which  of  itself  should  be  an  all-sufficient  answer. 

But  the  testimony  proves  that  boat  crews  had  been 
detailed  from  Colonel  Hinks'  regiment,  before  the  Mas- 
sachusetts men  had  commenced  to  cross,  early  in  the 
morning,  and  that  the}-  were  composed  of  the  men 
whom  Stone  had  previously  placed  upon  the  island  in 
charge  of  the  boats.     Colonel  Wistar  will  tell  us  that 

across  from  the  Man-land  side  to  the  island,  which  up  to  that 
time  had  failed.     Afterward  that  was  successful." 

-Colonel  Lee  and  Major  Revere  testified,  as  to  guards  (Re- 
port of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  pages  484  and  486),  as 
follows: 

"  Question.  Could  any  guards  have  been  placed  over  the 
boats  to  have  afforded  any  reasonable  chance  for  the  escape  of 
the  men  when  they  were  obliged  to  fall  back  to  the  river  ? 

"  Ansiuer.  I  think  not.  The  boats  were  liable  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  fire  of  the  enemy;  one  was  sunk.  We  supposed 
the  bottom  had  been  riddled  by  bullets.  The  metallic  boat 
floated  down  the  river,  the  man  who  was  bringing  it  over  hav- 
ing been  shot,  and  every  man  who  undertook  to  swim  was  ex- 
posed to  a  heavy  fire." 
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"  There  was  no  guard  necessary,  for  there  were  troops 
in  them  (the  boats)  all  the  time."  Each  regimental 
commander  guarded  and  controlled  the  transportation 
as  his  command  passed  over;  first  Devens,  then  Jyee, 
then  Captain  Candy  and  his  scouts,  followed  by  Ward 
and  Major  Revere;  then  came  Wistar,  Cogswell,  and 
finally  Hinks.  This  seems  to  have  been  Stone's  ar- 
rangement, with  which  he  afterward  became  dissatis- 
fied, as  shown  above.  Major  Bowe,  of  Cogswell's 
regiment,  was  in  command  on  the  Island  and  con- 
trolled the  boats  running  to  the  Virginia  shore  when 
they  were  lost  (See  Colonel  Hinks'  report),  the  enemy 
having  again  opened  fire  upon  the  boats  and  the  troops 
then  crossing.  We  will  learn  that  this  miserable  trans- 
portation furnished  by  Stone  was  used  to  its  utmost 
capacit3r,  although  with  great  difficult}^  in  a  swollen 
and  rapid  river,  aggregating  five  hundred  yards  in 
width,  until  the  enemy  opened  fire  on  the  boats  at  the 
crossing,  thus  proving  that  General  McCall  was  right 
in  testifying  that  General  Stone  had  misstated,  and  that 
he  had  not  the  means  to  cross  at  all  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy,  in  which  General  Banks  fully  concurred.  Colo- 
nel Lee  and  Major  Revere  testified,*  as  follows,  to  the 
question,  ' '  If  there  had  been  sufficient  means  of  trans- 
portation across  the  river,  were  there  not  sufficient 
troops  in  the  vicinity  to  have  re-enforccd  you  so  as  to 
have  enabled  you  to  win  the  da}'  ? 

"Answer.  Undoubtedly.  There  might  have  been 
3,000  to  4,000  troops  passed  over. 

"Question.  So  that  the  whole  disaster  resulted  from 
insufficiency  of  transportation  ?     *    *  _  * 

"Answer.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  question  about  that." 

A  small  corps,  1,600  strong,  was  obliged  to  fight  a 
force  of  3,200  (that  being  the  enemy's  force,  as  stated 
to  me,  while  a  prisoner,  by  a  rebel  officer),  and  fight 
tii cm  under  great  disadvantage;  while  Comte  de  Paris 

*  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  pages  484,  4S5. 
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wrote,  "His  (Stone's)  imprudence  was  aggravated  by 
the  evident  insufficiency  of  his  means  for  crossing  the 

river. ' ' 

When  General  Stone  came  up  in  person,  about  5  p. 
m.  (after  Colonel  Baker  fell),  and  showed  some  disposi- 
tion to  move  out  of  his  quarters,  our  men  were  still 
righting  on  the  other  side.  Was  it  not  a  crying  shame- 
that  he  did  not  make  the  slightest  effort  to  extricate  or 
re-enforee  them  by  his  troops  at  hand,  or  make  use  of 
the  artillery  on  the  Maryland  side,  if  practicable,  which 
he  reported  should  have  been  used,  and,  under  its  fire, 
send  boats  to  their  rescue  ? 

' '  Seventh.  The  troops  were  so  arranged  on  the  field 
as  to  expose  them  all  to  fire,  while  but  few  could  fire  on 
the  enemy.  His  troops  occupied  all  the  clear  ground 
in  the  neighborhood,  while  the  enemy  had  the  woods 
and  the  commanding  wooded  height,  which  last  he 
might  easily  have  occupied  before  the  enemy  came  up." 

This  is  manifestly  untrue.  Stone,  not  having  risked 
his  person  near  the  field,  was  correctly  informed  by 
nearly  all  the  official  reports,*  which  it  would  seem  he 
had  not  read  carefully,  or,  to  serve  his  purpose,  utterly 
disregarded.  Colonel  Devens  had  his  command  in  an 
open  field  at  first,  but  as  soon  as  the  enemy  approached 
in  force  he  fell  back  to  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and  Colo- 
nel Baker  there  formed  his  line  of  battle,  with  the  artil- 
lery on  the  rising  ground  in  front,  but  as  near  the  edge 
of  the  woods  as  it  could  be  served,  while  he  occupied  the 
highest  wooded  grounds  (selected  by  Colonel  Lee),  with 
the  infantry  force  at  hand,  the  ground  from  which  he 
could  best  retreat  or  cover  his  crossing-place  for  re- 
enforcements.  He  placed  the  15th  Massachusetts  in 
the  woods  on  the  right  skirting  the  open  field,  and  Wis- 
tar  with  his  battalion  on  the  left  along  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  his  left  protected  by  a  deep  ravine,  with  three 

-"Cogswell's  report,  referred  to,  was  not  made  until  eleven 
months  after  the  engagement. 
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companies  of  the  20th  Massachusetts  as  a  reserve  in 
the  rear  of  the  centre,  covering  the  break  between  the 
two  regiments,  but  protected  from  the  direct  fire  by  the 
bluff  until  they  went  into  action.  The  fourth  company 
of  the  20th  was  thrown  out  to  the  rear  of  the  right 
flank,  and  the  fifth  company  to  rear  of  the  left  flank  as 
skirmishers,  which  is  corroborated  by  nearly  all  the 
National  and  Confederate  official  reports  and  the  testi- 
mony taken.  Colonel  Devens'  and  other  reports,  as 
well  as  Colonel  L,ee's  and  Major  Revere 's  testimon}^, 
show  that  the  reserve  companies  of  the  20th  Massachu- 
setts were  engaged,  and  that  Colonel  Baker  some  time 
thereafter  ordered  Devens  to  detach  two  companies 
from  the  right  to  the  support  of  the  left,  and  to  draw  in 
his  right  proportionately,  which  he  did;  while  Colonel 
Wistar  has  told  us  that  ' '  Colonel  Baker  moved  up  his 
reserve  and  extended  our  left  with  it. ' ' 

It  would  tire  the  reader's  patience  beyond  endurance, 
to  consider  all  the  conflicting  statements  and  contradic- 
tory reports,  made  by  Stone  from  time  to  time  with  evi- 
dent dissimulation,  perhaps  to  divert  attention  from  his 
false  generalship  at  Edward's  Ferry,  as  well  as  at  the 
bluff,  and  from  his  very  apparent  worthless  transporta- 
tion;* therefore,  we  will  omit  much  that  might  be  writ- 
ten, with  the  remark  that  when  an  officer  is  forced  to 
grasp  at  straws  and  indulge  in  innuendoes,  it  shows  to 
what  a  desperate  strait  he  has  been  driven,  and  how 
easily  his  cause  could  be  shattered  and  felled  in  pieces, 
were  it  to  go  before  a  court  of  inquiry,  through  which 
Colonel  Baker's  name  would  have  passed  scathless,  his 
record  brightened  by  the  contrast,  his  light  burning 
clearly  and  steadily  to  the  close  of  his  brilliant  career. 

*  See  Opinion  delivered  by  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War, 
Chapters   X  and  XII. 
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*  vSee  Opinion  delivered  by  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War, 
Chapters   X  and  XII. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

OFFICIAL    ORDERS    AND    INSTRUCTIONS     FOR    THE 
FIRST   ADVANCE. 

Having  now  given  an  outline  of  the  incipient  stages 
of  this  movement  and  of  the  charges  preferred,  we  will 
turn  to  some  of  the  early  orders  issued  by  General 
Stone,  under  which  nine  hundred  or  more  men  with 
two  mountain  howitzers  were  placed  on  the  bluff  oppo- 
site Harrison's  island. 

Headquarters  ~\ 

Corps  of  Observation,  I 
POOEESVILXE,  October  20,  1861.  j 
Colonel:  You  will  please  send  orders  to  the  canal  to  have  the 
two  new  flatboats  now  there,  opposite  the  island,  transferred  to 
the  river,  and  will  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.  have  the  island  re-enforced 
by  all  of  your  regiment  now  on  duty  on  the  canal  and  at  the 
New  York  battery.  The  pickets  will  be  replaced  by  the  com- 
panies of  the  19th  Massachusetts  there. 

Very  respectful^,  your  obedient  servant, 
Chas.  P.  Stone, 

Brigadier-  Gefieral, 
Colonel  Charles  Devens,  commanding  15th  Regiment  Massa- 
chusetts Uolitnteers* 

Coeonee  Devens  testified  before  the  committeef  as 
follows: 

"  The  next  order  I  received  was  a  verbal  one,  about 
night,  received  through  Captain  Stewart,  General 
Stone's  Adjutant- General.  It  directed  me  to  send  Cap- 
tain Philbrick  over  with  a  small  party.  He  took  ten  or 
fifteen  men,  and  crossed  opposite  the  bluff  in  the  place 
where  the  men  had  before  been  across,  where  Captain 

*  Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  V,  page  299. 
f  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  404. 
(95) 
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Philbrick  himself  had  been  across,  as  General  Stone 
knew.  He  crossed  one  day,  when  General  Stone  and 
myself  were  both  present,  with  two  or  three  of  his  men, 
had  gone  up  the  bluff  to  the  crest  of  the  bluff,  and  sat- 
isfied himself  that  that  portion  of  the  river  was  not 
picketed.  Captain  Philbrick,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark, 
was  to  cross  the  river  with  ten  or  fifteen  men,  push  out 
to  within  a  mile  of  L,eesburg,  if  he  could  do  so  without 
being  discovered,  and  then  return  and  report.  *  *  :  * 
They  went  out,  as  they  supposed,  somewhere  about  a 
mile  in  the  direction  of  Leesburg,  and  then  returned  and 
reported  that  they  had  come  upon  a  camp  of  the  enemy 
*  *  *  less  than  half  a  regiment.  I  directed  the 
quartermaster  (Church  Howe)  to  immediately  report 
the  facts  to  General  Stone.  I  directed  him  to  go,  be- 
cause he  had  been  across  with  Captain  Philbrick.  I 
remained  on  the  island,  waiting  for  General  Stone's 
directions,  and  I  received  from  General  Stone,  some- 
where about  12  o'clock,  this  order: 

"Headquarters  ] 

Corps  of  Observation,         [■ 

PoolesvielE,  October  20,  1S61,  10:30  p.  m.  J 

{Special  Orders,  No.  — ] 

"  Colonel  Devens  will  land  opposite  Harrison's  island  with  five 
companies  of  his  regiment,  and  proceed  to  surprise  the  camp  of 
the  enemy,  discovered  by  Captain  Philbrick  in  the  direction  of 
Leesburg.  The  landing  and  march  will  be  effected  with 
silence  and  rapidity.  Colonel  Lee,  20th  Massachusetts  volun- 
teers, will  immediately  after  Colonel  Devens'  departure  occupy 
Harrison's  island  with  four  companies  of  his  regiment,  and  will 
cause  the  four-oared  boat  to  be  taken  across  the  island  to  the 
point  of  departure  of  Colonel  Devens.  One  company  will  be 
thrown  across  to  occupy  the  heights  on  the  Virginia  shore  after 
Colonel  Devens'  departure,  to  cover  his  return.  Two  mountain 
howitzers  will  be  taken  silently  up  the  tow-path  and  carried  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Lee. 

"Colonel  Devens  will  attack  the  camp  of  the  enemy  at  day- 
break, and,  having  routed  them,  will  pursue  them  as  far  as  lie 
deems  prudent,  and  will  destroy  the  camp,  if  practicable,  before 
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returning.     He  will  make  all  the  observations  possible  on  the 
country,  will,  under  all  circumstances,  keep  his  comman 
in  hand,  and  not  sacrifice  them  to  any  supposed  advanl 

rapid  pursuit.  Having  accomplished  this  duty,  Colonel  DeveUS 
will  return  to  his  present  position,  unless  he  shall  sec  one  on 
the  Virginia  side,  near  the  river,  which  he  can  undoubtedly 
hold  until  re-euforced,  and  one  which  can  be  successfully  held 
against  largely  superior  numbers.  In  such  a  case  he  will  hold 
on  and  report.  Chas.  P.  vStone, 

Brigadier-  General. ' '  * 

Colonel  Devens  further  testified,  "Somewhere  be- 
tween 12  and  i  o'clock  I  commenced  crossing  the 
river,  which  was  done  with  great  care,  great  anxiety 
not  to  make  a  noise  and  disturb  any  pickets  above  or 
below.  The  men  were  put  into  the  boat  very  silently, 
and  ferried  across.  Somewhere  about  4  o'clock  we 
had  crossed  five  companies  of  my  regiment.  *  *  * 
Colonel  L,ee  ranked  me.  He  said  he  would  go  across 
with  that  company  himself,  and  sent  across  about  100 
men,  and  came  with  them.  *  *  *  J  went  across  to 
the  Virginia  side.  I  then  waited  with  the  men  until 
daybreak — until  the  first  glimmer  of  light.  In  the 
meantime  I  had  sent  my  scouts  out  to  the  right  and 
left,  to  see  if  the}'  could  find  anything  in  our  imme- 
diate vicinity  in  the  woods.  They  reported  all  quiet. 
As  the  light  began  to  appear  *"  *  *  I  set  my  column 
in  motion,  leaving  Colonel  Lee  and  his  company  of 
men  on  the  bluff  *  *  *  we  passed  across  this 
field,  which  w7as  afterward  the  field  of  the  main  action 
of  the  day,  into  the  woods,  and  crossed  one  or  two 
more  open  spaces  before  reaching  the  front  of  the 
woods,  which  was  toward  Leesburg.  On  arriving 
there,  as  it  had  grown  lighter,  I  saw  what  had  caused 
the  mistake  of  the  scouts,  and  in  a  moment  or  two  sat- 
isfied myself  that  there  had  been  a  mistake,  and  in  the 
uncertain  light,  even  in  the  first  light  of  the  morning,  it 

*  Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  V,  page  300. 
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did  not  look  unlike  a  row  of  tents.  *  *  *  We  then 
halted  the  force.  Captain  Philbrick  and  myself,  with 
three  or  four  men,  pushed  over  the  slope.  It  had  then 
begun  to  get  so  light  that  the  high  valley  in  which 
Leesburg  \xy  was  in  full  sight,  and  we  were  apparently 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  town.  I  then  fell  back 
again  into  the  woods.  At  that  time  I  deemed  it  rrty  duty 
to  report,  as  m}^  force  had  not  been  discovered,  and  as  I 
was  in  a  position  well  protected.  *  *  *  Accordingly 
I  directed  the  quartermaster  of  the  regiment  (Church 
Howe)  to  return  to  General  Stone  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  report  that  the  camp  wTas  all  a  mistake,  and  that  I 
was  well  protected  in  the  woods,  and  concealed,  and  I 
waited  his  further  orders.  After  the  quartermaster 
left,  possibly  an  hour — it  might  be  perhaps  at  8  o'clock, 
a  body  of  riflemen,  afterward  found  to  be  Mississippi 
riflemen,  were  observed  to  be  going  up  on  our  right, 
which  was  in  the  direction  of  Conrad's  Ferry  above. 
*  *  *  We  pursued  them  over  this  slope  a  little  way, 
they  falling  back  until  they  got  into  the  cover  of  a 
ditch  or  trench,  and  then  the  firing  commenced — they 
firing  first.  We  returned  the  fire;  they  were  driven 
out  of  this  trench,  and  then  forced  into  a  field,  which 
afforded  them  very  good  ground  indeed,  because  it  was 
a  cornfield  in  wThich  the  corn  had  been  cut,  and  stood 
in  stacks.  In  the  meantime  I  sent  back  for  another 
company,  intending  to  throw  it  over  between  the 
enenry  and  the  woods;  but  before  they  came,  a  body  of 
Rebel  cavalry  was  reported  to  be  on  our  left,  coming 
from  the  direction  of  the  town  of  Leesburg.  I  thought 
there  was  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  being  so  far 
from  my  covering  force  as  I  then  was,  and  I  ordered 
Captain  Philbrick  to  fall  back  to  the  woods,  which  he 
did.  I  then  waited  there  half  an  hour  perhaps  *  *  * 
My  messenger  not  having  returned,  and  our  presence 
having  been  fully  discovered,  I  deemed  it  prudent  to 
fall  back  to  the  bluff,  where  Colonel  Lee  was,  which 
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we  did  in  perfect  order.  In  that  skirmish  we  lost 
about  3  men  killed,  and  some  7  or  8  wounded.  I  then 
scouted  the  woods  again  in  every  direction  to  the  right 
and  left,  and  no  sign  of  the  enemy  appearing,  I  de- 
termined to  return  to  the  former  position,  which  I  did. 
Somewhere  between  8  and  9  o'clock,  the  quartermaster 
(Church  Howe)  returned,  with  a  message  from  General 
Stone  that  I  was  to  remain  where  I  was;  that  I  would 
be  re- enforced ;  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ward,  who 
had  part  of  my  regiment  on  the  tow  path,  would  pro- 
ceed up  the  river  to  Smart's  mill,  and  that  some  cavalry 
would  be  sent  over  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  scouting  in 
front.  I  then  directed  the  quartermaster  to  immedi- 
ately return  to  General  Stone,  and  report  that  wTe  had 
had  a  skirmish  between  one  of  our  companies  and  a 
company  of  the  enemy,  in  which  the  loss  was  prob- 
ably about  the  same  on  either  side,  and  that  we  were 
fully  discovered,  but  that  I  was  still  in  my  old  position. 
At  about  10  o'clock  the  quastermaster  returned  with 
the  answer  (must  have  been  much  later,  as  will  be 
seen  hereafter),  '  Very  well ;  Colonel  Baker  will  come 
and  take  command. ' ' ' 

First-Lieutenant  Church  Howe,  quartermaster  of  the 
15th  Massachusetts  regiment,  testified  before  the  Com- 
mittee* as  follows : 

"We  crossed  over  at  daybreak,  and  found  that  we 
had  been  mistaken,  that  there  was  no  camp  there.  Col- 
onel Devens,  Captain  Philbrick,  and  myself,  pro- 
ceeded a  long  way  farther  than  we  went  the  night  be- 
fore, and  looked  all  around,  and  saw  nothing  except 
some  two  or  three  camps  on  the  hill  near  Leesburg. 
There  was  not  a  man  to  be  seen,  I  then  returned  to  Gen- 
eral Stone,  and  reported  that  we  had  been  deceived,  that 
there  was  no  camp  there,  and  that  Colonel  Devens  saw 
nothing  that  indicated  an}'  enemy  of  any  amount  there. 
In  the  meantime  he  (Stone)  had  ordered  that  the  rest 

-Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  375. 
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of  our  regiment  up  at  camp  the  night  before  should 
come  down  to  the  river,  and  he  ordered  me  to  say  to 
Colonel  Ward  as  I  went  back  to  cross  with  the  rest  of 
our  regiment  (the  other  five  companies),  to  proceed 
to  Smart's  mill,  which  is  at  the  right,  where  Colonel 
Devens  then  was  with  his  men.  He  also  directed  one 
of  the  captains  (Assistant  Adjutant-General  Cand}^, 
serving  upon  Stone's  staff),  to  take  ten  cavalry,  and 
report  to  Colonel  Devens,  and  make  a  reconnaissance. 
I  went  back  and  gave  Colonel  Ward  the  order.  He 
commenced  crossing  his  men,  and  had  them  partly 
across  when  Captain  Candy  arrived  with  his  cavalry. 
After  our  men  were  partly  over,  Captain  Candy  took 
the  boats  and  took  his  horses  and  men  over.  I  re- 
ported to  Colonel  Devens  that  ten  cavalry  would  shortly 
be  there,  and  that  Colonel  Ward  was  going  to  take  a 
position  at  Smart's  mill  (fixed  by  Devens  between  8 
and  9  a.  m.).  I  found  when  we  got  there  that  we  had 
had  a  skirmish  with  a  rifle  company  of  Mississippians. 
Colonel  Devens  then  ordered  me  to  report  this  to  Gen- 
eral Stone,  that  we  had  had  a  skirmish.  As  I  was 
going,  I  met  Captain  Candy;  he  had  got  his  cavalry 
over,  and  had  gone  up  the  bluff  as  far  as  where  Colonel 
Lee  of  the  20th  Massachusetts  was.  Colonel  Lee  was 
having  a  conversation  with  him.  I  immediately 
crossed  down,  and  made  the  report  to  General  Stone 
that  our  regiment  had  had  a  skirmish,  and  as  I  went 
down  /  met  Captain  Candy  returning  with  his  cavalry. 
He  did  not  go  then  and  report  to  Colonel  Devens  at  all ; 
he  merely  crossed  and  reported  to  Colonel  Lee,  of  the 
20th  Massachusetts,  then  brought  his  cavalry  all  back 
again  to  this  side.  I  met  Colonel  Lee,  and  he  told  me 
to  say  to  General  Stone  that  if  he  wished  to  open  a 
campaign  into  Virginia,  now  was  the  time ;  he  be- 
lieved that  there  was  a  good  chance.  And  as  I  was 
going  back  to  report  this,  I  met  Colonel  Baker  on  the 
tow-path   coming   up   from  General  Stone's  quarters, 
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Colonel  Baker  asked  me  'if  I  was  from  aeross  the 
river,'  I  said  'I  was.'  He  asked  me  'if  J 
messages  for  General  Stone,'  I  said,  'I  had.'  He 
asked  'what  they  were.'  I  told  him  'that  the  regi- 
ment had  had  a  skirmish  with  the  enemy,  and  that  we 
still  maintained  our  position  where  we  had  been,'  and 
then  I  told  him  '  that  Colonel  Lee  had  sent  a  me 
to  General  Stone  that  if  he  wished  to  open  the  cam- 
paign into  Virginia,  now  was  the  time.'  Colonel 
Baker  remarked,  '  I  am  going  over  immediately  with 
my  whole  force  to  take  command.'  He  then  struck 
spurs  to  his  horse,  and  went  off  rapidly.  I  went  down 
and  reported  this  to  General  Stone,  who  told  me  that 
Colonel  Baker  would  probably  be  over  in  a  very  few- 
minutes,  as  Colonel  Baker  had  got  his  orders,  and  was 
going  to  take  charge  of  the  division  on  the  right, 
while  General  Gorman  was  to  cross  at  Edward's  ferry. ' ' 

"Question.  You  understood  General  Stone  to  say- 
that  he  had  given  orders  to  General  Baker  to  cross 
above  ? 

"Answer.  Yes,  sir;  given  orders  to  Baker  to  cross. 
In  reporting  to  him,  I  told  him  that  in  this  encounter 
our  Colonel  Ward,  instead  of  proceeding  to  Smart's 
Mill,  had  re-enforced  Colonel  D evens.  General  Stone 
replied,  '  Colonel  Baker  is  at  that  place,  and  will  ar- 
range these  things  to  suit  himself. '  I  went  back  and 
reported  to  Colonel  Devens  that  General  Baker  was 
coming  right  across,  as  he  had  told  me,  wTith  his  whole 
force.  We  waited  some  time,  but  General  Baker  did 
not  come;  and  the  skirmish  took  place,  and  we  drove 
the  enemy  back,  maintaining  our  ground.  Colonel 
Devens  then  sent  me  back  to  the  river  to  see  where 
Colonel  Baker  w-as.     I  did  so  three  different  times. ' ' 

Colonel  William  R.  Lee,  of  the  20th  Massachu- 
setts, w7ho  was  a  keen  observer  of  all  that  transpired  on 
the  bluff,  gave  his  testimony  before  the  committee*  as 
*  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  473. 
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follows  (which  was  corroborated  in  full  by  his  Major, 
Paul  J.  Revere,  who  was  sworn  to  that  effect): 

"  I  ordered  Major  Revere  to  remain  on  the  island,  in 
command  of  the  residue  of  my  battalion  on  the  island, 
while  I  took  command  of  the  one  hundred  men  who 
were  to  cross  over  into  Virginia.  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
go  with  them.  I  found  there  a  small  row-boat,  a 
metallic  boat  and  two  small  skiffs.  I  think  I  found  I 
could  carry  28  men  in  the  metallic  boat  and  two  skiffs. 
When  I  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  bluff  it  was  quite 
dark,  but  I  could  distinguish  men  moving.  I  sought 
out  Colonel  Devens  and  stated  to  him  that  I  was  there 
with  my  command  and  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  move 
in  advance.  He  immediately  marched  his  battalion 
forward.  I  proceeded  to  make  the  best  disposition  of 
my  force  which  I  could  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
ground  and  in  the  dark.  This  was  about  5 120  o'clock  on 
Monday  morning.  At  7:30  o'clock  there  was  firing  on 
our  right,  the  right  of  the  bluff,  in  and  about  a  ravine 
where  a  party  of  my  scouts,  a  sergeant  and  two  men,  had 
been  sent  to  reconnoitre.  Just  before  that  I  had  also 
sent  my  adjutant  and  two  officers  out  to  reconnoitre. 
The  adjutant  came  back  and  said  that  the  sergeant  of 
that  scouting  party  had  been  shot,  and  immediately 
after  that  the  sergeant  himself  came  in;  I  found  that 
he  had  been  shot  in  the  arm.  After  that  there  was 
some  little  firing  of  pickets;  the  pickets  of  the  enemy 
seemed  to  have  come  dowm,  and  were  apparently  firing 
across  to  the  island.  At  about  8  o'clock  we  heard  a 
heavy  volle}^  in  advance,  and  after  that  an  irregular 
firing,  which  seemed  to  be  a  return  fire.  I  judged 
from  the  sound,  that  the  firing  was  perhaps  a  half  mile 
from  where  my  command  was  then  posted  on  the  bluff. 
Soon  after  this  firing  became  irregular,  as  between 
skirmishers  apparently;  the  wounded  men  began  to 
appear,  man  followed  after  man  wounded,  until  I  think 
there  w^re  eleven  or  thirteen  had  come  back. 
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"The  firing  in  front  ceased,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  course 
of  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  Colonel  Devens'  battalion 
appeared  on  this  road,  coming  out  of  the  woods  on  the 
open  space  of  the  bluff  when  they  readied  the  position 
where  I  stood.  I  went  forward  a  little  to  meet  them. 
I  found  Colonel  Devens  and  his  command  perfectly 
cool.  I  asked  Colonel  Devens  what  had  happened. 
Colonel  Devens  did  not  say  much  to  me ;  he  seemed 
very  much  vexed;  in  fact,  he  seemed  angry  at  the 
result  of  the  operation.  I  finally  said  to  him,  "If  you 
are  going  to  stay  here,  Colonel,  you  had  better  form 
your  line  of  battle  across  the  road,  instead  of  leaving 
your  battalion  in  column  and  halted  in  the  road."  To 
that  he  made  no  reply.  I  wanted  to  see  whether  he 
would  retire  and  take  the  boats,  or  not.  After  remain- 
ing there  twenty  minutes,  or  perhaps  a  half  hour, 
Colonel  Devens  put  his  battalion  in  motion  again  and 
moved  them  in  advance  once  more,  and  moved  again 
up  this  road  without  saying  to  me  what  he  intended  to 
do  ;  as  he  had  not  retired,  I  concluded  that  he  intended 
to  fight.  I  accordingly  addressed  a  note  to  Major 
Revere  and  sent  it  over  to  the  island,  saying :  ' '  Colonel 
Devens  has  fallen  back  on  my  position;  we  are  de- 
termined to  fight.  "*  We  remained  there  a  considerable 
time  before  the  firing  was  resumed  in  the  advance  in 
front  of  me.  By  and  by  it  commenced  again;  it  was  ir- 
regular, evidently  the  firing  of  skirmishers.  It  was  not 
a  heavy  firing,  but  still  it  was  pretty  active.  The  quarter- 
master (Howe)  of  the  15th  regiment  had  gone  over  with 
Colonel  Devens  early  in  the  morning,  but  had  left  be- 
fore the  first  firing.  He  now  returned  and  said  that 
General  Stone  desired  to  know  what  our  opinion  was. 
I  told  him  that  wre  were  on  the  Virginia  shore;  that  if 
the  Government  designed  to  open  a  campaign  at  that 

*  After  Major  Revere  got  this  note  he  crossed  his  three  com- 
panies to  the  bluff  with  the  two  howitzers,  he  having  previously 
brought  around  to  that  side  of  the  island  a  lar^e  flat-boat. 
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time  and  on  that  field,  we  had  made  a  lodgment,  but 
we  should  want  re-enforcements;  that  the  means  of 
transportation  were  small,  and  that  we  also  required 
subsistence.  He  then  went  forward  and  consulted  with 
Colonel  Devens,  and  then  returned  and  crossed  over  to 
the  island.  Captain  Candy,  of  General  Stone's  staff, 
followed.  He  came  over  with  a  small  force  of  cavalry, 
two  fours,  as  we  call  it,  of  cavalry,  eight  cavalrymen, 
I  think.  Captain  Candy  rode  up  on  the  bluff  and  asked 
me  what  the  condition  of  things  was.  I  told  him  to 
sit  down  and  take  his  pencil  and  write  what  I  told  him. 
I  stated  to  him  precisely  what  had  occurred,  and  what 

I  had  stated  to  the  quartermaster.  I  reported  that  to 
him,  and  he  put  it  in  writing.  That  is  the  memoran- 
dum related  to  what  had  happened  to  our  condition, 
and  what  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  if  we  weire  ex- 
pected to  maintain  our  position.  After  this  interview 
he  retired  with  his  horse — went  back  to  the  island,  I 
supposed.  He  went  down  the  bluff  to  the  landing.  A 
battalion  of  the  15th  Massachusetts  came  across  between 

II  and  11:30  o'clock  and  passed  to  the  front  and  re- 
enforced  Colonel  Devens.  At  about  12  o'clock — I  will 
not  be  sure  about  the  time — Major  Revere  appeared  on 
the  field  with  the  residue  of  my  battalion,  which  had 
been  left  on  the  island  under  his  command.  This  in- 
creased my  force  to  317  men.  I  disposed  of  my  men  in 
the  best  manner  I  could  to  cover  the  passage  of  the 
river,  for  that  was  still  my  duty,  as  /  had  no  further 
orders  than  to  maintain  my  position  there  011  the  bluff 
as  a  covering  party  for  Colonel  Devens.  After  having 
disposed  of  my  men  in  the*  best  manner  to  carry  out 
these  orders,  I  left  the  bluff  to  go  to  the  river  to  cross 
over  to  the  island  to  see  Colonel  Baker,  with  a  view  of 
explaining  to  him  not  only  the  condition  of  things  so 
far  as  the  troops  were  concerned,  but  also  the  nature  of 
the  ground  upon  which  we  stood  and  were  to  operate, 
for  I  had  reconnoitered  it  very  carefully  indeed.     After 
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proceeding  toward  the  river  for  that  purpose  for  perhaps 
one  hundred  feet,  the  firing  in  front  opened  again  very 
heavily.  I  immediately  returned  to  my  command, 
judging  that  to  be  the  proper  place  for  me  if  there  was 
going  to  be  an  action." 

In  compliance  with  General  McClellan's  desire,  Gen- 
eral Stone  made  a  demonstration,  late  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, at  Edward's  Ferry,  after  which  he  put  his  whole 
division  under  marching  orders,  some  to  report  at  the 
ferries  the  next  morning  at  daybreak,  and  others  to  be 
ready  to  march  at  a  moment's  notice — all  to  be  prepared 
writh  ammunition  and  rations.*  That  night  he  sent 
the  scouting  part)'  out  toward  Eeesburg  to  see  if  the 
enemy  had  actually  left. 

We  have  learned  that  his  scouts  first  reported  an  un- 
guarded camp  of  the  enemy  near  the  river  on  the  Vir- 
ginia side.  Then  Stone  ordered  Colonel  Devens  to 
cross  and  destroy  it  at  daylight,  supported  by  Colonel 
Eee.  He  advanced  at  daylight  until  Eeesburg  was  in 
full  view,  and  reported  no  enemy  on  his  front  or  in 
sight.  Then  Stone  ordered  him  to  hold  on  there,  that 
he  would  be  re-enforced;  and  he  was  re-enforced  by 
Colonel  Ward,  while  Major  Revere  re-enforced  Colonel 
L,ee,  wdth  his  reserve  on  the  island,  and  two  pieces  of 
artillery. 

In  the  meantime,  at  day-break  of  the  21st,  General 
Stone  had  thrown  across  at  Edward's  Fern*  some 
cavalry  and  the  1st  Minnesota  regiment,  which  were 
immediately  thereafter  followed  by  the  2d  and  34th 
NewT  York  regiments  and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  having 
given  Colonel  Wistar  orders,  then  at  Conrad's  Ferry, 
to  cross  to  the  support  of  Colonels  Lee  and  Devens, 
should  they  become  heavily  engaged. 

After  matters  had  assumed  this  magnitude,  Colonel 
Baker  arrived  at  Stone's  headquarters,  between  10  and 

*  No  litters  were  provided  for  the  wounded,  and  it  tock  three 
aud  four  persons  to  handle  one  man  withoiit  a  litter. 
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n  a.  m.,  to  learn  what  was  going  on — of  which  he 
really  knew  nothing — and  in  a  lengthy  conversation 
Stone  explained  everything  to  him,  and  then  directed 
him  to  go  to  the  right  and  take  command  of  the  troops 
on  the  Virginia  side  at  Ball's  Bluff,  with  authority  to 
call  for  and  order  across  certain  other  troops  and  artil- 
lery at  his  discretion. 

After  receiving  his  instructions  (see  page  155)  and 
when  about  leaving,  he  asked  for  some  written  author- 
ity, when  General  Stone  hastily  gave  him  a  somewhat 
general  order;  of  which  Stone  testified:  "  I  then  took 
out  my  pencil,  and,  on  my  knee,  wrote  that  order, 
which  has  been  referred  to,  giving  him  authority  to 
take  command  of  Cogswell's  regiment  and  the  other 
troops  there,  to  retire  those  already  over  the  river,  or 
to  advance  the  California  regiment  and  Cogswell's 
regiment  in  his  discretion.  That  is  the  first  order 
which  he  received  during  the  day,"  which  is  as  follows: 

Headquarters  ~\ 

Corps  of — ,  (Torn  off.)      L 

Edward's  Ferry,  October  21,  1S61.  J 
Colonel  E.  D.  Baker,  Commanding  Brigade: 

Colonel :  In  case  of  heavy  firing  in  front  of  Harrison's 
island,  you  will  advance  the  California  Regiment  of  your 
Brigade,  or  retire  the  regiments  under  Colonels  Lee  and  Devens 
upon  the  (almost  illegible  by  blood  stains)  Virginia  side  of  the 
river  at  your  discretion,  assuming  command  on  arrival. 
Very  respectfully,  Colonel,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Chas.  P.  Stone, 
Brig  a  dier-  General  com  man  ding.  * 

After  Baker  had  left  Stone  on  the  field,  between  1 1 
a.  m.  and  12  m.,  with  this  order,  and  his  instructions 
under  it,  he  met  Lieutenant  Howe,  carrying  a  despatch 
to  Stone  from  the  bluff,  and  he  inquired  of  Howe  the 
condition  of  affairs  over  there.  Howe  replied  that  the 
advance  had  been  attacked,  but  was  still  holding  its 
position,  and  "that  Colonel  Lee  had  sent  a  message  to 
*  Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  V,  page  303. 
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General  Stone  that  if  he  wished  to  open  the  rami 
into  Virginia,  now  was  the  time"  to  which  Baker  re- 
plied, "I  am  going  over  immediately  with  my  whole 
force  to  take  command." 

Baker  then  ordered  Chaplain  Kellen,  of  his  staff,  to 
ride  rapidly  forward,  and  order  Colonel  Wistar  to  cross 
the  California  Regiment  to  the  support  of  Lee  and 
Devens,  and  Wistar  commenced  crossing  his  regiment. 
Lieutenant  Howe  proceeded  to  General  Stone's  head- 
quarters, and  made  his  report,  in  reply  to  which,  he 
said,  "General  Stone  told  me  that  Colonel  Baker  would 
probably  be  over  in  a  very  few  minutes,  as  Colonel 
Baker  had  got  his  orders,  and  was  going  to  take  charge 
of  the  division  on  the  right,  while  General  Gorman 
was  to  cross  at  Edward's  Ferry,"  and  that  he  had  given 
orders  to  Baker  to  cross,  which  Howe  reported  to  Lee 
and  Devens  as  soon  as  he  could  recross. 

We  have  learned  from  Colonels  Lee  and  Devens  that 
there  had  been  heavy  filing  on  the  advance,  and  also 
from  Lieutenant  Howe  of  the  contents  of  his  report, 
and  that  he  had  been  down  to  the  river,  to  ask  Colonel 
Baker  to  hurry  his  troops  over;  therefore,  it  became 
his  duty  under  his  written  order  and  instructions,  to 
cross  at  least  the  battalion  of  the  California  Regiment, 
the  greater  part  of  which  he  then  had  upon  the  island, 
and  Cogswell's  Regiment  from  the  Maryland  shore  to 
the  island. 

Quartermaster  Young,  of  the  California  regiment, 
then  acting  as  brigade  quartermaster  and  aid  to  Colonel 
Baker  (whose  testimony  and  reports  seem  to  be  some- 
what confused),  who,  after  coming  up  from  Stone's 
quarters  with  orders  for  Colonel  Wistar  early  in  the 
morning  (about  9:30  a.  m.),  to  cross  in  case  of  heavy 
firing  on  his  front,  testified  before  the  Committee  :* 

' '  I  then  went  back  to  camp  and  met  Colonel  Baker 
his   brother,    son    and   chaplain,    coming   down    from 

*  Report  of  Committee  011  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  31S. 
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camp;  and  found  the  brigade  turned  out  under  arms. 
I  changed  my  horse  and  returned  to  Harrison's  Island. 
On  the  way  I  met  Captain  Harvey,  the  adjutant-general 
of  our  brigade,  and  he  informed  me  that  Colonel  Baker 
had  had  an  interview  with  General  Stone  since  I  had 
left  him,  and  had  been  put  in  command  of  the  Federal 
forces  in  Virginia — not  on  this  side — those  that  had 
crossed  and  those  that  were  going  over.  Captain  Har- 
vey  was  with  Colonel  Cogswell,  and  we  had  some  talk 
about  it.  Colonel  Cogswell  and  I  got  on  our  horses  and 
went  to  Harrison's  Island,  and  Captain  Harvey  went 
after  the  brigade  and  brought  it  up.  *  *  *  There 
were  on  the  island  at  the  time  some  400  or  500  of  our 
men  waiting  transportation.  I  galloped  back  to  the 
crossing  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  island.  General 
Baker  had  arrived  on  the  island,  and  was  on  horseback. 
He  said,  'Well,  how  is  it  getting  on?'  I  told  him. 
He  said,  'fs  there  only  one  boat  there  f  '  I  said,  "Only 
one  boat."  He  went  over  and  looked  at  it.  He 
turned  and  was  looking  at  me,  not  saying  anything  at 
the  moment,  when  an  officer  of  the  Massachusetts  regi- 
ment on  the  Virginia  side  ran  down  the  hill  to  the 
water's  edge  and  shouted  out,  '  Hurry  over!  We  can  see 
three  regiments  of  infantry  coming  down  from  l,ees- 
burg. '  Colonel  Baker  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then 
seemed  to  make  up  his  mind  and  shouted  back,  '  Then 
there  will  be  the  more  for  us  to  whip."*     *     *     *     He 

*  "In  reference  to  those  orders,  the  first  one  in  writing  that 
came  up  directed  that  Colonel  Baker  should  cross  and  re-enforce 
Devens  in  case  of  heavy  firing,  or  to  retire  him  in  his  dis- 
cretion. Now  there  was  no  way  to  retire  him — no  way  to  get 
them  back.  But  I  do  not  think  that  Colonel  Baker  would  have 
crossed  into  Virginia  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  officer  I  spoke 
of,  about  running  down  the  hill  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  and 
shouting  out,  '  Hurry  over,  we  can  see  three  regiments  coming 
from  Leesb'*rg.'  I  think  that  decided  Colonel  Baker  to  go 
over  and  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  rest.  He  was  talking  with 
ine  about  the  boat,  apparently  hesitating  about  going-over.5' 
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then  said  to  me,  '  Go  right  back  for  Cogswell   and  the 

artillery,  and  I  will  go  over.  You  come  back  as  so< 
you  can.'  *  *  *  I  went  over  to  the  Maryland  side 
of  the  island,  and  shouted  over  to  Cogswell,  who  was 
on  the  Maryland  shore,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  hear 
me.  He  replied,  that  'he  could.'  I  then  said, 
'  I^eave  your  regiment,  and  bring  over  your  artillery.' 
He  held  up  a  paper,  saying  it  was  an  order  from  Gen- 
eral Stone  to  Colonel  Baker,  just  received.  I  told  him 
to  open  and  read  it.  He  did  so,  and  said  it  was  'to 
go  ahead.'  "* 

This  was  General  Stone's  second  written  order  to 
Colonel  Baker,  of  the  21st,  marked  11:50  a.  m.,  issued 
after  Lieutenant  Howe  had  reported  the  attack  upon 
the  advance  (page  101),  and  was  delivered  to  Colonel 

••Major  Ritman  also  related  "that  before  all  of  the  Cali- 
fornia battalion  had  crossed,  Colonel  Cogswell  arrived ;  so  did 
a  mounted  orderly  from  General  Stone's  headquarters  with  a 
dispatch  for  Colonel  Baker.  I  handed  the  dispatch  to  Colonel 
Cogswell ;  he  opened  it  and  read  it,  saying,  '  I  will  communi- 
cate it. '  He  then  went  over.  Just  at  this  time  Captain  Young 
shouted  across  from  the  island  to  hurry  up  the  troops,  that  the  en- 
emy were  coming  down  on  Colonel  Baker  in  force.  I  turned  to  the 
orderly,  who  was  waiting,  and  asked  him  if  he  heard  what  that 
officer  had  shouted  across  to  me,  he  said  that  '  he  had, '  and  he 
repeated  it  to  me  verbatim.  I  directed  him  to  return,  and  re- 
port that  to  General  Stone ;  and  with  my  permission,  the 
chaplain  of  a  Massachusetts  regiment  rode  down  to  Stone's 
quarters  after  the  orderly  to  see  that  this  message  was  correctly 
reported.  Upon  the  chaplain's  return,  he  reported  to  me  that 
he  arrived  there  just  as  the  orderly  was  leaving  Stone's  presence, 
who,  with  his  staff,  were  standing  around  a  fire  in  a  field,  and 
when  he  reported  the  object  of  his  mission  to  General  Stone,  he 
was  asked  in  a  rude  manner,  'who  he  was,'  and  then  ordered 
back  to  his  command, ' '  as  related  to  the  author. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  statement  points  to  the  11:50  a.  m. 
communication,  concerning  which  Colonels  Devens  and  Wistar 
testified  that  Colonel  Baker  read  a  dispatch  to  the  officers  upon 
the  fieLi  when  Colonel  Cogswell  arrived  upon  the  bluff. 
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Baker  on  the  battle-field  by  the  hand  of  Colonel  Cogs- 
well after  he  had  crossed  the  river  about  2  p.  m. 
Thus  we  have  seen  that  Colonel  Baker  was  on  the 
island  before  1  p.  111.,  and  that  Colonel  Lee  was  correct 
when  he  testified:*  "Some  time  after  1  o'clock,  be- 
tween 1  and  2  o'clock,  I  heard  a  voice  behind  me  in- 
quiring for  Colonel  Lee,  and  Major  Revere,  I  think, 
said,  pointing  to  me,  'There  he  stands.'  I  turned 
around,  and  a  military  officer  on  horseback  presented 
himself,  and  bowTed  very  politely  and  said,  '  I  congrat- 
ulate 3'ou  on  the  prospect  of  a  battle.'  I  bowed  and 
said,  'I  suppose  you  assume  command.'  I  knew  it 
was  Colonel  Baker;  I  had  seen  him  once  before  at 
Poolesville.  He  said  '  he  would  assume  command. ' 
Colonel  Baker  was  followed  by  a  battalion  of  the  Cali- 
fornia regiment."! 

Knowing  how  easily  we  may  be  mistaken  as  to  the 
hours  of  the  day,  when  the  mind  is  preoccupied  with 
an  exciting  scene  like  a  battle,  and  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  occurrences  of  each  hour  correctly,  so  as  to 
preserve  intact  the  thread  of  our  research,  we  had 
better  stop,  and  take  our  reckoning.  We  find  that 
Colonel  Devens  tells  us  that  he  was  fired  into  at  8  a.m. 
(which  agrees  with  Captain  Bartlett's  report  and  Colo- 
nel Lee's  testimony,  who  were  on  reserve  and  made 
careful  note  of  time).     Lee  tells  us  that  about  three- 

*  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  478. 

jlu  confirmation  of  heavy  firing  in  front,  making  it  necessary 
for  Baker  to  cross  under  his  orders,  General  Evans  will  tell  us 
(Official  Records,  S.  L,  Vol.  5,  page  349,)  that  at  10  o'clock  "I 
directed  Colonel  Hunton  to  form  line  of  battle  immediately  in 
the  rear  of  Colonel  Jenifer's  command,  and  drive  the  enemy  to 
the  river.  That  I  would  support  his  right  with  artillery.  About 
12:20  o'clock  p.  m.,  Colonel  Hunton  united  his  command  with 
that  of  Colonel  Jenifer,  and  both  commands  soon  became  hotly 
engaged  with  the  enemy  in  their  strong  position  in  the  woods." 
This  has  been  corroborated  by  Colonels  Griffin,  Hunton,  and 
Jenifer's  reports  given  above. 
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quarters  of  an  hour  thereafter  Devens  fell  back  upon 
hi  in,-1'- and  after  remaining  about  half  an  hour  advanced 

again,'}'  and  afk-r  some  considerable  time  had  elapsed, 
Lee  heard  irregular  firing  of  skirmishers.  Then  Lieu- 
tenant Howe  returned  from  Stone  to  the  bluff  for  in- 
formation from  the  field,  and  after  interviewing  Lee  he 
went  forward  to  consult  Devens, J  and  then  returned 
across  the  river  to  report  to  Stone  and  for  orders.  ||  Lieu- 
tenant Howe  says,  "  As  I  was  going  back  to  report,  I 
met  Colonel  Baker  on  the  tow-path  coming  up  from 
General  Stone's  quarters,"  with  whom  he  conversed 
about  matters  over  the  river,  and  that  Colonel  Baker 
remarked,  "I  am  going  over  immediately  with  my 
whole  force  to  take  command,"  and  that  he  (Howe) 
made  his  report  from  Lee  and  Devens  (asking  to  be 
either  re-enforced  or  withdrawn),  and  that  he  also  re- 
ported to  Stone  what  Baker  had  said  about  crossing. 
Then  Stone  told  Howe  that  he  had  given  Baker  orders 
to  cross  and  take  command.  Howe  so  reported  to 
Devens  and  Lee,  both  of  whom  testified  to  having  re- 
ceived such  word  by  Howe  from  Stone,  and  Howe 
reported  to  Stone  at  this  time  that  Colonel  Ward's 
force  had  gone  to  the  front  and  re-enforced  Colonel 
Devens,  which  Colonel  Lee  fixed  at  n  or  11:30  a.  m., 
and  Bartlett  at  11  a.  m.,  all  of  which  strongly  indicates 
that  Howe  and  Baker  had  met  near  Stone's  quarters 
between  11  am.  and  12  m.,  and  Stone  testified  while 
under  examination  as  to  movements  at  Edward's  Ferry 
that  he  had  received  a  report  about  11  a.  m.  that  Colo- 
nel Baker  was  crossing  with  his  whole  force — no  doubt 
the  report  from   Howe.     At  the  same  time  it  would 

*Say  8:45  a.  m.,  Bartlett's  report  makes  it  10  a.  m. 

fSay  9:15  a.  m.,  while  Bartlett's  report  says  11  a.  m. 

%  Who  had  advanced  the  second  time,  fixed  by  Bartlett  in  his 
report  at  1 1  a.  m. 

||  All  of  which  must  have  consumed  more  than  an  hour,  say 
between  11  a.  m.  and  12  m. 
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seem  that  Stone  knew  perfectly  well  before  Baker  left 
his  quarters  that  he  would  cross,  for  Stone  told  Howe 
that  he  had  given  Baker  orders  to  cross,  which  he  re- 
ported, as  above,  to  L,ee  and  Devens  shortry  thereafter. 
Therefore  it  must  have  been  about  12  m.  when  Baker 
arrived  opposite  Harrison's  Island  and  assumed  com- 
mand, notwithstanding  Stone  reported  that  Baker  as- 
sumed command  upon  the  right  about  10  a.  m.,*  being 
one  of  Stone's  many  misstatements.  We  also  find 
many  other  inaccuracies  as  to  time  and  occurrences  by 
carefully  comparing  Stone's  reports,  a  number  of  which 
he  subsequently  corrected  wThen  testifying  before  the 
Committee,  when  he  acknowledged  that  he  was  in 
command  at  Harrison's  Island,  and  after  his  release 
from  prison  he  supplied  other  important  omissions. 
How  far  there  may  have  been  a  motive  for  these  mis- 
statements, how  far  "the  wish  wras  father  to  the 
thought"  we  will  leave  the  reader  to  judge.  Captain 
Young  also  testified  that  he  was  at  General  Stone's 
headquarters  about  9  a.  m.,  and  while  awaiting  orders 
for  Colonel  Wistar  fed  his  horse,  and  that  he  left  shortly 
thereafter,  and  after  he  had  ridden  back  at  least  five 
miles  and  delivered  his  orders  to  Colonel  Wistar  and 
had  started  up  the  tow-path  toward  camp,  he  met 
General  Baker  and  his  staff  and  told  him  of  the  orders. 
Colonel  Wistar  says  about  a  half  hour  after  receiving 
the  order  from  Captain  Young,  f  Colonel  Baker  and  his 
staff  came  down  from  camp,  and  after  talking  with  him 
about  his  orders,  he,  with  his  staff,  galloped  down  to 
Stone's  quarters;  and  about  a  half  hour  after  that  the 
chaplain  of  the  regiment  returned  with  orders,  and 
said, "  General  Baker  directs  you.  sir,  to  cross  at  once." 
Allowing  an  hour  for  the  ride  of  ten  miles  back  and 
forth,  and  sufficient  time  for  a  conference  with  General 

*  While  Baker  did  not  arrive  at  Stone's  quarters  so  early  as 
10  a.  m. 

j  Say  10  a.  m. 
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Stone,  who  says  in  his  first  report,  "  I  decided  to  send 
him  (Baker)  to  Harrison's  Island  to  assume  command, 
and  in  a  full  conversation  with  him  explained  the  posi- 
tion of  things  as  they  then  stood  according  to  reports 
received.  I  told  him  that  General  McCall  had  ad- 
vanced his  troops  to  Drasnesville  and  that  I  was  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  ascertaining  the  exact  position  and 
force  of  the  enemy  in  our  front,  and  exploring  as  far 
as  it  was  safe  on  the  right  to  L,eesburg,  and  on  the  left 
toward  the  I^eesburg  and  Gum  Spring  road,  that  I 
should  continue  to  re-enforce  the  troops  under  General 
Gorman  opposite  Edward's  Ferry  and  try  to  push  them 
carefully  forward,  to  discover  the  best  line  from  that 
ferry  to  the  Eeesburg  and  Gum  Spring  road  already 
mentioned,"  with  various  other  details — it  is  quite 
probable  that  more  time  than  an  hour  had  elapsed 
during  this  interview,  and  ride  back  and  forth,  thus 
corroborating  the  time  fixed  above.  No  doubt  it  was 
about  11:30  a.  m.,  when  the  chaplain  delivered  the 
order  to  Wistar  to  cross. 

Colonel  Wistar,  in  compliance  with  Stone's  order, * 
had  marched  his  first  battalion  (the  second  battalion 
being  then  on  picket  duty  under  Major  Robert  Parrish) 
promptly,  about  4  a.  m.  on  the  21st,  concerning  which 
he  testified  before  the  committee:! 

"I  marched  in  the  morning  (Monday),  and  arrived 
at  Conrad's  Ferry  about  sun-rise  (say  7  a.  m.),  with 
570  men,  officers  included.  I  sent  the  quartermaster 
(Captain  Young),  who  was  the  only  mounted  officer  I 
had  along,  down  to  Edward's  Ferry,  where  I  under- 
stood General  Stone  to  be  in  person,  to  report  my  arrival 
at  Conrad's  Ferry,  and  ask  for  orders.  He  returned, 
perhaps,  by  8  o'clock,  during  the  forenoon — I  can  only 
give  an  approximation  to  the  hour — with  an  order  to 
me  from  General  Stone  '  to  wait  further  orders  where  I 

*  See  page  43. 

t  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  307. 
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was,  unless  I  should  hear  heavy  firing  across  the  river, 
in  which  case  I  was  to  cross  and  support  Colonel 
Devens.'  About  an  hour  before  receiving  these  orders 
through  my  quartermaster,  there  had  been  a  scattering 
fire  of  skirmishers  over  the  river,*  which  I  took  to  be 
the  enemy  driving  in  our  pickets.  But  about  the  time 
the  quartermaster  returned  with  the  orders,  they  com- 
menced bringing  over  the  wounded ;f  but  for  some  time 
after  receiving  this  order,  there  was  no  firing,  either 
heavy  or  light.  I  moved  my  regiment  down  a  little 
way,  so  that  in  case  I  should  have  to  cross  I  should  be 
nearer  the  place  of  crossing  where  Colonel  Devens  had 
gone  over.  About  a  half  hour  after  receiving  this 
order,'];  and  I  had  taken  my  new  position,  Colonel 
Baker  and  his  staff  came  down  from  the  camp  and 
asked  me  what  my  orders  wTere.  I  told  him.  He  said, 
'  I  had  better  go  down  to  Stone,  had  I  not  ?  '  I  said, 
'  I  don't  know;  these  are  my  orders.' ||     He  started  off 

*  Fixed  by  Lee,  Devens,  and  Bartlett  at  S  a.  m.,  which,  if 
correct,  would  indicate  that  Colonel  Wistar  had  received  his 
first  order  at  about  9  a.  m.,  instead  of  8  a.  m. 

fFor  which  more  than  an  hour's  time  should  be  allowed, 
which  would  indicate  a  later  hour  than  9  a.  m.  for  Colonel 
Wistar's  first  order,  fixed  above  at  10  a.  m. 

\  9:30  a.  m.,  fixed  above  at  10  a.  m. 

||  Captain  Young  has  also  testified,  "I  waited  for  some 
further  order  (when  at  Stone's  quarters),  and  then  asked,  'Gen- 
eral, have  you  any  further  order?'  He  spoke  very  imperiously 
and  curt,  as  he  always  does,  and  said,  '  You  have  your  orders, 
sir. '  The  reason  for  my  waiting  for  further  orders,  was  that  on 
coming  down  the  tow-path  I  had  passed  the  crossing  where  the 
Massachusetts  boys  had  gone  over  in  the  night,  and  I  had  been 
very  much  surprised  when  they  told  me  the}-  had  gone  over  in 
the  two  flat-boats  that  were  there  ;  and  there  had  been  some 
jesting  between  myself  and  the  men  who  were  there  on  the 
tow-path,  about  going  over  in  that  manner.  That  was  the 
reason  of  my  asking  General  Stone  if  he  had  an}'  further  orders. 
But  he  spoke  so  imperiously  that  I  got  on  my  horse,  and  went 
back  and  delivered  my  orders  to  Colonel  Wistar,    *     *     *     who 
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on  a  gallop  down  there.  About  half  an  hour  after- 
ward,* the  chaplain  of  my  regiment  returned  in  great 
haste,  and  directed  me  from  General  Baker  to  cross. 
His  words  were,  '  General  Baker  directs  you,  sir,  to 
cross  at  once.'  I  immediately  marched  my  regiment 
down  to  the  boats  and  commenced  crossing. f  I  had 
scarcely  commenced — I  had  sent  over  one  boat  load — 
when  General  Baker  himself  arrived  %  and  hurried  me  as 
fast  as  he  could,  directing  me  to  press  everything  into  the 
service,  and  get  across  as  quickly  as  I  could.  I  did  so. 
I  went  over  there  to  the  island  with  the  second  boat  load, 
directing  my  senior  captain  (Ritman)  to  attend  to  trans- 
porting the  troops  over.  I  remained  on  the  island,  in 
order  to  superintend  the  transportation  on  both  sides 
of  it,  as  the  most  central  place."  Before  leaving  the 
Maryland  shore  Colonel  Wistar  had  sent  for  another 
boat,  of  which  he  said,  "  About  a  half  hour  afterward 
I  had  another  boat,  which  I  had  noticed  in  the  canal 
about  a  mile  above  when  I  marched  down.  I  sent  a 
detachment  of  men  after  it,  had  it  brought  down  the 
canal,  and  then  the  men  by  force  of  muscle  lifted  it  out 
of  the  canal  and  run  it  into  the  river,  so  that  after  that 
we  had  three  scows  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  island." 
Colonel  Wistar   further  says,  "By  about  2  p.  m.||  I 

asked  me  '  if  I  was  sure  I  was  right.'  I  then  proceeded  up  the 
tow-path  and  met  General  Baker.  *  *  *  I  reported  what 
General  Stone  had  said  to  me.  General  Baker  said,  '  that  can't 
be.'  I  told  him  that  those  were  the  orders,  and  I  repeated  them 
again — to  cross.  He  said,  '  In  what  ?'  I  told  him  '  the  orders 
were  to  cross.'  "  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2, 
page  319.  And  when  Colonel  Baker  came  back,  he  told  Cap- 
tain Ritman  that  General  Stone  had  informed  him  '  that  ample 
means  of  transportation  had  been  provided,  and  were  at  hand 
for  shipping  men  and  munitions  of  war.'  "     See  page  63. 

*Most  likely  an  hour  or  more,  say  11  or  11:30  a.  m 

f  Most  likely  at  11:30  a.  m. 

X  Most  likely  12  m. 

||  Approximately. 
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had  crossed  six  companies  on  the  island,  and  had  got 
one  company  across  from  the  island  to  the  Virginia 
side;  then  Colonel  Baker  himself  arrived  on  the 
island."* 

We  also  find  that  Colonel  Wistar  said,  when  the 
large  boat,  the  third  one,  had  been  added,  he  could  cross 
about  220  men  at  once,  and  that  if  they  went  straight 
across  the  trip  would  consume  about  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  and  that  he  tells  us,  by  expediting  matters,  he 
had  crossed  six  companies  to  the  island  f  and  one  com- 
pany to  the  Virginia  shore. 

If  Colonel  Wistar  commenced  crossing  at  11  a.  m., 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  he  had  his  six  companies  on 
the  island  before  1  p.  m. ;  for  if  six  companies  of  70  men 
each,  420  men,  consumed  three  hours  in  crossing — that 
would  be  210  to  the  hour — five-sixths  of  them,  about 
half- way  across,  should  not  consume  nearly  so  much 
time.  This  would  also  seem  to  fix  the  hour  when  Col- 
onel Wistar  received  the  order  from  his  chaplain  at  1 1 
a.  in.,  or  later,  and  when  Baker  arrived  upon  the  island 
perhaps  earlier  than  1  p.  m.  Then  Colonel  Wistar  tes- 
tified that  he  had  begun  the  main  action  of  the  day 
with  his  skirmishers  at  2:30  p.  m.y%  previously  having 
accounted  for  the  lapse  of  considerable  time  after  Baker 
had  arrived  upon  the  island. 

Colonel  I^ee  testified  that  between  1  and  2  p.  m. 
Colonel  Baker  came  upon  the  field  at  the  bluff  and 
took  command,  that  the  15th  Massachusetts  were  en- 
gaged heavily  with  the  enemy,  but  had  not  yet  fallen 
back;  and  in  the  meantime,  while  he  and  Baker  were 
recomioitermg  and  examining  the  bluff  and  consulting, 

*  Which  proves  that  all  the  Massachusetts  men  had  crossed 
some  time  before  Baker  arrived  upon  the  island,  say  at  1 1 130 
a.  m. 

t  Rather  more  than  half-way  across. 

X  After  Colonel  Cogswell  had  arrived  with  orders. 
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the  15th  Massachusetts  were  driven  in.*  Colonel 
Baker  formed  his  line  of  battle  where  Lee  had  his  men, 

simply  extending  the  line  right  and  left  to  hold  the 
ground  and  cover  his  transportation,  the  troops  then 
coming  over  being  directed  to  the  left. 

The  facts  and  circumstances  given  above  prove  almost 
conclusively  that  Wistar  commenced  crossing  about 
11:30  a.  m.,  and  that  Baker  arrived  from  Stone's 
quarters  about  12  m.  and  was  upon  the  island  before 
1  p.  m.  and  upon  the  Virginia  shore  shortly  thereafter, 
having  spent  some  little  time  in  issuing  orders  for  his 
cavalry,  infantry  and  artillery,  to  report  at  Conrad's 
Ferry  in  readiness  to  cross  if  needed,  examining  the 
transportation  and  the  island  for  defense  in  case  of  a 
retreat,  and  in  doing  every  thing  in  his  power,  even  to 
having  a  cable  f  stretched  across  the  river,  to  improve 
the  means  of  transportation  which  Stone  had  so  grossly 
neglected  and  misrepresented  to  him,  about  which 
Baker  seemed  very  much  worried  and  exercised  before 
leaving  the  Maryland  shore,  although  he  then  did  not 
fully  realize  how  meagre  was  the  transportation  on  the 
other  side. %  Thus  he-  was  hurried  into  action  in  re- 
sponse to  orders  and  urgent  appeals,  to  which  he  was 
too  brave  to  turn  a  deaf  ear. 

Let  us  again  glance  at  the  force  on  the  Virginia 
shore,  placed  there  by  Stone's  orders  before  Baker 
arrived.  Colonel  Devens,  of  the  15th  Massachusetts, 
said,  "  Between  9  and  11  o'clock  I  was  joined  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Ward  wTith  the  remainder  of  my  regi- 
ment, making  in  all  a  force  of  625  men  with  28  offi- 
cers;" and   Colonel   Lee,  of  the  20th  Massachusetts, 

*  Followed  by  Jenifer's  command,  while  the  8th  Virginia  had 
taken  possession  of  the  knoll  across  the  ravine  on  the  left  of 
the  battle-field  of  the  day  before  1 130  p.  m. 

f  Which  he  could  not  wait  to  see  completed. 

J  Of  this  time  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  should  be 
allowed  for  crossing  from  the  Maryland  shore  to  the  bluff. 
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testified,  "At  about  12  o'clock  Major  Revere  appeared 
on  the  field  with  the  residue  of  my  battalion,  which  had 
been  left  upon  the  island.  This  increased  my  force  to 
317  men,"  who  took  with  them  two  six-pound  howit- 
zers, which  they  were  supporting  on  the  island.  In  all, 
with  the  men  attached  to  the  battery,  about  900  men, 
and  two  mountain  howitzers  being  fully  two-thirds  of 
all  the  troops  and  artillery  that  were  in  the  action. 
The  first  troops  crossed  by  Baker's  orders  were  the  first 
battalion  of  his  old  regiment.  Stone  had  informed  his 
chief  of  his  own  movements  previously. 

"Edward's  Ferry,  October  21,  11:10  a.  m. 
Major-Gknerai,  McCXei,i,an. 

The  enemy  have  been  engaged  opposite  Harrison's  island, 
our  men  behaving  admirably.  Chas.  P.  Stone, 

Brigadier-General.  "* 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  mention  of  Colonel 
Baker's  name  is  made  in  this  dispatch.  In  relation  to 
the  position  our  troops  were  placed  in  across  the  river, 
Colonel  Lee  testified,  in  reply  to  the 

"Question.  Was  not  the  placing  you  on  that  bluff  to 
protect  the  retreat  of  Colonel  Devens'  forces  placing 
3^ou  in  rather  a  hazardous  position,  liable  to  be  cut  off? 

"Answer.  If  we  did  our  duty  I  suppose  we  should 
have  been  destroyed.  I  knew  that  perfectly  well  when 
I  went  there. ' ' 

We  have  also  learned  that  Captain  Candy,  of  Stone's 
si  aff,  returned  with  his  cavalry  scouts  to  Stone  before 
Baker  arrived,  bearing  a  written  message  from  Colonel 
L,ee,  not  having  made  the  scout  as  directed  by  Stone. 
No  doubt  he  found  his  force  too  small  to  scout  against 
the  enen^'s  squadron  of  caval^  hovering  around 
Devens,  and  too  large  to  lose.  After  Candy  and  Howe 
had  returned  to  Stone,  each  bearing  a  message  from 
Colonel  Lee,  i.  e.,  "That,  if  the  Government  designed 

*  Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  V,  page  33. 
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to  open  a  campaign  at  that  time  and  on  that  field,  we 
had  made  a  lodgment  for,  if  he  (Stone)  wished  to  open 
the  campaign  into  Virginia,  now  was  the  time),  but 
we  should  want  re-enforcements;  that  the  means  of 
transportation  were  small,  and  that  we  also  required 
subsistence."  Stone  then  issued  the  following  order 
(evidently  in  response  to  L,ee's  message  and  Howe's 
report),  about  the  time  Baker  arrived  opposite  Harri- 
son's island,  and  before  he  had  placed  any  of  his  men 
on  the  Virginia  shore,  excepting  one  company  of  his 
old  regiment  in  transit: 

"Edward's  Ferry,  October  21,  11:50. 
Colonel  E.  D.  Baker,  Commanding-  Brigade. 

Colonel :  I  am  informed  that  the  force  of  the  enemy  is  about 
4000  all  told.  If  you  can  push  them,  you  may  do  so,  as  far  as 
to  have  a  strong  position  near  Leesburg.  If  you  can  keep  them 
before  you,  avoiding  their  batteries — if  they  pass  Leesburg, 
and  take  the  Gum  Spring  road,  you  will  not  follow  far,  but 
seize  the  first  good  position  to  cover  that  road.  Their  design  is 
to  draw  us  on — if  they  are  obliged  to  retreat  as  far  as  Goose 
creek,  where  they  can  be  re-enforced  from  Manassas,  and  have 
a  strong  position.  Report  frequently,  so  that  when  the}-  are 
pushed,  Gorman  can  come  in  on  their  flank. 

Yours  respectfully  and  truly, 

Chas.  P.  Stoxe, 
Brigadier-General  commanding."* 

It  is  very  evident,  from  the  tenor  of  this  order,  that 
Stone  thought  Baker  was  about  crossing  the  river  in 
force  and  had  received  his  orders  to  that  effect,  which 
would  agree  with  his  reply  to  Lieutenant  Howe,  that 
he  had  ordered  Baker  to  cross  and  had  arranged  all  the 
details  with  him  during  their  interview  about  11  a.  m., 
having  previously  ordered  Devens  to  remain  where  he 
was,  that  he  would  be  re-enforced,  and  with  his  testi- 
mony, "I  directed  him  (Baker)  to  hold  on  there,  and, 
of  course,  not  yield  ground  we  had  taken  possession  of 
vuthout  resistance." 

*  Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  V,  page  303. 
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Comte  de  Paris,  in  commenting  upon  this  order, 
writes,  "On  being  informed  that  there  were  nearly 
4,000  Confederates  between  I^eesburg  and  Baker's 
(1,400)  men,  he  gave  himself  no  uneasiness  on  account 
of  the  latter,  but  merely  pointed  out  to  them  the  means 
of  pursuing  the  enemy.  Instead  of  guarding  against 
his  attack  as  he  should  have  done "  *  *  *  "he  per- 
suaded himself  that  a  demonstration  would  be  sufficient 
to  cause  the  evacuation  of  Leesburg,  and  he  combined 
all  the  movements  of  his  troops  as  if  he  were  sure  of 
being  able  to  occupy  that  town." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    MOVEMENT    OF    TROOPS — THEIR   CONDITION, 
NUMBER   AND   ORDERS   AT   EDWARD'S   FERRY. 

EET  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  Edward's  Ferry, 
and  see  what  General  Stone  has  been  doing  there  in 
the  meantime. 

Major  John  Mix  testified  before  the  committee  as 
follows*: 

"I  am  Major  of  the  Third  New  York  cavalry  and 
Second  lieutenant  of  the  Second  Regular  cavalry.  I 
took  coffee  in  the  course  of  the  evening  (Sunday,  Octo- 
ber 20th)  with  General  Stone,  and  he  said  that  he 
thought  probably  I  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
crossing  the  river  and  having  a  dash  at  the  enemy  if 
things  went  the  way  he  expected  them  to  do.  In  the 
morning  (Monday)  I  took  my  force  of  cavalry  (five  offi- 
cers and  thirty  men)  across  the  river,  and  either  one  or 
two  companies  of  the  First  Minnesota  were  sent  over  to 
cover  me.  I  went  out,  and  drove  in  the  enemy's 
pickets  until  I  met  a  regiment  of  the  enenry's  infantry, 
the  1 8th  Mississippi,  and,  after  drawing  their  fire,  I 
returned  to  the  river,  and  found  that  more  troops  were 
coming  over,  which  rather  surprised  me  (thinking  it 
only  a  reconnaisance),  but  finding  that  I  did  not  con- 
sider that  it  was  advisable  for  me  to  recross  the  river, 
although  such  were  my  instructions,  until  I  received 
orders,  I  sent  to  General  Stone,  and  he  sent  me  word 
to  stop  where  I  was.  I  scattered  m}T  party  out  as 
videttes,  and  occupied  the  ground  as  well  as  I  could. 
We  heard  firing  on  our  right. 

"Question.  Up  at  Ball's  Bluff  ? 

*  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  46:2. 
(  121) 
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''''Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  some  one  informed  me  that 
our  people  were  engaged  up  there  and  were  having  a 
pretty  serious  time  of  it. 

"Question.  What  time  in  the  day  was  that ? 

"Answer.  I  should  say  it  was  about  n  or  12  o'clock. 
I  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  time.  Colonel  Tomp- 
kins was  then  in  command  (of  1st  Minnesota,  2d  New 
York,  and  some  other  troops).  I  went  to  him,  and 
said,  'Our  men  are  engaged  up  above  here,  and  I 
guess  we  can  get  up  the  river  bank  and  get  at  the 
enemy's  right  flank  and  rear,  and  we  may  get  up  in 
time  to  do  some  good.  If  our  people  are  beating  them 
we  will  share  the  victory,  if  they  are  being  beaten  we 
can  help  them;  and,  if  it  is  doubtful,  we  can  decide  the 
matter.  He  said,  '  He  was  ordered  to  hold  his  position 
where  he  was,'  and  I  could  not  persuade  him  to  take 
the  responsibility  and  go  up. 

"Question.  You  stated  that  you  heard  firing  above, 
and  endeavored  to  get  permission  to  go  up  there  ? 

"Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

"Question.  What  was  there  that  you  know  of,  any 
obstacle,  in  the  way  of  your  going  up  there  ? 

"Answer.  In  a  conversation  that  I  have  had  with 
General  Stone  since,  I  said  it  was  a  mistake — our  not 
going  up  there ;  he  told  me  that  General  Evans,  with 
three  guns  and  a  thousand  men,  were  in  position  wait- 
ing for  us,  and  we  could  not  have  got  up  there. 

"Question.  Was  not  Evans  at  Ball's  Bluff? 

"Answer.  General  Stone  said  that  Evans  was  not  at 
Ball's  Bluff,  but  that  he  was  below  watching  for  our 
advance,  and  I  have  understood  that  the  18th  Missis- 
sippi was  not  up  there. 

"Question.  Was  there  any  fortification  between  the 
two  places  that  would  have  obstructed  you  ? 

"Answer.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  an  earthwork  on  a 
hill — some  three  and  a  half  foot  wall — which  did  not 
amount  to  much.  If  I  had  not  met  that  regiment,  it 
was  nty  intention  to  gallop  through  that  work. 
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"  Question.  Were  there  any  guns  in  it  ? 

''Answer.  I  was  informed  by  General  Stone  that 
there  were  not.  He  said  'the  guns  had  been  moved 
out  a  day  or  two  before.'  I  asked  him  if  I  could  go 
through  it,  and  he  said  I  might  if  not  held  too 
strongly.  I  took  a  prisoner  who  said  if  I  had  gone 
three  hundred  yards  further,  I  would  have  run  right 
on  to  those  guns.  I  suppose  that  was  what  General 
Stone  referred  to,  and  this  regiment  I  met  was  going 
up  there  to  take  position. 

"Question.  General  Stone  did  not  apprehend  any- 
thing from  that  earthwork  ? 

"Answer.  No,  sir;  they  could  not  hurt  us  while  we 
held  that  position. 

"Question.  Would  it  have  impeded  your  going  up 
there  ? — did  he  think  it  would  ? 

"Answer.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

"Question.  He  thought  there  were  a  thousand  men 
with  three  guns  in  the  way  ? 

' '  Answer.  I  only  heard  that  statement  about  the  reg- 
iment and  three  guns  about  three  or  four  weeks  ago. 
In  a  conversation  with  General  Stone  I  was  regretting 
that  we  had  not  moved  up,  and  he  said,  'We  could 
not  have  got  there,'  for  that  reason. 

' '  Question.  Did  you  know  at  the  time  of  any  obstruc- 
tion to  your  going  up  there  ? 

"Answer.  No,  sir. 

"  Question.  And  General  Stone  never  said  anything 
about  it  until  }'OU  said  to  him  what  you  have  stated  ? 

"Answer.  I  was  regretting  that  I  had  not  been  per- 
mitted to  go  up,  and  he  said,  '  I  could  not  have  got  up 
there.' 

"  Question.  He  said  that  this  one  thousand  men  and 
three  guns  were  there  ? 

"Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  Evans  in  person  was  com- 
manding there,  and  he  was  not  at  Ball's  Bluff. 

"Question.  How  many  men  had  you  over  there  at 
the  time  you  wanted  to  go  up  to  Ball's  Bluff? 
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"Answer.  I  think  not  over  fourteen  hundred  men. 

"Question.  Suppose  you  had  gone  up  with  what  men 
you  had  at  the  time  you  wanted  to  go  up,  what,  in  }^our 
judgment,  would  have  been  the  effect? 

"Answer.  If  we  had  got  there  we  would  have  struck 
the  enemy  on  the  right  wing  and  rear,  and  that  would 
have  very  soon  decided  the  matter  in  our  favor,  for  the 
men  were  in  very  good  condition. 

"Question.  Did  you  on  Monday  night  after  the  dis- 
aster at  Ball's  Bluff  remain  on  the  Virginia  side  of 
Edward's  Ferry  ? 

"Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

"Question.  How  many  men  were  there? 

"Answer.  I  think  there  were  about  4,500  men  there 
at  the  time  we  commenced  sending  them  back  that 
night — Monday  night." 

General  Dana  testified  before  the  Committee*  as 
follows: 

"About  one  o'clock  that  night  (Sunday,  20th),  I  re- 
ceived another  order  directing  me  to  take  my  regiment 
at  daybreak  (then  commanding  the  First  Minnesota),  to 
Edward's  Ferry  and  to  cross.  I  sent  two  companies 
forward  to  begin  the  embarkation,  and  took  the  balance 
of  my  regiment  down  there.  I  formed  my  regiment  on 
the  bank.  The  first  two  companies  went  over  in  three 
boats,  and,  I  suppose,  in  about  two  hours'  time,  per- 
haps in  an  hour  and  a  half,  my  whole  regiment  was 
crossed  over.  We  occupied  a  position  there  at  the 
mouth  of  Goose  creek,  which  we  continued  to  occupy 
until  we  returned  to  this  side.  I  never  received  an 
order  while  I  was  on  that  side  of  the  river,  except  one 
on  Monday  night — to  return  to  the  Maryland  side,  and 
shortly  after  an  order  countermanding  that,  so  that  I 
put  no  part  of  it  into  execution. 

"Question.  What  was  the  feeling  in  the  army  in  re- 
gard to  the  movement  at  that  time  ? 

*  Report  of  Committee  ou  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  447. 
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"Answer.  On  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river  where 
we  were,  the  opinion  was  freely  expressed  among  per- 
sons whom  I  knew  in  military  affairs  that  we  had  not 
transportation  enough,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of 

talk  about  going  over  to  remonstrate  about  the  matter. 
I  was  consulted  about  it,  and  my  reply  was  that  '  I 
could  not  pass  any  opinion  upon  an  order  that  my 
superior  officer  had  given.' 

"Question.  With  whom  did  they  propose  to  remon- 
strate ? 

"Answer.  Well,  sir,  it  was  a  conversation  that  took 
place  among  several  persons,  who  proposed  to  go  back 
to  the  Maryland  side  and  see  General  Gorman  or  Gen- 
eral Stone,  or  whoever  might  be  on  that  side  at  the 
landing,  and  see  what  plan  was  to  be  adopted,  and  to 
make  suggestions. 

"  Question.   How  far  from  the  shore  did  you  go? 

"Answer.  My  regiment  was  the  first  one  to  go  over, 
and  we  took  up  a  position  at  the  mouth  of  Goose 
creek,  right  at  the  landing,  and  I  do  not  suppose  we 
went  one  hundred  yards  from  there  at  any  time.  I  re- 
ceived no  orders  excepting  about  returning,  the  first 
of  which  was  countermanded. 

"Question.  With  3-our  limited  means  of  transporta- 
tion, were  not  your  troops  put  in  great  jeopardy  by  be- 
ing taken  over  there  and  left  on  that  bank  of  the  river  ? 

"Answer.  If  we  had  been  attacked  by  a  superior 
force  we  would  have  been.  I  do  not  think  we  would 
have  been  in  danger  of  being  captured,  however,  for 
our  position  was  such  that  it  could  have  been  protected 
somewhat  by  artillery  on  this  side  of  the  river.  Our 
position  at  Edward's  Ferry  was  far  less  dangerous  than 
the  position  of  our  forces  at  Ball's  Bluff,  as  I  have  seen 
since.  The  enemy  at  Ball's  Bluff  commanded  our  side 
of  the  river;  at  Edward's  Ferry  we  commanded  their 
side. 

"Question.  Was  there  anything  in  the  way  of  your 
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being  moved  from  Edward's  Ferry  up  to  re-enforee  our 
forces  at  Ball's  Bluff  at  the  time  of  the  battle  there? 

"Answer.  There  was  an  earthwork  there,  which  was 
there  when  I  arrived  in  the  middle  of  October.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  was  armed  or  not.  It  was  under- 
stood that  there  was  a  covered  battery  in  the  woods 
somewhere,  which  we  would  have  to  come  in  contact 
with  in  going  from  Edward's  Ferry  to  Leesburg. 

"Question.  My  question  was  in  relation  to  moving 
up  to  Ball's  Bluff? 

"Answer.  You  would  have  had  to  advance  toward 
Leesburg,  as  I  understand  the  topography  of  the  coun- 
try— the  roads  run  in  toward  Eeesburg. 

"Question.  You  never  saw  anything  of  that  battery? 

"Answer.  I  saw  the  earthwork,  but  there  was  an- 
other battery  reported,  which  it  was  said  we  would 
come  against  immediately  before  we  could  see  it. 

"Question.  Where  did  you  get  that  information 
from  ? 

"Answer.  Merely  from  the  general  talk  in  camp. 

"Question.  Did  you  see  anybody  who  had  seen  it? 

"Answer.  No,  sir;  I  was  a  stranger  when  I  first  came 
there,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  there  was  a  talk  in 
camp  at  that  time  that  some  refugee  had  come  over 
from  Eeesburg  and  told  of  this  battery,  which  was  a 
dangerous  point;  that  we  would  come  right  on  it  be- 
fore we  could  see  it. 

"Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  couple 
of  cannon  being  on  the  Virginia  side  of  Edward's 
Ferry  at  the  time  of  the  skirmish  there,  with  no  officer 
there  to  command  them  ? 

"Answer.  I  was  told,  to  my  astonishment,  that  there 
was  only  a  sergeant  in  command  of  two  twelve-pound 
howitzers  there. 

"Question.  How  much  time  was  General  Stone  on 
the  Virginia  side  ? 

" Answer.  I  think  he  came  over  in  the  morning  of 
the  third  day. 
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"Question.   For  the  first  time? 

"Answer.  I  think  so;  I  do  not  think  he  came  over 
before  that.  General  Stone  was  sent  over  immediately 
on  the  arrival  of  General  McClellan,  I  understood. 

"Question.  Was  it  not  a  very  unusual  thing  to  send 
cannon  into  a  skirmish  or  engagement  without  an 
officer  to  command  or  manage  them  ? 

"Answer.  I  should  think  it  an  impropriety  decidedly 
not  to  have  a  commissioned  officer  in  command,  or  of 
even  a  single  piece  of  artillery  if  it  was  isolated. 

"  Questioji.  Was  General  Gorman  in  command  of  the 
troops  on  the  Virginia  side  of  Edward's  Ferry  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff? 

"Answer.  General  Gorman  was  most  of  the  time  on 
the  Maryland  side.  He  was  over  for  a  few  minutes  at 
a  time  several  times  the  second  and  third  days. 

"Question.  Was  his  brigade  on  the  Virginia  side? 

"Answer.  His  entire  brigade  was  on  the  Virginia 
side.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  for  a  long  time  I  was 
the  only  colonel  on  the  ground.  The  colonels  would 
go  back  to  the  Maryland  side  and  sleep.  I  never  saw 
such  a  state  of  things  in  my  life. 

"Question.  What  duties  would  General  Gorman 
naturally  have  on  the  Maryland  side,  if  his  whole 
brigade  was  on  the  Virginia  side  ? 

'  'Answer.  He  was  ordered  to  superintend  the  passage 
of  the  troops  and  the  artillery  across  the  river;  but,  if 
I  had  received  such  an  order  as  that,  and  my  brigade 
had  been  on  the  Maryland  side,  I  should  have  superin- 
tended at  that  end  of  the  feny.  I  could  not  see  the 
necessity  of  his  staying  on  the  Maryland  side,  except 
that  there  were  some  houses  there,  which  were  com- 
fortable to  sta}^  in.  It  was  a  bad  state  of  things — we 
wanted  a  commanding  officer  over  there  very  much — 
there  was  nobody  there  to  give  orders. 

"Question.  Then  General  Stone  or  General  Gorman 
should  have  been  in  command  on  the  Virginia  side  ? 
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"Answer.  There  should  have  been  some  one  there,  I 
do  not  know  who.  It  was  certainly  not  General  Stone's 
place.  General  Stone  certainly  ought  not  to  have  been 
there,  as  he  saw  the  thing  then.  He  was  crossing 
troops  in  two  places  (Edward's  Ferry  and  Conrad's 
Ferry)  five  miles  apart,  and  his  business  was  to  be 
with  his  reserve  and  control  the  tzvo  crossings.  A 
man  came  to  me  asking  for  orders.  I  had  been  there 
but  two  weeks  and  was  the  junior  colonel,  but  I  re- 
ceived messages  from  this  side  of  the  river  and  assumed 
command. 

"  Question.  From  whom  did  you  receive  them? 

"  Answer.  From  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  who 
came  across  the  river,  and  said  that  General  Gorman 
had  told  them  'I  would  command.'  There  were  three 
colonels  senior  to  me  at  the  time.  *  *  *  I  would 
have  been  rejoiced  to  have  got  an  order  myself  to  do 
something. ' ' 

General  I,ANDER,*who  arrived  at  Edward's  Ferry 
at  daylight  on  Tuesday  the  2 2d,  crossed  to  the  Virginia 
side  and  was  there  seriously  wounded,  later  in  the  day, 
while  reconnoitering  and  resisting  an  attack,  testified 
before  the  Committee  as  follows: 

"I  went  down  to  the  river,  crossed,  and  went  to  the 
front.  On  my  way  I  met  General  Gorman,  who  urged 
upon  me  to  go  back  and  press  upon  General  Banks  the 
propriety  of  withdrawing  all  our  troops  then  and  there. 
I  replied  that  I  had  already  advised  carrying  out  the 
orders  of  the  general-in-chief  and  holding  the  position 
at  all  hazards,  as  I  had  a  regiment  there  without  arms. 
Having  lost  one  regiment ',  the  20th  Massachusetts,  I 
beHeved  it  was  about  time  to  save  another.  He  said 
the  position  could  be  enfiladed  by  the  enemy's  fire, 
that  he  knew  the  country,  and  that  it  was  a  very  risky 
matter.  I  did  not  repty.  but  went'  to  the  front.  He 
asked  if  I  had  come  to  take  command,  saying,  '  if  so, 

*  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  253. 
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he  was  glad  of  it.'  I  said  I  would  not  take  it  then;  if 
there  was  fighting,  however,  I  would  take  it.  At  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  enemy  attacked  us  on  our 
extreme  left.  I  was  the  only  general  officer  then  at 
the  front,  and  was  confident  that  no  general  officer  was 
near  enough  to  make  any  report. 

"Question.  What  distance  were  they  (our  troops; 
from  Ball's  Bluff? 

"Answer.  There  is  a  bend  in  the  river,  and  reported 
to  be  three  and  a  half  miles  around. 

"  Question.  I  mean  to  go  round  in  their  rear? 

"Answer.  The  captain  of  the  sharp-shooters  told  me 
it  was  only  three  and  a  half*  miles,  and  when  they 
heard  the  firing  they  wanted  to  join  their  friends. 

"Question.  Was  there  any  insuperable  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  throwing  a  body  of  men  in  their  rear  and  cap- 
turing the  attacking  force  ? 

"Answer.  That  was  the  arrangement  of  General 
Stone. 

"  Question.  Wiry  was  not  that  move  made  ? 

"Answer.  That  I  cannot  tell.  From  the  checking 
of  the  first  advance,  I  suppose  (the  scouts). 

"Question.  Suppose  these  men  had  advanced  at 
double-quick,  and  attacked  the  enemy  in  the  rear? 

' '  Answer.  It  is  said  there  was  a  masked  batten*  be- 
tween, but  that  could  not  interfere  with  skirmishers 
and  sharp-shooters — they  could  not  lose  over  one  hun- 
dred men  in  passing  them.  I  think  the  junction  could 
have  been  made. 

"Question.  You  do  not  consider  the  obstacle  insu- 
perable ? 

"Answer.  Not  at  all;  not  by  any  means.  It  appears 
strange  to  me  that  either  General  Stone  or  General 
Gorman  did  not  order  up  men  to  relieve  the  men  en- 
gaged when  they  heard  the  firing  that  (Monday)  after- 
noon. 

*TVo  and  a  half  miles  is  the  correct  distance. 
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"Question.  Did  you  see  any  batteries  there  that 
were  an  obstacle  to  moving  up  to  relieve  Baker  ? 

"Answer.  I  told  my  lieutenant-colonel  I  was  of  a 
great  mind  to  steal  three  thousand  men  and  take  the 
town  of  Leesburg.  It  is  true  that  as  there  were  two 
generals  there  who  outranked  me,  I  should  have  been 
broken.  I  could  have  done  it,  I  think,— at  least  that 
shows  I  did  not  think  much  of  their  batteries.  Bat- 
teries are  pretty  bad  things  for  columns  of  troops,  but 
not  for  riflemen  and  skirmishers."* 

Colonki,  Tompkins,  of  the  2d  New  York,  testified 
before  the  Committeef  as  follows: 

*The  above  would  not  seem  to  be  an  idle  or  empty  boast. 
The  gallant  and  accomplished  General  Lander,  while  still 
suffering  from  the  wound  received  at  Edward's  Ferry,  took 
command  of  a  force  to  protect  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R. 
He  had  a  wily  and  energetic  opponent  in  "  Stonewall  Jackson," 
who  was  endeavoring  to  gain  what  Floyd,  Wise  and  Lee  had  lost, 
and  to  hold  possession  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  General 
Lander,  with  a  force  of  about  four  thousand  men,  made  a  series 
of  rapid  movements  against  "  Stonewall  Jackson,"  and  with  only 
four  hundred  horsemen  he  dashed  upon  him  in  the  night  at 
Blooming  Gap,  in  the  middle  of  February,  captured  seventeen  of 
his  commissioned  officers  and  nearly  sixty  of  his  rank  and  file, 
and  compelled  him  to  retire.  General  Lander's  career  as  an  in- 
dependent commander  was  short.  His  wound  became  painful 
from  constant  exertion,  and  this,  with  anxiety  and  exposure, 
brought  on  disease  which  assumed  the  form  of  a  fatal  congestion 
of  the  brain.  He  died  on  the  2d  of  March,  when  his  country 
lost  one  of  its  ablest  defenders.  General  Shields,  another 
brave  officer  who  had  done  good  service  in  Mexico,  succeeded 
Lander  in  command  of  his  troops.  We  have  learned  that  Gen- 
eral Shields  had  commanded  the  brigade  in  Mexico  where  Col- 
onel Baker  gained  his  first  experience  as  a  soldier,  while  in 
command  of  the  Fourth  Illinois  Regiment.  At  Cerro  Gordo, 
when  Shields  was  wounded,  Baker,  as  senior  colonel,  took  com- 
mand of  his  brigade,  "  and  led  it  successfully  against  the  Mex- 
ican position,"  thereby  winning  renown. 

t  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  2S9. 
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"Question.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
aster at  Ball's  Bluff? 

"Answer.  I  was  in  command  of  the  forces  on  the 
Virginia  side  at  Edward's  Ferry.  The  evening  before 
(Sunday,  20th;,  I  received  orders  to  have  two  days' 
rations  cooked  and  my  regiment  marched  as  still  as 
possible  to  Edward's  Ferry,  and  be  there  by  daylight 
or  before.  In  accordance  with  that  order,  I  was  there- 
with my  regiment.  The  1st  Minnesota  regiment  then 
commenced  crossing  over  in  three  scows,  which  won  hi 
hold  fifty  men  each,  and  two  small  row-boats  and  a 
boat  which  had  been  used  as  a  ferry-boat  before.  There 
were  no  planks  there  and  no  ropes,  and  the  boats  had 
to  be  shoved  across  with  poles. 

"Question.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  current 
there  ? 

"  Ansiver.  The  current  was  running,  I  should  judge, 
at  the  rate  of  three  to  four  miles  an  hour. 

"Question.  How  far  would  it  carry  a  boat  down  the 
stream  before  you  landed  ? 

"Answer.  One  of  my  companies  was  carried  down 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  below  Goose  creek,  and 
they  were  a  long  while  poling  up  against  the  current, 
and  after  a  great  deal  of  effort  they  succeeded  in  land- 
ing. The  zvhole  two  regiments  were  landed,  I  think, 
i?i  the  neighborhood  of  11  o'clock.  We  had  previously 
sent  over  thirty  cavalry  under  Major  Mix.  Having  no 
knowledge  of  the  country  or  of  the  ground,  and  no  or- 
ders or  information  in  regard  to  what  was  to  be  done,  I 
simply  threw  out  two  companies  of  the  Minnesota 
regiment  and  of  my  own  men  as  skirmishers  and 
picketed  them  on  a  little  hill,  and  put  the  two  regi- 
ments in  line  of  battle. 

"  Question.  What  was  your  force  then  ? 

"Answer.  Some  1,400  or  1,500  men.  Immediately 
after  we  got  over  there,  two  twelve-pound  howitzers 
were  sent  over,  but  without  any  orders,  in  charge  of  a 
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corporal  and  with  no  commissioned  officer  with  them. 
I  took  the  two  howitzers  and  posted  them  upon  a  hill. 

"Question.  Were  3tou  over  there  while  the  battle  of 
Ball's  Bluff  was  going  on  ? 

"  A?iswer.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Question.  At  what  time  did  you  begin  to  cross? 

"  Ansivcr.  The  cavalry  had  crossed  just  before  we 
got  there,  and  the  Minnesota  men  were  then  crossing. 
We  crossed  as  fast  as  we  could  in  the  scows,  and  /  sup- 
pose we  got  our  regiment  all  across  in  the  neighborhood 
of  nine  or  ten  o'clock — could  not  tell  within  an  hour. 

11  Question.  Did  you  hear  firing  ? 

"Answer.  Yes,  sir;  we  did.  The  fore  part  of  the 
morning. 

"  Question.  Where  was  General  Stone  ? 

li  Answer.  He  was  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  river, 
I  think,  part  of  the  time  up  on  a  hill,  and  part  of  the 
time  in  his  own  quarters — he  was  circulating  around. 
He  was  not  on  the  Virginia  side  at  all  at  that  time. 

"Question.  Were  there  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
your  going  up  to  Ball's  Bluff? 

' 'Answer.  None  at  all.  No  doubt  we  would  have  had 
to  fight  a  little  on  our  way  up,  but  I  think  by  going  up 
that  way  on  that  side  we  could  have  drawn  their  atten- 
tion toward  us  and  engaged  them  so  that  Colonel 
Baker's  forces  would  have  had  an  opportunity  to  have 
got  a  better  foothold  than  they  had.  He  had  a  horri- 
bly bad  place  to  cross  there. 

"Question.  Now,  in  your  judgment  as  a  military 
man,  knowing  that  a  fight  was  going  on  at  Ball's 
Bluff,  what  object  could  jtou  have  had  in  remaining 
where  you  were  and  not  going  up  to  assist  them  ? 

"Answer.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  cannot  say. 
I  could  not  have  an}r  object  in  particular. 

"Question.  What  purpose  was  there  to  be  effected 
by  your  remaining  across  there  at  Edward's  Ferry? 

"Answer.  I  do  not  know,  because  I  was  but  a  sub- 
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ordinate  in  command  there.  I  did  not  know  the  gen- 
eral's plans;  /  had  no  orders  given  me.  I  acted  on  the 
defensive  on  my  responsibility. 

"Question.  Who  ordered  you  to  cross  there? 

"Answer.  I  was  ordered  across  by  General  Gor- 
man, who  was  a  Brigadier- General. 

"Question.  Had  you  any  further  orders  what  to  do, 
after  you  had  got  across  ? 

"Answer.  No,  sir,  except  one  that  General  Gorman 
gave  me,  that  if  I  was  attacked — my  men  were  posted 
about  150  feet  from  the  river — to  fall  back  to  the  banks 
of  the  river  and  maintain  that  position  at  any  sacrifice, 
as  that  was  all  that  was  left  to  be  done.  I  thought  at 
the  time  that  it  was  a  good  joke,  and  told  him  so. 

"Question.  You  would  have  had  the  choice  between 
being  shot  and  being  drowned  ? 

"Answer.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  high  bank  there, 
and  we  must  have  maintained  our  position  on  that 
or  have  been  driven  into  the  river. 

"  Question.  Where  was  General  Gorman? 

"Answer.  On  the  Maryland  side. 

"Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  obstacle  having 
been  in  the  way  to  have  prevented  3'ou  from  going  from 
Edward's  Ferry  to  the  relief  of  Colonel  Baker  at  Ball's 
Bluff? 

"Answer.  I  think  a  force  could  have  been  got  up 
there.  I  know  of  no  impediment  except  it  be  the  na- 
ture-of  the  ground.  I  do  not  know  how  the  ground  is 
above  where  we  were. 

"Question.  Did  you  see  any  batteries,  or  any  thing 
of  that  kind,  that  would  have  prevented  you  going  to 
Ball's  Bluff? 

"Answer.  No,  sir,  I  did  not.  We  did  not  receive 
any  fire  from  any  batteries. 

' '  Question.  How  many  men  did  you  have  over  there  ? 

"Answer.  About  2,500  men. 

"  Question.  What  purpose  was  to  be  effected  by  your 
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remaining  over  there  all  that  night  with  such  a  force 
as  that  ? 

"Answer.  I  do  not  know  what  the  purpose  was.  I 
had  had  1,513  men  over  there  in  the  afternoon,  as  I  re- 
ported, and  then  some  more  men  came  over  that  after- 
noon, making  about  2,500  men  in  all. 

"Question.  Was  there  an}-  chance  for  }tou  to  be  re- 
enforced  ? 

"Answer.  There  were  men  enough  on  the  Maryland 
side,  if  we  would  have  got  them  over. 

"Question.  Suppose  you  had  been  attacked,  would 
you  have  got  re-enforcements  across  there  ? 

"Answer.  No,  sir;  not  very  well.  We  might  have 
got  a  few  across. 

"Question.  What  would  have  been  3Tour  condition 
had  you  been  attacked  by  the  force  that  had  just  been 
victorious  at  Ball's  Bluff? 

' '  Answer.  We  should  either  have  been  taken  pris- 
oners, killed,  or  driven  into  the  river." 

Major  Bannister  testified  before  the  Committee* 
as  follows,  he  having  served  as  General  Gorman's  vol- 
unteer aid,  and  after  explaining  the  movements  of  troops 
on  Sunday,  20th,  at  Edward's  Ferry.     He  said: 

' '  The  next  morning  news  came  that  the  troops  had 
passed  down  to  the  river  again,  and,  as  I  had  promised 
General  Gorman  the  night  before,  I  went  back  and 
acted  as  his  aid.  He  had  already  sent  over  the  First 
Minnesota  with  a  company  of  cavalry  under  Major  Mix. 
I  then  went  back  to  General  Stone  for  some  orders  to 
take  over  hard  bread  and  rations.  We  continued  to 
cross  our  troops  more  or  less  during  the  day.  I  could 
hear  the  firing  at  Ball's  Bluff;  I  remained  at  Edward's 
Ferry  all  the  while;  we  were  posting  our  troops  advan- 
tageously on  the  Virginia  side,  and  I  could  hear  the 
firing  all  the  while.  General  Gorman  was  occupied  in 
passing  over  troops,  and  from  great  exertion  brought 

*  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  283. 
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on  a  chill.  This  was  about  sun-down  or  dark.  He 
went  into  a  house  near  there,  and  ordered  me  to  remain 
with  his  other  aid  and  see  that  the  provisions  were 
sent  over.  We  had  nearly  all  the  troops  over  there  at 
that  time. 

"  Question.  How  many  troops  did  you  pass  over  ? 

"Answer.  We  had  3,740  men.  I  went  back  to  Gen- 
eral Gorman  to  report  progress.  Just  before  this,  how- 
ever, Captain  Candy,  General  Lander's  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, who  had  been  carrying  despatches  to  Harrison's 
island  or  to  Colonel  Lee,  came  down  about  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  stated  that  Colonel  Baker  was 
killed  and  they  were  bringing  down  his  body.  I  stated 
this  to  General  Gorman  while  I  was  reporting  progress, 
and  General  Stone  sent  in  word  that  he  had  passed  up 
to  the  right  of  his  column,  that  is,  up  to  Harrison's 
island.  He  was  gone  about  an  hour,  and  when  he 
came  back  he  called  out  General  Gorman  and  con- 
sulted with  him.  In  a  little  while  General  Gorman 
sent  for  me  to  come  out,  and  told  me  to  go  over  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  strengthen  the  pickets,  put 
out  the  lights  there,  and  have  Colonel  Dana  bring  off 
the  troops  as  quietly  as  possible  without  attracting 
attention,  and  to  be  very  careful  and  make  no  noise  in 
transporting  the  artillery.  I  understood  this  to  be  by 
General  Stone's  order,  who  had  just  come  back  from 
Ball's  Bluff,  where  he  had  learned  the  full  extent  of 
the  disaster.  I  went  over  and  reported,  and  we  had  got 
across  all  but  one  regiment  and  the  pickets  when  Gen- 
eral Gorman  sent  word  over  to  me  by  his  aid  to  state  to 
Colonel  Dana  that  General  Banks  was  coming  up  on  the 
other  side  with  5,000  men,  and  that  we  would  probably 
have  re-enforcements  from  Dranesville,  and  to  immedi- 
ately recross  the  troops  and  have  them  take  their  orig- 
inal positions  on  the  Virginia  side.  This  was  done, 
and  completed  about  four  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morn- 
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"Question.  Did  }rou  see  any  batteries  in  the  way,  or 
any  obstacles  to  throwing  a  force  up  toward  Ball's 
Bluff,  on  Monday  afternoon? 

"Answer.  I  saw  nothing  but  a  sand  battery,  I 
should  think  about  forty  rods  from  the  river,  between 
us  and  Ball's  Bluff;  but  we  could  not  understand  from 
our  prisoner  that  it  had  any  guns. 

•'  Question.  Probably  it  had  none  ? 

"Answer.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that;  but  from  the 
conversation  with  the  prisoner  we  could  not  under- 
stand that  there  were  any  guns  there,  and  we  could 
not  see  any  with  our  glasses. 

"  Question.  You  could  hear  the  firing  at  Ball's  Bluff? 

11  Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

"Question.  You  could  see  no  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle to  throwing  a  force  around  from  Kdward's  Ferry 
to  the  assistance  of  those  at  Ball's  Bluff? 

"Answer.  Not  at  all.  On  Monday  evening  General 
Gorman  came  to  me  as  we  were  crossing  provisions, 
and  said,  ! '  My  boy,  we  will  sleep  at  L,eesburg  to- 
night.' It  seemed  to  be  the  understanding  of  all  that 
we  were  to  make  a  move  immediately  on  Iyeesburg, 
but  we  had  not  then  heard  the  extent  of  the  disaster  at 
Ball's  Bluff.  This  prisoner  told  us  there  was  this  bat- 
tery, which  he  supposed  had  no  guns  in  it,  and  an- 
other battery  near  Gum  Springs,  which  I  understood 
was  to  the  left  of  I^eesburg  as  we  approached  from  this 
side,  but  that  back  of  I^eesburg  there  was  a  formidable 
battery  commanding  the  whole  town,  and  that  any 
force  going  into  Leesburg  from  the  river  would  be  in 
danger  of  being  cut  all  to  pieces. 

"Question.  Then  you  saw  nothing  and  heard  of 
nothing,  except  this  sand  battery,  where  you  under- 
stood there  were  no  guns,  to  prevent  moving  the 
troops  that  had  crossed  at  Kdward's  Ferry  up  to  Ball's 
Bluff  to  assist  the  men  then  engaged  ? 

"Answer.  No,  sir;  I  saw  nothing,  and,  in  fact,  it 
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was  my  impression  during  the  whole  day,  that  as 

as  we  got  our  provisions  over  we  should  move  right  nj^ 

to  the  support  of  our  forces  at  Ball's  Bluff. 

"Question.   How  early  in   the  day  could  you  have 
moved  a  force  up  to  Ball's  Bluff? 

"Answer.    We  could  have  moved  two  regiments  by  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"Question.  What  time  did  the  action  at  Ball's  Bluff 


commence 


"Answer.  The  heavy  firing  we  heard  seemed  to 
commence  about  half-past  nine  o'clock. 

"Question.  And,  in  an  hour  and  a  half  after  10 
o'clock,  you  could  have  been  there  ? 

"Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

"Question.  And  you  know  of  no  obstacle  in  the 
way  ? 

"Answer.  No,  sir;  and,  further  than  that,  I  believe 
now  and  I  believed  then,  that  the  enemy's  whole  force 
was  engaged  at  Ball's  Bluff,  except  this  skeleton  regi- 
ment. 

"Question.  There  was  no  force  opposed  to  you  at 
Edward's  Ferry? 

"Answer.  No,  sir. 

"Question.  General  Stone  was  there ? 

"Answer.  Yes,  sir;  on  a  hill  on  the  Maryland  side, 
directing  everything.  General  Gorman  could  not  do 
anything  without  General  Stone's  orders. 

"Question.  Do  you  know  whether  General  Stone 
took  any  steps  to  learn  what  was  going  on  at  Ball's 
Bluff? 

"Answer.  He  had  Captain  Candy  carrying  de- 
spatches up  to  Colonel  L,ee.  I  have  statements  from 
Captain  Cand}^  of  the  orders  that  he  carried  back  and 
forward.  I  have  not  them  with  me,  but  can  furnish 
them  to  you.  Colonel  Lee  told  the  captain  to  tell 
General  Stone  '  that,  if  he  wanted  to  make  a  campaign 
into  Virginia,  now  was  the  time,  and  to  send  up  re- 
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enforcements;  but  that  if  lie  did  not  intend  to  make  a 
campaign  into  Virginia,  lie  had  better  withdraw  the 
troops  at  once.'  Captain  Candy  made  this  report  to 
General  Stone. 

"Question.  Then,  if  I  understand  }^ou,  during  the 
whole  da3r  of  Monday,  after  half  past  nine  o'clock,  3^ou 
heard  heavy  firing  at  Ball's  Bluff? 

11  Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Question.  And  General  Stone  was  engaged  merely 
in  crossing  troops  at  Edward's  Ferry  ? 

"  A?iswer.  He  was  not;  he  himself  was  on  a  high 
bluff  or  hill,  up  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Ferry,  di- 
recting generally  at  both  places — Edward' 's  Ferry  and 
Ball's  Bluff.  General  Gorman  was  in  command  at 
Edward's  Ferry. 

"Question.  General  Stone  did  not  go  up  to  Ball's 
Bluff? 

"Answer.  Not  until  Captain  Candy  came  down  and 
reported  to  General  Stone  that  Colonel  Baker  was  killed. 

"Question.  How  many  men  were  thrown  over  there 
at  12  o'clock  that  day? 

"Answer.  I  do  not  think  there  were  many  over  two 
and  a  half  regiments. 

"  Question.  About  2,500  men  ? 

"  Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  say  there  was  no  obstacle  to 
moving  up.  There  wTas  none  but  this  sand  battery, 
which  I  understand  had  no  guns.  We  were  so  near 
that  if  they  had  guns  they  could  have  impeded  our 
landing  at  Edward's'  Ferry. 

"  Question.  Suppose  the  battery  had  guns  mounted, 
could  not  the  troops  have  gone  around  it  ? 

"Answer.  We  could  have  flanked  the  battery  very 
easily,  at  least  it  seemed  so  to  us.  We  did  not  go  up 
to  it. 

"  Question.  If  there  had  been  guns  there,  they  would 
have  fired  on  you,  would  they  not  ? 

"Answer.  I  suppose  they  would.  They  were  in 
Lill  sight  of  us. 
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"Question.  Did  you  hear  an}'  complaint  at  that  time 
of  the  management  of  Colonel  Baker  in  crossing  the 
troops  and  landing  them — any  criticisms  as  to  his 
action  in  battle  ? 

"Answer.  No,  sir;  I  only  heard  this  fault  ascribed 
to  him.  Colonel  Baker  stood  out  in  the  open  ground 
about  ten  feet  in  advance  of  his  men,  when  he  might 
have  stepped  back  in  the  bushes.  His  only  fault  was 
being  too  brave." 

Major  Dimmick,  who  arrived  on  the  morning  of 
the  22d,  testified  before  the  Committee'1'  as  follows: 

' '  There  is  no  question  that  there  has  been  a  want  of 
confidence  in  General  Stone  since  the  Ball's  Bluff 
affair. 

"Question.  In  his  loyalty ? 

"  Ansiver.  Well,  in  his  generalship.  There  are  two 
parties  there;  of  course  Stone's  friends  throw  the  blame 
upon  Baker,  and  Baker's  friends  throw  the  blame  upon 
Stone.  There  is  a  great  question  about  the  orders  re- 
ceived, whether  they  were  transmitted  to  General 
Baker  or  not. 

"Question.  Did  you  satisfy  yourself  that  there  were 
no  guns  there  (Edward's  Ferry),  at  the  time  of  the 
Ball's  Bluff  disaster? 

"Answer.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  day  after. 

"  Question.   How  near  did  you  go  to  it? 

"Answer.  Within  300  yards.  There  might  have 
been  a  dozen  men  behind  it  then  (Tuesday  \  but  they 
kept  themselves  out  of  the  way  of  our  skirmishers,  who 
protected  us. 

"  Question.  It  is  your  opinion  that  that  fort  was  not 
garrisoned  at  that  time  ? 

"Answer.  It  was  only  a  breastwork  thrown  across 
the  road,  about  breast  high. 

"  Question. f  Could    you   see    any   reason   why   our 

*  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  392. 
t  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  395. 
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troops  should  not  have  gone  up  from  Edward's  Ferry- 
to  Ball's  Bluff  to  the  assistance  of  General  Baker? 

"Answer.  I  could  see  none  at  all.  I  think  we  could 
have  done  it  and  turned  them  on  their  flank,  and  cap- 
tured them  all.  *  *  *  They  (our  troops)  expected 
us  to  come  up  there  to  assist  them,  and  that  was  the 
reason  they  made  such  a  desperate  resistance  there. 
One  of  our  men  made  his  way  up  there  from  Edward's 
Ferry ;  how  he  got  up  there  I  do  not  know,  but  so  anx- 
ious was  he  to  get  into  the  fight  that  he  left  his  regi- 
ment and  made  his  way  up  there,  and  went  with  the 
Tammany  regiment. 

Philip  Hanger,  who  resided  near  Edward's  Ferry, 
further  testified  before  the  committee*  as  follows: 

"Question.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  at  Ed- 
ward's Ferry  and  in  that  neighborhood? 

"Answer.  For  six  years. 

"Question.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  ground  on 
the  Virginia  side  between  Edward's  Ferry  and  Ball's 
Bluff? 

"Answer.  I  certainly  think  I  ought  to  be.  I  have 
been  up  and  down  a  great  many  times. 

"Question.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  men 
passing  from  Edward's  Ferry  to  Ball's  Bluff  on  the 
the  Virginia  side  ? 

"Answer.  I  should  think  not. 

"Question.  Are  there  any  fortifications  there  that 
3^ou  know  of? 

"Answer.  It  was  reported  that  there  was  a  little  em- 
bankment there,  but  the  men  would  not  be  required  to 
go  within  a  half  mile  of  that  to  go  to  Ball's  Bluff. 

"Question.  Were  there  any  guns  mounted  there? 

"Answer.  I  never  heard  of  any. 

"Question.  What  is  the  distance  from  Edward's 
Ferry  to  Ball's  Bluff? 

*  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  345. 
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"Answer.  About  three  miles,  I  should  think,  in  a 
direct  line. 

"Question.  There  was  no  obstacle  to  infantry  march- 
ing right  up  ? 

"Answer.  None  at  all,  except  right  on  the  bluff  by 
the  river.  The  land  is  rolling  there,  as  it  is  about 
Chain  Bridge;  but,  after  you  get  from  the  river  about 
an  eighth  of  a  mile,  it  is  perfectly  accessible  for  infantry. 

"Question.  How  long  would  it  have  taken  to  have 
thrown  a  rope  across  at  Edward's  Ferry,  so  that  these 
boats  could  have  been  taken  across  in  that  way  by 
pulling  on  the  rope  ? 

"Answer.  A  very  little  time. 

"Question.  Would  it  have  taken  more  than  an  hour? 

"Answer.  An  hour  or  two  at  the  outside. "* 

It  seems  useless  to  tire  the  reader  bj-  a  further  re- 
cital of  the  whole  volume  of  damaging  evidence  as  to 
Stone's  peculiarities  and  inefficiency  as  a  commander. 
Perhaps  too  much  has  already  been  given  for  pleas- 
ant reading,  while  less  might  not  satisfy  a  ' '  doubting 
Thomas."  Therefore,  all  who  rnay  wish  additional 
testimony,  can  find  it  by  referring  to  the  Report  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  part  2. 

This  testimony  relates  directly  to  a  commander  who 
testified  as  to  the  management  at  Ball's  Bluff.  "I  do 
not  think  a  careful  commander  would  have  attempted 
that  crossing  so  heedlessly.  I  think  any  careful  com- 
mander would  have  himself  gone  to  the  field,  and  at- 
tempted to  look  before  him  before  he  attempted  to  cross 
2000  men  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  One  of  the  chief 
faults  is  that  he  commenced  crossing  the  troops,  re- 
maining himself  on  this  side."     We  have  learned  that 

-We  have  noticed  that  Stone  censured  Baker  for  wasting 
time  on  the  transportation  while  trying  to  have  a  rope  stretched 
across  from  the  Maryland  shore  to  Harrison's  island  while 
crossing  his  troops. 
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of  the  1500  men  and  3  pieces  of  artillery  that  crossed 
there,  Stone  had  crossed  900  men  and  2  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, and  that  Baker  simply  went  to  their  rescue,  and 
was  on  the  battle-field  before  100  of  his  men  had 
crossed  to  the  Virginia  shore,  and  that  he  got  but  500 
or  600  men  and  1  piece  of  artillery  across  in  all,  that 
Stone  never  went  upo?i  the  field  himself  on  the  day  of  the 
fight,  but  gave  the  orders  to  cross,  not  only  there,  but 
also  at  Edward's  Ferry,  where  he  did  not  go  np07i  the  field 
until  sent  aciross  by  General  McClellan,  nor  did  he  even 
go  upon  Harrison's  island,  although  he  has  told  us  he 
was  in  command  there  during  the  fight  at  Ball's  Bluff. 
As  to  Edward's  Ferry  he  testified: 

"I  sent  over  31  cavalry  with  four  officers,  at  day- 
break, or  shortly  after,  with  two  companies  of  Min- 
nesota skirmishers.  *  *  *  There  were  very  few  troops 
sent  over  there,  for  we  did  not  try  to  increase  our  force 
largely  over  there  until  I  got  information  from  Colonel 
Baker.*  I  should  sa}^  that  about  11  o'clock,  perhaps,! 
I  will  not  be  positive  about  the  hour,  but  about  that 
time  I  received  a  report  from  Colonel  Baker  that  he 
was  crossing  his  whole  force.  I  then  commenced 
crossing  over  Gorman's  brigade,  pushing  them  over 
much  more  rapidly  than  I  had  been  doing  before.  The 
number  that  was  over  there  at  the  time  this  action  was 
going  on  on  the  right,  was  about  1500  or  1600  infantry, 
30  cavalry,  and  a  section  of  howitzers  with  their 
horses  and  equipments." 

We  have  learned  how  completely  Stone  has  been 
contradicted  as  to  the  time  of  crossing,  and  the  number 
of  troops  crossed,  by  the  testimony  of  General  Dana, 
Colonel  Tompkins,  Majors  Bannister  and  Mix,  which 
will  be  corroborated  in  part  or  in  whole  by  Henry  R. 
Foot,  quartermaster,  J  in  charge  of  transportation,  and 

*  Howe's  report  to  Stone  of  Baker's  conversation,  page  101. 

t  If  not  later. 

%  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  364. 
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Major  Dimmick.  Also  by  Stone's  own  testimony  pre- 
viously given  in  parenthesis*/.  e.t  "One  of  the  Inst 
words  that  I  said  to  Colonel  Baker  when  he  left  me 
(there  was  another  large  operation  and  recon- 
naissance GOING  ON  DOWN  AT  GOOSE  CREEK,  WHICH 
I  was  watching) — one  of  the  last  things  I  said  was, '  H 
you  use  artillery  there  (Ball's  Bluff;,  if  you  move  ar- 
tillery, please  see  that  it  is  well  guarded.'  ' 

This  large  operation  was  moving  long  before  Bake?  re- 
ceived his  orders  to  cross.  Stone  had  then  crossed  two 
regiments,  and  was  about  crossing  the  third,  while  in 
his  direct  testimony  he  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  he 
had  only  crossed  two  companies  of  skirmishers  at  the 
time  Baker  left  him.  And  in  later  testimony  he  admit- 
ted that  he  had  2500  troops  across  during  the  action, 
and  we  have  learned  that  he  had  about  4000  troops 
across  before  Colonel  Baker  fell. 

We  find,  by  referring  to  General  Stone's  first  report, 
that  he  had  told  Colonel  Baker  "that  I  should  con- 
tinue to  re-enforce  the  troops  under  General  Gorman 
opposite  Edward's  Ferry,  and  try  to  push  them  care- 
fully forward,  "f  Meaningless,  cold  and  Stone-like 
words !  The  much-disgusted  officers  who  were  upon 
the  field  at  Edward's  Ferry  have  told  us  of  the  exas- 
perating state  of  affairs  there  as  to  means  of  transpor- 
tation and  management  of  troops,  of  which  General 
Evans  exclaimed:  "If  the  enemy  won't  come  to  us,  we 
must  go  to  them"  and  he  left  Stone's  front  and 
threw  his  whole  strength  upon  Baker,  all   of  which 

*  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  269. 

f  Major  Ritman  stated  that  "Lieutenant  Wade  of  my  com 
pany  (D)  was  in  the  advance  on  the  left  when  he  discovered  the 
Confederates  moving  through  the  ravine  there,  which  he  re- 
ported to  Colonel  Baker  (who  was  then  posting  his  men  as  they 
arrived),  to  whom  Colonel  Baker  replied,  '  No  douht  they  a^e 
General  Gorman's  men  coming  up  from  Edward's  Ferry,' 
showing  that  he  expected  support  from  that  quarter. "  As  re- 
lated to  the  author. 
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most  unquestionably  reflected  Stone's  criminal  neglect 
and  inefficiency  as  a  soldier.  His  representations  to 
Colonel  Baker  when  he  sent  him  to  the  right  to  take 
command,  were  mere  snares  and  delusions;  he  did. not 
even  make  the  slightest  diversion  in  Colonel  Baker's 
favor,  or  by  force  of  arms  try  to  ascertain  the  position 
and  strength  of  the  enemy  confronting  his  own  forces, 
while  Colonel  Baker,  relying  upon  his  promise  and  co- 
operation, had  gone  to  the. bluff  to  save  the  imperilled 
troops  placed  there  by  Stone,  almost  hopelessly  sur- 
rounded by  the  enenry,  with  no  adequate  means  of  re- 
treat across  the  river,  and  against  whom  the  Confeder- 
ate troops  were  being  constant^  detached  from  Stone's 
front,  the  effect  of  which  General  Wistar  accurately 
described  in  his  address  referred  to :  "  As  the  hostile 
regiments  arrived  in  position,  the  weight  and  effect  of 
their  fire  increased,  and  the  action  soon  became  close 
and  severe.  The  enemy's  superior  numbers  enabled 
them  to  detach  constantly  against  our  exposed  left 
without  slackening  their  overpowering  fire  in  front. 
While  much  occupied  -with  the  difficult  situation  of 
our  left,  Baker  came  up  with  a  dispatch  just  received 
from  General  Stone  to  the  effect  that  '  four  regiments 
have  been  seen  by  our  scouts  crossing  an  open  place 
and  marching  towards  you.' 

' '  As  the  despatch  had  traveled  five  miles  and  twice 
crossed  the  river,  it  was  considered  that  those  regi- 
ments must  already  be  in  our  front,  and  we  were  feel- 
ing their  maximum  effect.  With  our  left  enfiladed 
and  in  close  contact  with  the  enemy  during  the  over- 
powering front  fire,  it  was  dangerous  either  to  manceu- 
ver  or  withdraw,  even  had  means  existed  to  recross 
the  river.  But  the  command,  though  pinned  fast, 
was  firm,  and  it  was  thought  that  if  the  gun  could  be 
got  into  action  (again)  and  the  enemy  shaken  in  our 
front,  our  people  might  be  able  to  clear  away  the 
enemy's  flanking  force  and  get  forward  through  the 
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woods  on  the  left,"  but  soon  "the  scanty  ammunition 
in  the  limber-box  was  exhausted,  by  which  time  the 
piece  was  disabled  by  having  the  spokes  shot  out  of 
the  wheel." 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

A    GLIMPSE   AT    THE    CONFEDERATE    FORCES    AND 

THEIR   MOVEMENTS   FROM    FORT   EVANS   AND 

EDWARD'S   FERRY  TO  BALL'S   BLUFF. 

EET  us  now  glance  at  the  official  Confederate  re- 
ports to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  position  and  strength 
of  the  enemy's  forces  that  confronted  General  Stone  on 
that  eventful  Monday  of  the  21st. 

General  Evans*  reported,  in  "observing  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  from  Fort  Evans  (three  miles  from 
Edward's  Ferry),  at  six  o'clock  a.  m.,  I  found  he  had 
effected  a  crossing  both  at  Edward's  Ferry  and  at 
Ball's  Bluff,  and  I  made  preparations  to  meet  him  in 
both  positions,  and  immediately  ordered  four  com- 
panies of  infantry ' '  *  *  *  ' '  and  a  cavalry  force  to 
relieve  Captain  Duff — the  whole  force  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  Eieutenant-Colonel  W.  H.  Jenifer, 
who  was  directed  to  hold  his  position  till  the  enemy 
made  further  demonstration  of  his  design  of  attack. 
This  force  soon  became  warmly  engaged  with  the 
eneni3^,  and  drove  them  back  some  distance  into  the 
woods.  At  about  10  o'clock  I  became  convinced  that 
the  main  point  of  attack  would  be  at  Ball's  Bluff,  and 
ordered  Colonel  Hunton  with  his  regiment,  the  8th 
Virginia  volunteers,  to  repair  immediately  to  the  sup- 
port of  Colonel  Jenifer.  I  directed  Colonel  Hunton  to 
form  line  of  battle  immediately  in  the  rear  of  Colonel 
Jenifer's  command  and  drive  the  enemy  to  the  river, 
that  I  would  support  his  right  with  artillery.  About 
12:20  o'clock  p.  m.  Colonel  Hunton  united  his  com- 
mand with  that  of  Colonel  Jenifer,  and  both  commands 

*  Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  V,  page  348. 
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soon  became  hotly  engaged  ivith  the  enemy  in  thci>  strong 
position  in  the  woods.  Watching  carefully  the  action, 
I  saw  the  enemy  was  constantly  being  re-enforced, 
and,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  ordered  Colonel  Burt  to  march 
his  regiment,  the  18th  Mississippi,  and  attack  the  left 
flank  of  the  enemy  while  Colonels  Hunton  and  Jenifer 
attacked  him  in  front.  On  arriving  in  his  position,  Col- 
onel Burt  was  received  with  a  tremendous  fire  from  the 
enemy  concealed  in  a  ravine,*  and  was  compelled  to 
divide  his  regiment  to  stop  the  flank  movement  of  the 
enemy.  At  this  time,  about  3  o'clock,  finding  the 
enemy  were  in  large  force,  I  ordered  Colonel  Feather- 
stone  with  his  regiment,  the  17th  Mississippi,  to  repair 
at  double-quick  to  the  support  of  Colonel  Burt,  where 
he  arrived  in  twenty  minutes,  and  the  action  became 
general  along  my  whole  line,  and  was  very  hot  and  brisk 
for  more  than  two  hours,  the  enemy  keeping  up  a  con- 
stant fire."  *  *  *  "At  about  6 o'clock  p.  m.  I  saw 
that  my  command  had  driven  trie  enemy  near  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac.  /  ordered  my  entire  force  to  charge, 
and  to  drive  him  into  the  river.  The  charge  was  im- 
mediately made  by  the  whole  command,  and  the  forces 
of  the  enemy  were  complete^  routed  "  *  *  *  "  along 
his  whole  line.  In  this  charge  the  enemy  were  driven 
back  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  ma?iy  killed  and 
wounded  by  this  formidable  weapon.  In  the  precipate 
retreat  of  the  enemy  on  the  bluffs  of  the  river,  many  of 
his  troops  rushed  into  the  river  and  were  drowned,  while 
many  others,  in  overloading  the  boats,  sunk  them  and 
shared  the  same  fate.  The  rout  now,  about  7  o'clock, 
became  complete,  and  the  enemy  commenced  throwing 
his  arms  into  the  river.  During  this  action  I  held 
Colonel  William  Barksdale,  with  nine  companies  of  his 
regiment,  the  13th  Mississippi,  and  six  pieces  of 
artillery,  as  a  reserve,  as  well  as  to  keep  up  a  demon- 

*  Colonel  Wistar's  battalion  of  the  California  regiment,  where 
Colonel  Bnrt  fell. 
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stration  against  the  force  of  the  enemy  at  Edward's 
Ferry.  At  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  enemy  surrendered  his 
forces  at  Ball's  Bluff,  and  the  prisoners  were  marched 
to  Leesburg.  I  then  ordered  my  brigade*  to  retire  to 
the  town  of  Leesburg  and  rest  for  the  night.     *    *    * 

' '  The  engagement  on  our  side  was  fought  entirely 
with  the  musket.  The  artillery  was  in  position  to  do 
effective  service,  should  the  enemy  {at  Ball's  Bluff)  have 
advanced  from  their  cover. ' ' 

Now  we  understand  that  General  Evans  con- 
cluded as  early  as  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  that  he  had 
not  much  to  fear  from  Edward's  Ferry  and  that  he 
could  throw  his  whole  strength  upon  Colonel  Baker's 
forces  ;  and  why  he  should  so  conclude  would  seem 
a  mystery  to  us,  if  we  had  not  been  informed  by 
our  officers  in  command  at  Edward's  Ferry  that  they 
had  no  orders,  and  simply  lay  at  their  ease  doing 
nothing,  with  a  force  outnumbering  Colonel  Baker's  at 
Ball's  Bluff,  almost  three  to  one.  The  First  Minnesota, 
Second  New  York,  one  skirmishing  company  of  the 
Nineteenth  Massachusetts,  and  a  company  of  telescopic 
sharp-shooters  under  Major  Howe,  and  cavalry  under 
Major  Mix,  making  a  force  of  at  least  two  thousand 
men,  were  across  between  10  and  n  o'clock  a.  m.,  who 
were  re-enforced  by  the  34th  New  York  and  two 
twelve-pound  howitzers  of  a  Rhode  Island  battery  be- 
fore one  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  during  the  early  part  of  the 
afternoon,  before  4  o'clock  p.  m(,  by  the  7th  Michigan 
regiment,  making  a  total  of  3,740  men  in  addition  to 
officers  on  the  Virginia  side  at  Edward's  Ferry,  so  re- 
ported by  Major  Bannister,  General  Gorman's  aid,  who 
assisted  him  in  superintending  the  crossing  of  these 
troops.  This  force  was  confronted  by  the  13th  Missis- 
sippi regiment,  the  17th  and  18th  Mississippi  regiments 
lying  farther  up  the  river  in  the  rear,  with  six  pieces  of 

*  Excepting  the  13th  Mississippi  Regiment,  which  was  sent 
back  toward  Edward's  Ferr3\ 
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artillery  posted   for  the  protection  of  Leesburg  in  the 

early  part  of  the  day.  We  have  now  learned  that  the 
8th  Virginia  regiment  was  ordered  to  Ball's  Bluff  at  10 

a.  m.,  which  General  Evans  then  thought  would  be-  the 
main  point  of  attack,  and  placed  his  artillery  to  resist 
an  advance  on  Ecesburg  from  that  point,  which  was 
held  in  reserve  for  Colonel  Baker's  forces  should  they 
advance  through  the  woods.  At  2:30  p.  m.  the  18th 
Mississippi  was  engaged  at  Ball's  Bluff,  and  at  3  p.  m. 
the  17th  Mississippi  arrived  on  the  double-quick,  fol- 
lowed shortly  thereafter  by  the  13th  Mississippi,  the 
Colonel  of  which  regiment,  Barksdale,  reported  :* 

"  At  this  moment  I  was  ordered  by  you  to  hasten  to 
the  support  of  the  8th  Virginia,  the  17th  and  18th  Miss- 
isippi  regiments,  which  were  engaged  with  the  enemy 
hvo  miles  from  Edward' s  Ferry  and  near  Conrad's 
Ferry :  I  at  once,  and  in  double-quick  time,  started  to 
their  relief,  leaving  Captain  Worthing lon\s  company  to 
observe  the  movement  of  the  enemy  at  Edward' 's  Ferry." 
*  *  *  "I  am  satisfied  that  the  presence  of  my  com- 
mand in  position  at  Edward's  Ferry  prevented  the 
advance  of  a  large  column  of  the  enemy  which  was  in- 
tended to  re-enforce  General  Baker's  command  near 
Conrad's  Ferry,  then  engaged  in  battle  with  our  forces. ' ' 

General  Evans  has  told  ns  that  he  withdrew  his 
forces  at  8  p.  m.  We  will  find  hereafter  that  they  were 
considerably  shattered  and  required  rest  and  reorgani- 
zation, having  made  every  preparation  to  retreat  to 
Eeesburg  just  before  Colonel  Baker  fell.f 

*  Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  V,  page  354. 

f  After  the  close  of  the  war  a  staff  officer,  late  of  the  Confed- 
erate army,  related  that  he  had  been  sent  to  General  Evans 
with  orders  and  reached  him  on  the  morning  of  October  21st, 
and  requested  permission  to  remain  and  witness  the  action 
which  then  seemed  imminent.  He  did  remain,  and  saw  many 
things  that  happened  on  their  side.  He  said  just  before  Gen- 
eral Baker's  death  they  had  made  every  preparation  for  a 
retreat,  that  the  people  of  Leesburg  were  fleeing  from  the  town, 
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The  13th  Mississippi  came  up  toward  the  close  of  the 
engagement,  apparently  to  cover  the  retreat;  it  not 
having  suffered  much,  was  ordered  back  toward  Ed- 
ward's Fern-,  while  all  the  other  troops  fell  back  to  the 
artillery  on  Leesburg.  Colonel  Barksdale*  reportedf 
that  he  had  returned  ' '  to  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Evans  ■ ' 
(3  miles  from  Edward's  Ferry,  and  1  mile  from  Lees- 
burg), having  directed  the  "companies  of  Captain 
Randall,  Mcintosh,  and  Wofthington  to  remain  in  the 
rear  to  prevent  the  advance  of  the  enemy  that  night 
from  Edward's  ferry."  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Mc- 
Ouirk,  of  the  17th  Mississippi,  tells  us  in  his  report'];  to 
General  Evans,  how  matters  stood  at  Ball's  Bluff  when 
he  went  upon  the  field  at. 4  p.  m.:  he  found  "that  the 

and  that  they  had  no  expectation  of  holding  the  place;  but 
when  General  Baker  fell  they  saw  that  his  death  caused  a  de- 
moralization among  the  Nationals,  and  they  renewed  the 
attack  with  more  vigor.  Thus  turned  the  tide  of  battle  upon 
the  death  of  one  man  ;  so  are  battles  lost  and  won.  In  the 
camps  of  the  Nationalists  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  battlefield 
on  that  gloomy  night,  there  was  darkness  and  woe,  so  suggest- 
ively expressed  in  the  old  camp  song — 

"We're  tenting  to-night  on  the  old  camp  ground, 
Give  us  a  song  to  cheer 
Our  weary  hearts  ;  a  song  of  home 
And  friends  we  love  so  dear. 

"  We've  been  fighting  to-day  on  the  old  camp  ground, 
Many  are  lying  near  ; 
Some  are  dead  and  some  are  dying, 
Many  are  in  tears." 

— while  the  little  panic-stricken  village  of  Leesburg  near  by 
"was  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  the  Confederates  there  were 
wild  with  joy" — as  they  marched  many  of  the  sorely  tried  and 
battered  Nationalists  to  Libby.  Thus  by  the  neglect  and  inef- 
ficiency of  our  general  commanders,  fright  and  sadness  at  Lees- 
burg had  been  turned  into  joy  and  gladness. 

*  Afterward  General  Barksdale,  who  fell  at  Gettysburg,  Juty, 
1863. 

|Ante. 

\  Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  V,  page  361. 
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brave  8th  Virginia  Regiment  *  *  *  had  been 
forced  to  retire  from  exhaustion  and  the  want  of  am- 
munition," and  that  "upon  the  surrender  to  him  of 
Colonel  Cogswell"  (about  7  p.  m.),  "I  was  left  with 
two  companies  of  the  18th  Mississippi  to  secure  and 
bring  forward  the  balance  of  the  prisoners.  On  leaving 
the  field  with  a  strong  detatchmeut  of  prisoners  "  (offi- 
cers and  men  who  had  surrendered  with  Cogswell  or 
Lee),  "  I  was  met  by  Colonel  Huntonof  the  8th  Virginia, 
who  requested  me  to  return  with  15  men  to  act  as  picket 
guards.  I  went  forward,  reported  the  prisoners  to  you, 
and  by  you  was  ordered  back  to  the  battle-field,  and 
to  remain  until  relieved.  I  took  from  my  regiment  a 
detachment  of  ninety  men.  When  I  reached  the  field, 
I  found  a  small  picket  under  the  charge  of  a  Lieuten- 
ant. Shortly  after  I  arrived,  Mr.  E.  White  entered  the 
field  with  two  companies  of  the  8th  Virginia.-"-  I 
joined  my  forces  to  his,  and  leaving  a  small  detach- 
ment above  to  fire  on  the  enemy  if  they  attempted  to 
escape  by  boats  across  to  the  island,  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  detachment  we  went  forwTard  under  the 
cliffs,  and  took  many  prisoners — in  fact,  the  greatest 
number  taken  at  any  one  time.  To  do  this,  we  were 
compelled  from  the  red  shale  cliffs  to  fire  upon  them  as 
they  attempted  to  cross  in  the  scows  to  Harrison's 
island.  Many  who  had  reached  half-way  across  turned 
back." 

*  Colonel  Elijah  V.  White,  of  Ashby's  cavalry,  bore  upon  his 
person,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  a  dozen  wounds,  among  them  a 
bullet  still  remaining  in  the  head — whose  perfect  familiarity 
with  the  ground  and  country  over  which  the  contest  at  Ball's 
Bluff  was  being  waged,  in  addition  to  his  reckless  bravery, 
made  him  peculiarly  useful  to  the  Confederates  during  the  day, 
and  after  they  had  retired  rather  hastily  to  Leesburg  without 
securing  the  howitzers  or  the  bulk  of  the  officers  and  men  on 
the  bluff,  he,  by  personal  exertion,  raised  volunteers,  whom 
he  brought  back,  and  with  them  gathered  up  our  scattered 
forces  on  the  bluff,  and  along  the  shore,  as  well  as  the  artillery-, 
lonsc  afLer  night-fall. 
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Now  it  has  been  made  plain  that  during  the  heat 
of  the  battle  and  while  the  enemy  were  on  the  eve  of 
a  retreat,  our  forces  at  Edward's  Ferry  were  held  in 
check  by  one  company  of  the  13th  Mississippi,  perhaps 
less  than  one  hundred  men.  Colonel  White,*  an  un- 
doubted authority,  has  informed  the  writer  as  to  the 
distance  between  Gorman  and  Baker's  men:  "I  do 
not  think  over  two  and  a  half  miles,"  and  that  there 
was  nothing  between  the'  two  commands  "but  the 
Confederate  forces,"  while  in  General  Stone's  vivid  im- 
agination are  seen  concealed  fortifications  and  masked 
batteries  in  the  woods;  therefore,  his  four  thousand 
troops  and  artillery  could  not  advance  until  Colonel 
Baker's  fourteen  hundred  men  cleared  the  country 
of  all  such  obstacles,  and  made  the  way  perfectly  safe, 
in  which  case  he  will  fall  upon  the  enemy's  right 
flank  and  capture  them.  But,  unfortunately,  Stone's 
strategy  did  not  work  well;  while  he  was  so  patiently 
waiting  to  hear  from  Colonel  Baker  that  the  road  was 
clear,  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  forces,  about  four  thou- 
sand strong,  swooped  down  upon  the  brave  Baker  and 
his  devoted  band  of  fourteen  hundred  men,  and,  after 
a  hard  struggle  of  from  four  to  five  hours,  killed, 
wounded  and  captured  almost  his  entire  force.  Not- 
withstanding the  enemy  had  been  badly  crippled  and 
retired  from  the  hard-fought  field  hastily,  without 
going  over  the  ground  held  by  their  enemy,  to  gather 
up  the  prisoners  and  spoils  of  war,  General  Stone,  with 
great  secrecy  and  unseemly  haste,  ordered  his  force  to 
retreat;  and,  while  he  was  making  this  masterly  re- 
treat of  four  thousand  troops  and  two  pieces  of  artillery 

*  "  On  the  2 1st  of  October  Mr.  White  was  riding  along  the 
road  to  Leesburg  with  a  lady,  when  he  heard  the  firing  at  Ball's 
Bluff.  He  entered  the  field  as  a  volunteer  aide  to  General 
Evans  (and  thereafter  served  in  the  war  as  related).  He  is  now 
an  esteemed  Old  School  Baptist  minister,  residing  at  Leesburg, 
and  is  held  in  high  estimation  in  Loudon  county  by  Unionists, 
his  comrades  and  neighbors  alike." — Colonel  Banes. 
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in  the  face  of  about  two  hundred  of  the  enemy's 
pickets,  he  received  an  order  from  General  McClellan 
to  recross  the  troops,  and  hold  the  Virginia  shore  at  all 

hazards. 

We  will  now  leave  General  Stone  reposing  upon  his 
laurels  at  Edward's  Ferry,  busily  engaged  in  explain- 
ing his  movements  so  as  to  relieve  himself  from  all 
blame,  hence  his  first  report  contained  many  straws 
which  subsequently  sank  beneath  him.  We  will  no- 
tice here  but  one  of  the  many  statements  in  that  report, 
"one  thousand  men  (would  have  been)  enough  to 
have  turned  the  scale  in  our  favor, ' '  which  must  have 
been  a  consoling  thought  to  Stone,  when  mindful  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  about  four  thousand  men  and  two 
pieces  of  artillery  within  two  and  a  half  miles  of  the 
battle-field,  idly  listening  to  the  whole  engagement,  to 
whom  he  gave  no  orders  to  advance  and  engage  the 
enemy,  although  they  were  in  good  condition  and  eager 
for  the  fray. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

COLONEL   BAKER   AND   LIEUTENANT-COLONEL 
WISTAR   ON   THE    BLUFF. 

Now  Colonel  Baker  has  arrived  at  Harrison's  island, 
amid  a  scene  of  strife,  having  in  his  possession  his 
first  order  of  the  day  (i.  <?. ,  "In  case  of  heavy  firing  in 
front  of  Harrison's  island,  you  will  advance  the  Cali- 
fornia Regiment,"  etc.),  without  much  time  for  re- 
flection or  consultation ;  while  from  the  information 
given  him  by  General  Stone,  he  is  led  to  believe  that 
the  transportation  is  adequate,  and  that  the  enemy's 
force  in  his  front  is  but  a  small  one.  The  second  order 
from  General  Stone,  given  above,  containing  the  fol- 
lowing, ' '  I  am  informed  that  the  force  of  the  enemy  is 
about  4000  all  told.  If  you  can  push  them  you  may 
do  so,"  was  received  by  Colonel  Baker  upon  the  field, 
while  hopelessly  surrounded,  and  just  before  being 
heavily  engaged  in  battle  by  the  enemy.  L,et  us  now 
understand  what  General  Stone  meant  by  this  first 
order  of  so  general  a  character.  He  tells  us  in  his  of- 
ficial report  that  he  had  fully  explained  his  wishes 
and  intentions  to  Colonel  Baker  before  giving  him  this 
order.  Not  being  able  to  get  from  Colonel  Baker  his 
version  of  their  interview,  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  Stone's  while  testifying  in  his  own  defense.* 

"Question.  You  did  not  give  Colonel  Baker  an 
order  to  cross  ? 

"Answer.  No  sir,  I  did  not.  Fortunately  there  was 
a  written  order  found  in  his  hat,  in  which  I  gave  him 
discretionary  orders. 

*  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  270. 
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"Question,  (page  269;  Did  you  intend  that  he 
(Baker)  should  cross? 

"Answer.  I  intended  and  instructed  him  to  use  his 

discretion  about  crossing,  or  withdrawing    the  fa 
already  over  there.     If  we  found  that  Leesburg  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  we  had  nothing  to  do 

but  to  occupy  it.  I  directed  him  to  hold  on  there,  and 
of  course  not  yield  ground  we  had  taken  poss 
of  without  resistance.  But  if  this  party  found  that 
there  was  not  a  strong  force  there — if  it  was  a  force 
he  could  easily  drive  before  him,  he  should  drive  it 
off;  if  it  was  of  such  a  size  that  lie  could  not  drive  it 
off  easily,  then  he  was  to  fall  back.  But  he  was  to  use 
his  discretion  as  to  whether  he  had  the  means  to  drive 
off  any  force  which  might  be  there.  After  this  recon- 
noitering  party  had  advanced  so  far,  it  was  not  an  un- 
reasonable supposition  that  they  were  in  small  force 
there.  Still  it  was  a  thing  to  be  guarded  against,  that 
there  might  be  a  force  there,  and  a  strong  one.  *  *  * 
I  then  told  him  (page  275)  to  go  up  and  take  entire 
command,  entire  control*  of  the  right,  four  miles  from 
from  wThere  I  stood.  He  said  '  Then  I  am  to  have  en- 
tire command.'  'Yes,'  said  I.  'Please  put  that  in 
writing,'  he  said.  I  then  took  out  my  pencil,  and  on 
my  knee  wrote  that  order" — Baker's  first  order  of  the 
da}',  given  above. 

Thus  General  Stone,  the  regular  army  officer,  who 
had  been  trained  in  all  the  arts  of  war  at  the  expense 
of  the  government,  would  make  us  believe  that  he  had 
turned  over  to  Colonel  Baker,  a  brave  and  ardent 
patriot  (whose  experience  in  military  affairs  was  slight, 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  regular  army  officers), 

*We  must  bear  in  mind  that  Stone  has  previously  told  us 
under  oath  (page  267),  in  answer  to  the  "  Question,  Were  you 
in  command  there  (Harrison's  island)  at  the  time  of  the  fight  at 
Ball's  Bluff? 

iiA?is7ver.  I  was  ;  ves  sir." 
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two-thirds  of  his  whole  division,  6coo  to  7000  men,  and 
8  pieces  of  artillery,  to  earn7  out  Stone's  plan  of  occu- 
pying L,eesburg  if  abandoned,  in  holding  the  ground  we 
had  possession  of  across  the  river,  and  in  driving  off 
any  force  of  the  enemy  there  if  possible,  with  trans- 
portation estimated  by  him  sufficient  to  carry  over  750 
men  an  hour,  which,  when  put  in  use,  would  not  carry 
over,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  200  men 
each  hour,  without  artillery,  for  which  latter  purpose  it 
was  almost  useless. 

General  Stone  thereby  considered  himself  relieved  of 
all  responsibility  on  the  right,  and  passed  the  day 
without  apparent  concern  at  his  headquarters  (and  in 
utter  disregard  of  his  promise  to  push  Gorman  for- 
ward), not  even  assuming  the  responsibility  of  allow- 
ing the  troops  at  Edward's  Ferry  to  make  a  diversion 
in  Colonel  Baker's  favor. 

Now  Colonel  Baker  has  assumed  the  duties  of  a  gen- 
eral in  command  of  the  advance.  He  finds  900  of  his 
men  upon  the  Virginia  shore,  and  has  been  instructed 
to  occupy  and  hold  Leesburg,  if  abandoned,  ' '  and  of 
course  not  to  yield  ground  we  had  taken  possession  of 
(on  the  Virginia  shore)  without  resistance,"  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  drive  any  force  of  the  enemy  there  before  him. 
Can  any  one  reasonably  say  that  Colonel  Baker  would 
not  have  to  cross  the  river  to  carry  these  orders  into 
effect?  If  not,  then  Colonel  Baker  was  verbally  or- 
dered to  cross,  and  we  have  Stone's  testimony  for  it, 
and  Stone  designated  the  ground  he  was  to  hold,  the 
bluff  on  which  Stone  had  placed  his  troops.  lieuten- 
ant Howe  has  said  that  Stone  told  him  that  he  had 
given  orders  to  Baker  to  cross,  and  Colonels  L,ee  and 
Devens  testified  that  they  were  confident  that  they  re- 
ceived word  from  Stone  that  Colonel  Baker  would  come 
over  and  take  command.  Chaplain  Robert  Kellen,  of 
Baker's  staff,  testified  that  he  saw  an  order,  and  that  it 
was  most  unquestionably  a  pre-emptory  order  to  cress. 
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Is  not  General  Stone's  word  enough,  without  this  ad- 
ditional evidence,  that  he  intended  that  Baker  should 
cross  and  hold  the  bluff  where  Stone  had  placed  his 
troops?  Baker  so  understood  Stone,  and  if  he  had  not 
crossed  and  held  that  position,  he  would  not  have  car- 
ried out  Stone's  orders  and  instructions.  Did  Baker 
exercise  a  sound  discretion  in  obeying  Stone's  instruc- 
tions, when  he  had  given  him  little  or  no  means  of 
transportation,  or  did  his  patriotic  zeal  and  ardor  out- 
run discretion  ?  When  he  arrived  opposite  Harrison's 
island,  he  found  that  the  means  of  transportation  was 
not  one-quarter  as  great  as  Stone  had  represented  it  to 
be;  so  he  did  all  in  his  powrer  to  improve  and  supple- 
ment it  by  adding  a  boat  before  leaving  the  Maryland 
shore  and  by  stretching  a  cable  across  the  river*  (which 
was  not  completed  when  he  left,  but  was  shortly  there- 
after) to  avoid  the  slow  and  tedious  process  of  poling 
the  boats  across,  thus  shortening  the  course  and  time 
at  least  one-half,  from  the  Maryland  shore  to  the  island, 
(a  more  needed  and  important  work  could  not  have 
been  performed),  and  when  he  crossed  to  the  island  he 
found  the  means  of  transportation  to  the  Virginia  shore 
much  worse,  with  no  possible  way  of  improving  it  in  a 
short  space  of  time,  wmile  upon  the  bluff  were  troops 
placed  there  by  Stone's  orders,  heavily  skirmishing 
with  the  enemy  and  calling  loudly  and  repeatedly  for 
help.  Could  Baker  withdraw  them  safely  to  the  island, 
with  the  means  of  transportation  at  hand  ? 

Colonel  Devexs  testifiedf  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Was  the  means  of  transportation  used  by  you 
in  the  morning  when  you  crossed  provided  by  General 
Stone  ? 

"Answer,  It  was  then. 

"Question.  General  Stone  knew  the  means  you  had 
to  make  the  crossing? 

*  Not  in  wasting  time  while  his  men  were  lifting  a  boat  from 
the  canal,  as  Stone  charges  in  his  report  of  December  2,  1861. 
t  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2.  page  1 12. 
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"■Answer.  I  take  for  granted  that  the  general  who 
directs  me  to  cross  knows  what  I  am  to  cross  in. 

"Question.  What  did  you  cross  in  ? 

"  Answer.  I  crossed  my  regiment  with  a  life-boat 
and  two  skiffs.  The  life-boat  would  hold  something 
like  25  men.  The  two  skiffs  would  hold  7  or  8  each. 
I  did  not  take  so  man}^  as  that  in  crossing. ' ' 

It  took  him  about  four  hours  to  cross  300  men  in  the 
night.  Captain  Bartlett  reported  that  the  large  boat 
would  hold  1 6  men,  and  the  other  two  boats  4  and  5  each; 
and  Colonel  L,ee  testified  that  the  three  boats  would  hold 
28  men  in  all.  This  transportation  had  been  increased 
by  another  boat,  before  Baker  arrived,  that  would  hold 
about  40  men.  These  were  the  means  at  hand  for  a 
rapid  retreat  of  900  men  and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  if 
it  became  necessary,  which  would  carry  back  about 
200  men  per  hour,  under  favorable  conditions,  requir- 
ing from  four  to  five  hours  to  recross  the  force  that 
Stone  had  placed  on  the  Virginia  shore. 

It  was  evident  if  Baker  attempted  to  withdraw,  and 
the  enemy  got  possession  of  the  bluff  (the  key  to  the 
position),  the  retreating  troops,  the  transportation,  and 
the  whole  island,  would  be  swept  by  a  murderous  fire. 
Stone  had  placed  his  troops  in  a  perilous  position, 
where  they  could  not  retreat  for  want  of  means  to  re- 
cross  the  river,  and  for  the  same  reason  they  could  not 
be  successfully  re-enforced  in  the  face  of  the  enenry, 
and  he  instructed  Baker  to  hold  on  there  and  not  to 
yield  the  ground  without  resistance.  Was  ever  a  gen- 
eral placed  in  a  more  perplexing  position?  Was  not  his 
position  as  hopeless  as  that  of  the  brave  Uriah  the  Hittite 
of  old?  General  Stone  afterward  claimed  that  through 
kindness  he  had  given  Colonel  Baker  the  opportunity  of 
earning  his  commission  to  the  rank  of  major-general, 
which  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  by  President  Lin- 
coln and  only  awaited  his  own  acceptance.  If  in  kind- 
ness, it  seemed  against  great  odds — most  cruelly  so.    We 
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know  that  Baker  hesitated,  and  was  greatly  annoyed 
upon  viewing  the  inadequate  means  for  crossing  from 
the  Mankind  shore,  which  Stone  deemed  all- sufficient. 
When  he  had  crossed  the  island  he  again  hesitated, 
and  at  the  second  crossing  exclaimed:  "  Is  there  only 
one  boat  there  ? ' '  Then  came  the  urgent  appeal  for 
help,  from  the  overhanging  bluff,  sharpened  by  the 
unmistakable  sound  of  the  approaching  conflict,  when 
hesitation  gave  place  to  stubborn  valor,  born  of  neces- 
sity, and  he  boldly  faced  the  inevitable. 

Perhaps  in  that  one  supreme  moment  his  great  heart 
echoed  the  sentiments,  so  feelingly  quoted  by  General 
Wolfe,  on  that  beautiful  starlit  night,  when  he  scaled 
the  Heights  of  Abraham: 

"The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 
Awrait  alike  the  inevitable  hour  ; 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave." 

The  bluff,  the  key  to  the  whole  position,  must  be 
held  at  all  hazards,  and  the  transportation  covered,  or 
the  troops  there  or  in  retreat  would  be  destroyed  if  they 
could  not  successfully  hold  out,  and  repulse  the  onset 
of  the  foe.  Colonel  Baker  could  not  think  of  abandon- 
ing them  to  their  fate;  every  impulse  of  his  noble 
nature  rebelled  at  such  a  thought,  he  climbed  to  the 
post  of  danger,  and  ordered  the  balance  of  the  troops 
and  artillery  to  cross  to  their  support,  but  unfortunately 
not  more  than  500  or  600  additional  troops  were  able  to 
cross. 

General  N.  P.  Banks  testified,  "  I  do  not  think  my- 
self that  Colonel  Baker  could  have  done  otherwise 
than  he  did.  Being  across,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
fight.     I  should  have  done  the  sa?ne  thing."* 

Colonel  James  H.  Van  Allan  testified,"!"  in  answer 

*  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  420. 

f  Report  of  Committee  011  Conduct  of  War,  part  2,  page  461. 
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to  the  "  Questio?i.  Do  3^011  know  at  what  time  General 
Baker  was  ordered  to  take  command  over  there  (Ball's 
Bluff)? 

"Answer.  I  do  not;  I  think  it  was  at  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning.* 

"Question.  They  were  in  the  enemy's  territory, 
limited  in  numbers,  and  threatened  by  a  force  the 
strength  of  which  they  did  not  know  ? 

"Answer.   Exactly. 

"Question.  Under  those  circumstances,  would  you 
not  have  used  such  transportation  as  you  had  to  have 
re-enforced  those  men  ? 

"Answer.  I  think  I  would." 

General  I^ander  whose  testimony  we  have  read, 
said,  in  answer  to  the  "Question.  Whose  duty  was  it 
to  have  provided  sufficient  transportation  for  that 
passage  before  it  was  made  ? 

' '  Answer.  It  is  regarded  as  the  duty  of  a  good  com- 
manding general  especially  when  he  has  inexperienced 
men,  to  see  that  all  these  things  are  pirovided.  *  *  *  I 
think  there  was  an  error  there.  Perhaps  from  want  of 
information  they  did  not  make  preparations  before- 
hand. If  we  had  orders  to  cross  that  river,  we  should 
have  had  them  a  week  beforehand. ' ' 

We  have  learned  from  Stone's  statements  and  re- 
ports that  he  had  been  making  some  preparations  to 
cross  for  more  than  a  week  before  the  battle,  which 
Lander  evidently  thought  were  of  little  or  no  use  when 
made,  thereby  agreeing  substantially  with  General  Mc- 
Call  that  Stone  had  not  transportation  enough  to  cross 
at  all,  while  Stone  thought  it  adequate. 

Generae  McCEEEEANf  testified,  "I  only  know  what 
I  learned  from  General  Stone.     My  recollection  is  that 

*  This  shows  the  impression  produced  by  Stone's  reports.  No 
doubt  they  were  generally  understood  as  he  had  intended  they 
should  be. 

f  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  506. 
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General  vStone  gave  discretionary  orders  to  Colonel 
Baker  to  cross  if  certain  conditions  could  be  fulfilled.  / 
tlii nk  that  General  Stone  was  responsible  to  Ike  extent 
that  he  ought  to  have  informed  himself  whether  it  was 
possible  to  fulfil  those  conditions  or  not.  *  *  *  What 
I  allude  to  as  the  ' '  conditions ' '  is  the  means  of  transpor- 
tation  for ferrying  the  troops  across  the  river." 

"Question.  Why  did  you,  after  you  arrived  at  Ed- 
ward's Ferry  cross  over  troops  to  hold  the  position  at 
Edward's  Ferry,  instead  of  recalling  the  troops  already 
on  the  Virginia  side  ? 

"Answer.  Reports  came  that  the  enemy  were  about 
to  attack  the  troops  on  the  Virginia  side.  I  regarded 
it  as  unsafe,  if  not  impossible,  to  withdraw  the  troops 
then  over  during  the  day-time,  and  I  sent  over  others 
to  support  them  merely  as  a  precautionary  measure  for 
their  safety." 

If  General  McClellan  displayed  good  generalship  in 
not  withdrawing  the  troops  at  Edward's  Ferry,  in  day- 
light, while  the  enemy  showed  no  disposition  to  press 
them,  where  our  men  could  be  withdrawn,  under  cover 
of  our  guns  on  the  Maryland  side,  by  transporta- 
tion ten  times  greater  than  Baker  had  at  Harrison's 
island,  on  the  Virginia  side.  What  a  strong  endorse- 
ment of  the  generalship  displayed  by  Colonel  Baker  in 
re-enforcing  Stone's  men,  instead  of  withdrawing  them 
from  the  bluff,*  from  which  the  enem}r  could  have 
commanded  his  whole  line  of  retreat,  across  both 
branches  of  the  river,  the  island,  and  even  on  the 
Maryland  shore.  It  would  seem,  from  the  testimony 
of  some  of  our  best  generals,  that  no  officer  having  the 
courage  to  face  the  danger,  would  have  entertained  for 
a  moment,  under  such  circumstances,  the  thought  of  a 
retreat,  notwithstanding  Stone  officially  blamed  Baker 

*  Baker  knew  that  Stone  was  able  at  least,  to  hold  the  enemy 
at  Edward's  Ferry,  and  possibly  come  to  bis  assistance,  which 
be  looked  for  throughout  the  whole  afternoon. 
ii 
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for  not  ordering  a  retreat,  which  would  have  been 
followed  by  wholesale  murder,  without  giving  his 
troops  an  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  in  self-defense. 
Baker's  reputation  would  have  been  blasted,  and  his 
name  blazed  not  only  as  an  incompetent  officer,  but  as 
wanting  in  courage,  had  he  ordered  a  retreat. 

Then  we  must  conclude  that  Baker,  with  great  cour- 
age and  forethought,  grandly  and  nobly  did  his  whole 
duty  as  long  as  life  lasted;  and  when  he  remarked,  just 
before  his  death,  "The  officer  who  dies  with  his  men 
men  will  never  be  harshly  judged,"  he  surely  did  not 
realize,  that  the  accomplished  "  Chesterfield  "  would  so 
quickly  assume,  the  role  of  the  distorter  of  truth  and 
destroyer  of  evidence. 

After  Colonel  Baker  had  crossed,  General  Stone  sent 
the  following  despatch: 

Edward's  Ferry,  October  21,  1861,  2  p.  m. 
Major-General  McCeeeean:  There  has  been  sharp  firing 
011  the  right  of  our  line,  and  our  troops  appear  to  be  advancing 
there  under  Baker.  The  left  under  Gorman  has  advanced  its 
skirmishers  nearly  one  mile,  and,  if  the  movement  continues 
successful,  will  turn  the  enemy's  right.  C.  P.  Stone, 

Brigadier'-  General* 

We  here  notice  one  of  Stone's  peculiarities;  while 
he  was  thus  moving  his  troops  on  the  left  upon  paper 
to  turn  the  enemy's  right,  he  failed  to  give  the  order  to 
move  upon  the  field.  It  is  evident  from  this  despatch 
that  he  intended  his  right  as  well  as  his  left  should 
advance,  and,  at  the  writing  of  this  despatch,  he  did 
not  complain  of  hidden  batteries  in  his  way;  that 
seems  to  have  been  an  after-thought,  with  little  or  no 
foundation,  although  it  became  the  rock  of  his  defense. 

I,et  us  hear  from  Colonel  Wistar,  what  he  saw  upon 
the  left  of  Colonel  Baker's  line,  that  was  being  crowded 
by  the  enemy  from  Stone's  front.  He  further  testified 
before  the  committeef  as  follows: 

*  Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  V,  pages  33  and  34. 
|  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  307. 
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"I  continued  crossing  my  six  companies  over  into  Vir- 
ginia. But,  when  I  bad  crossed  four  of  them,  I  became 
anxious  lest  their  disposition  on  the  other  side  might 

not  be  such  as  I  desired,  and  I  went  over  myself.  As 
soon  as  I  got  upon  the  field,  Colonel  Baker  came  up  to 
me,  and  said  in  a  hurried  manner,  '  Come,  and  go 
round  with  me,  and  look  at  my  disposition  and  plans, 
and  say  what  you  think  of  them.'  There  was  then  a 
slight  spitting  fire  from  the  tree-tops  around,  but  no 
enemy  in  sight.  They  were  firing  at  the  officers.  The 
officers  and  men  of  the  line  were  all  lying  down,  by 
Colonel  Baker's  orders,  to  avoid  this  fire.  He  explained 
to  me  very  fully,  and  asked  what  I  thought  of  it.  I 
expressed  no  opinion,  but  said  I  would  ask  permission 
to  extend  the  skirmishers  of  my  regiment  on  the  left, 
they  being  within  a  few  paces  of  the  left  of  our  line, 
He  said,  '  I  throw  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  left 
wing  upon  3-ou.'  I  then  went  to  the  left  wing  and 
sent  Captain  Crowningshield  away,  directed  him  to  re- 
join his  regiment  (the  20th  Massachusetts),  and  took  one 
company  of  skirmishers  of  my  own,  and  directed  them 
to  advance  in  open  order  to  a  hill,  so  as  to  see  what 
they  could  ascertain  of  the  enemy's  position  and 
strength.  Just  as  they  were  moving  out,  Colonel 
Baker  and  Colonel  Cogswell  came  up  to  me;  Colonel 
Baker  said,  '  Colonel  Wis  tar,  I  want  you  to  send  out  two 
of  your  best  skirmishing  companies  to  the  front,  and  feel 
the  enemy s  position,  and  see  wrhat  is  on  our  flank; 
make  a  thorough  reconnaissance.'  I  have  omitted  to 
state  that  just  before  this  he  read  me  a  dispatch  which 
he  said  he  had  just  received  from  General  Stone  (of 
1 1 150  a.  m. ,  brought  over  by  Cogswell,  given  above).  It 
was  something  like  this,  '  Sir,  4000  of  the  enemy  are 
marching  from  Leesburg  to  attack  3-011. '  I  at  once  re- 
marked to  him,  that  considering  the  time  it  must  have 
taken  this  dispatch  to  pass  through  to  us,  those  4000 
men  must  then  be  in  front  of  us.    Said  I,  'We  are  greatly 
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out-numbered  in  front.'  '  Yes,'  said  he,  '  that  is  a  bad 
condition  of  things."  I  was  about  advancing  these  skir- 
mishers when  I  received  his  directions  to  push  out  two 
companies  to  the  front.  I  said,  '  The  enemy  cannot  be 
less  than  5000  men,  and  probably  7000  in  front,  and 
around  this  field,  and  to  send  out  two  companies  of 
skirmishers  will  be  to  sacrifice  them.'  He  said,  'I 
cannot  help  it,  I  must  know  what  is  there.''  'Well,' 
said  I,  turning  to  the  captain  of  the  company  I  was 
about  advancing,  'you  hear  what  my  orders  are:  do 
you  understand  them?'  'Yes,  sir;'  said  he.  Captain 
Markoe  had  a  good  company  which  I  could  trust,  an 
excellent  company,  and  I  sent  it  out:  I  then  took  a 
company  out  myself  in  support.  While  advancing  to- 
ward the  enemy,  they  had  to  pass  across  an  open 
field;  they  had  no  time  to  go  around.  The  enemy  how- 
ever did  not  fire  on  them,  until  the  first  company  entered 
the  woods.  They  had  got  about  ten  paces  in  the 
woods — I  was  about  thirty  paces  behind  with  the  sec- 
ond company — when  the  whole  of  the  8th  Virginia 
regiment  rose  up  from  the  ground  about  thirty  paces 
off*  and  ran  right  at  them  with  the  bayonet,  without 
firing  a  shot.  Captain  Markoe  held  his  men  steady. 
I  ran  up  with  my  company,  and  a  very  hot  fire  imme- 
diately commenced  on  our  part.  Our  men,  being  in 
open  order,  had  that  advantage,  and  a  great  many  of 
the  Virginians  broke  and  ran  away.  The  rest  of  them 
had  to  stop  their  charge,  and  fire  lying  down  and  from 
behind  trees,  etc.  The  enemy  over  here  (along  the 
front  and  toward  our  right),  hearing  pretty  sharp 
firing  where  we  were,  supposed  we  had  attacked  their 
right  flank  in  force,  and  immediately  threw  in  a  heavy 

-We  have  learned  that  Cogswell  incorrectly  reported  that 
"the  hills  were  not  then  occupied  by  the  enemy,"  and  this  is 
an  additional  confirmation  of  that  mistake,  the  enemy  having 
been  found  within  sixty  paces  on  the  ground  and  concealed  by 
the  wood. 
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volley  upon  our  main  body,  and  our  men  returned  it. 
I  put  these  two  companies  in  the  charge  of  Captain 
Markoe,  and  ran  back  as  hard  as  I  could  to  take 
command  of  my  regiment.  Captain  (afterward  Colo- 
nel) Markoe  with  his  two  companies  held  this  position 
there  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  during  which  time  they 
lost  all  their  officers,  all  their  sergeants  but  two  (one 
of  them  wounded),  all  their  corporals  but  three,  and 
two-thirds  of  their  privates;  when  the  rest  of  them, 
under  the  command  of  the  only  remaining  sergeant 
unwounded,  fell  back  in  pretty  good  order,  bringing 
with  them  a  first  lieutenant  and  fourteen  men  of  the 
8th  Virginia  regiment  prisoners  under  the  fire  of  their 
whole  regiment.  They  fell  back,  and  I  posted  them  in 
a  point  of  woods  as  skirmishers  to  cover  the  open 
place  there  and  prevent  our  being  outflanked.  In  the 
meantime,  at  the  first  fire,  Colonel  Baker  moved  up 
his  reserve,  and  extended  our  left  with  it,  so  thai  we 
were  then  all  in  position.  The  action  then  went  on. 
The  first  fire  brought  on  hx  these  skirmishers  advancing 
commenced  at  half-past  two.  About  half  an  hour 
afterward,  the  8th  Virginia,  having  got  rid  of  our 
skirmishers,  attempted  to  charge  our  left.  They 
moved  across  the  open  place  in  column,  came  around 
behind  the  hill,  which  concealed  them  from  us,  and 
under  shelter  of  the  hill*  deployed  into  line.  For- 
tunately, I  had  seen  them;  I  had  feared  that,  and  hav- 
ing no  skirmishers  to  watch  them,  I  kept  a  pretty 
sharp  lookout,  and  detected  their  movement  in  time  to 
prepare  for  it.  I  at  once  changed  front  of  three  or 
four  companies  to  meet  them.  I  knew  of  course  they 
would  deploy  behind  the  hill.  From  the  top  of  the  hill 
to  our   left,  was   about   sixty   yards. f     About   fifteen 

*  Should  have  been  the  iSth  Mississippi,  which  came  in  on 
the  left  of  the  8th  Virginia  at  2 130  p.  m. ,  and  moved  to  their  right. 

f  Which  agrees  with  Colonel  Jenifer's  report  as  to  the 
position  held  by  the  Sth  Virginia  at  1 130  p.  m. 
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yards  from  there  ran  a  gully.  The  ground  sloped 
down  gently  to  the  bottom  of  the  gully,  and  then  rose 
quickly  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  I  changed  front  of  three 
or  four  companies,  and  held  their  fire  until  the  Vir- 
ginia regiment  had  got  to  this  gully,  and  when  they 
had  accumulated  their  men  there,  I  delivered  them  a  vol- 
ley, which  threw  them  into  entire  confusion.  The}7  broke 
and  ran.  They  cleared  out,  and  no  more  was  seen  or 
heard  of  them.  They  never  rallied  afterward.  About 
twenty  minutes  after  that,  the  18th  Mississippi  Regi- 
ment tried  the  same  thing.  They  came  up,  deployed 
suddenly,  delivered  their  volley,  and  charged  upon  us. 
We  repeated  the  same  tactics,  let  them  come  within 
fifteen  }^ards  of  us,  when  we  fired  a  volley,  and  they 
broke  and  ran.*  This  was  repeated  at  least  seven  or 
eight  times  between  then  and  dark  (by  the  17th  and 
1 8th,  and  possibly  by  the  13th  Mississippi.)!  *  *  * 
When  the  battle  did  begin,  the  men  (regulars)  who 
manned  those  two  howitzers  (on  our  right)  disappeared 
(their  lieutenant  commanding  having  been  disabled  by 
a  wound),  and  I  never  saw  any  more  of  them.  The 
guns  were  not  again  fired.  The  six-pound  gun  was  a 
rifle  gun,  and  had  a  crew  of  nine  men;  five  of  w7hom 
were  shot  at  the  first  fire,  and  the  other  four  disap- 
peared, except  the  lieutenant  of  the  gun,  who  re- 
mained with  it,  and  acted  bravely  during  the  action. 
Seeing  this  gun  idle,  and  knowing  how  much  exe- 
cution it  might  do,  and  being  pressed  so  severely  by 
this  constant  necessity  of  changing  our  front,  I  went 
over  there  and  asked  Colonel  Cogswell^  if  he  could 

*  It  was  here  that  their  Colonel  Burt  fell. 

t  It  would  seem  from  this  testimony  as  well  as  from  the  Con- 
federate reports,  that  Wistar  held  a  strong  position  on  the  left. 

%  Colonel  Cogswell  reported  (Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol. 
V,  page  321),  "  Colonel  Baker  ordered  me  to  take  charge  of  the 
artillery,  but  without  an}- definite  instructions  as  to  its  service," 
and  he  seems  to  have  done  nothing  with  the  artillerv,  although 
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load  the  gun.  Pie  said  'he  could.'  We  took  that 
gun  and  moved  it  out  to  command  this  open  space,  and 

with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Bramhall  (and  some  volunteers 
from  the  California  Regiment;,  kept  up  a  fire  on  their 
front.  Occasionally  we  got  an  opportunity  to  annoy 
their  columns,  that  came  from  behind  this  hill  upon  us. 
Once  we  destroyed  one  entirely — opened  a  hole  straight 
through  them,  so  that  we  could  see  right  through. 
That  gun  in  that  way  was  of  great  service.  Even 
when  the  columns  managed  to  get  across  the  field  and 
close  up,  they  were  so  shattered  and  disorganized  by 
this  gun,  that  we  had  less  difficulty  in  repelling 
them.  In  that  way  the  battle  continued  until  about 
dark — just  beginning  to  be  dusk — when  they  charged 
wTith  a  very  large  column  indeed.  I  should  say 
there  were  at  least  2000  men  in  it,  from  the  glimpse 
I  got  of  them,  from  2000  to  2500,  wrhich  we  did  not  get 
a  shot  at  with  the  gun.  I  instantly  attempted  to  change 
front  with  my  whole  command,  knowing  that  there  was 
no  joke  about  that.  I  had  only  about  400  men  alive 
there  at  that  time.  I  was  doing  it  as  fast  as  I  could, 
they  being  concealed  in  the  woods  and  behind 
these  hills,  when  I, stepped  out  to  see  if  there  was  a 
support  coming  up.  Just  as  I  stepped  out  I  got  my 
third  wound,  which  disabled  me  entirely,  and  was  car- 
ried off.  But  the  moment  after  I  received  the  wound, 
and  while  I  was  still  sensible,  I  staggered  against  Col- 
onel Baker.  He  asked,  '  where  I  was  hit, '  and  I  told 
him.  I  said,  'There  is  not  an  instant  to  lose;  there  is 
a  heavy  column  deplo}-ed  behind  that  hill.  You  must 
see  if  you  can  repel  that  attack,  for  it  is  serious.'  He 
left  me,  and  had  not  gone  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  steps 
before  the  enemy  appeared  upon  the  top  of  the  hill, 
their  right  wing  closed  in  column  and  their  left  wing 

it  was  silent  until  Colonel  Wistar  called  upon  him  to  help  with 
one  gun,  while  the  other  two  still  remained  silent,  although 
well  supported  by  infantry. 
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deployed  in  line.  The  left  wing  delivered  their  volley, 
and  the  right  wing  charged  with  a  yell  down  the  hill. 
At  that  moment  a  captain  of  one  of  the  regiments,  I 
suppose  it  was,  called  out  in  a  very  loud  voice,  '  Com- 
pany A,  20th  Massachusetts,  retreat  to  the  ferry.'  His 
men  irtmiediately  broke.  Somebod}^  repeated  the  same 
order  for  Coinpam~  'B,'  which  followed  their  example. 
The}^  ran  against  the  Tammany  regiment  (two  com- 
panies just  coming  up)  and  threw  it  into  confusion,  and 
that  confused  our  whole  line.  At  that  moment  the 
column  of  the  enenty  struck  them,  and  away  they 
went.  The  column  of  the  enemy  up  to  that  time  had 
been  partially  held  back  by  the  recovery  of  Colonel 
Baker's  body  (who  had  fallen  a  little  in  advance  of  his 
men).  There  was  a  desperate  charge  of  about  thirty  or 
forty  of  my  men  upon  the  enemy  to  recover  Colonel 
Baker's  body,  and  that  checked  the  whole  column  for 
about  three  minutes,  and  it  was  during  that  dela}T, 
which  was  a  bayonet  fight,  that  this  order  to  retreat 
was  given  (which  Colonel  Devens  has  told  us  Cogswell 
ordered),  and  we  were  pressed  back  to  the  bluff.  The 
bluff  was  exceedingly  steep,  about  as  steep  as  a  man 
could  climb  up  and  carry  his  musket.  You  could  not 
preserve  any  line  on  it.  It  was  covered  with  rocks  and 
trees  and  bushes.  It  was  very  dark  down  there,  and 
when  the  enemy  came  up  to  the  brink  of  the  bluff  they 
had  a  dark  place  to  fire  into,  while  our  men  had  them 
against  the  sk}^  in  pretty  close  order.  As  our  men 
wTere  going  down  the  bluff  Captain  Harvey  (Baker's 
assistant  adjutant-general)  rallied  the  men  of  my  regi- 
ment on  that  bluff.  They  were  all  bioken  and  con- 
fused, but  the  men  at  his  command  fell  down  on  the 
ground  and  opened  a  spitting  fire  up  the  bluff  at  the 
enemy,  and  in  that  way  with  the  aid  of  other  com- 
panies of  the  other  regiments  they  held  the  bluff  until 
10  o'clock  that  night.  At  that  time  the  enenry,  having 
entirely  surrounded  us,  found  their  way  down  to  the 
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river  bank  and  took  prisoners  all  who  were  left.  In 
the  meantime  a  number  had  swam  the  river,  but  they 
captured  all  who  were  left." 

After  the  retreat*  Colonel  Devens  swam  the  river. 
Colonels  Cogswell,  L,ee  and  other  officers  were  either 
captured,  or,  with  some  of  the  men,  seeing  that  the 
day  was  lost,  ascended  the  bluff  and  surrendered. 
Captain  Harvey,  who  had  been  wounded,  was  killed 
by  the  enemy's  fire  later  in  the  evening,  while  trying 
to  re-form  and  keep  the  balance  of  the  men  together  as 
skirmishers  against  the  enemy.  Thereafter  they  broke 
up  in  small  parties,  without  a  commander,  and  tried  to 
make  their  way  across  the  river,  most  of  whom  were 
captured  by  small  Confederate  forces,  as  related  by  their 
reports  given  above. 

L,et  us  see  further  what  General  Stone  was  doing 
during  this  action.  Quartermaster  Henry  Foote,  who 
had  charge  of  the  transportation  at  Edward's  Ferry,  f 
testified: 

"On  Monday  morning  we  crossed  over  in  force. 
General  Gorman,  our  brigadier-general,  had  his  orders 
to  take  the  troops  over  at  that  point.  He  ordered  me 
to  seize  the  canal-boats  as  they  came  up  and  put  them 
into  the  river,  so  that,  on  Monday,  besides  these  three 
scows  and  skiffs,  wre  had  one  canal-boat,  which  I  had 
put  into  the  river,  and  by  that  means  I  was  enabled  to 
cross  our  entire  brigade  between  Monday  morning  and 
Monday  evening;"  and  in  confirmation  of  this  state- 
ment we  have  Stone's  despatch: 

-  "Colonel  Cogswell  reluctantly  gave  the  order  to  retreat  to 
the  river  bank.  *  *  *  As  I  descended  upon  this  plateau,  in 
company  with  Colonel  Cogswell,  I  saw  the  large  boat,  upon 
which  we  depended  as  the  means  of  crossing  the  river,  swamped 
by  the  number  of  men  who  rushed  upon  it." — Devens'  report, 
Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol  V,  page  311 — which  is  very  fully 
corroborated  by  Devens'  testimony,  Report  of  Committee  on 
Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  410. 

T  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  364. 
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"Edward's  Ferry,  October  21,  1S61,  4  r.  m. 
General  McCleLLAN:  Nearly  all   my  force  is  across  the 
river.    Baker  ou  the  right.     Gorman  on  the  left.    Right  sharply 
engaged.  C.  P.  Stone, 

Brigadier-General . '  '":f 

We  have  been  told  by  General  Dana  and  General 
Gorman's  aid  that  General  Stone  was  busy  command- 
ing on  the  Maryland  side  at  both  crossings,  and,  there- 
fore, was  not  expected  to  be  upon  the  Virginia  side, 
where  either  Gorman  or  Baker  was  in  command,  and 
we  have  learned  from  Stone's  testimony  that  he  was  in 
command  at  Harrison's  island.  We  also  know  that 
Captain  Candy  and  an  orderly  passed  the  day  between 
Stone's  headquarters  and  Harrison's  island,  bearing 
orders  and  carrying  information  back  and  forth;  and 
Colonel  Hinks  further  testified:!  "I  may  remark  here 
that  just  previous  to  my  crossing  myself  from  the 
Maryland  shore  to  Harrison's  island,  when  the  extrem- 
ity was  very  pressing  and  there  was  a  vague  report 
that  our  men  on  the  other  side  were  being  worsted, 
Captain  Stewart,  General  Stone's  adjutant-general, 
came  (from  the  battle-field)  across  the  river  in  a  light 
boat  that  had  been  used  to  convey  troops  across.  I 
stopped  him  for  a  moment  upon  the  shore  and  asked 
him  how  things  were  going  on.  He  made  the  remark, 
' Indifferently  well.'  He  did  not  give  me  any  idea  ex- 
actly how  things  were  going.  I  said  to  him,  with 
considerable  vehemence,  perhaps,  '  that  it  was  a  very 
great  shame  that  there  were  no  more  boats  there, '  and 
asked  him  why  there  had  not  been  boats  sent  up  from 
Edward's  Ferry.  There  were  canal-boats  there  that 
would  carry  from  200  to  300  troops  each.  He  did  not 
tell  me,  but  said,  '  Can  those  boats  be  got  up  here  ? ' 
I  replied,  '  They  could  have  been  gotten  up  this  fore- 
noon.'    He  then  said,   'I  authorize  3tou  now,  in  the 

*  Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  V,  page  34. 

|  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  439. 
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name  of  General  Stone,  to  get  one  of  those  boats  up.' 
I  told  him  'it  would  take  four  hour-,  to  do  it  then.'  " 

It  seems  that  after  Stewart  returned  to  Stone,  his  aid, 
Candy,  was  sent  up  to  Harrison's  island  again,  and 
General  Stone  testified:* 

"  I  think  it  was  about  5  o'clock  in  the  evening  that 
a  staff  officer  whom  I  had  sent  to  Colonel  Baker  re- 
turned to  me  *  *  *  at  Edward's  Ferry,  and  said, 
'  I  found  the  body  of  Colonel  Baker  being  brought  off 
the  field  as  I  went  to  report  to  him.  He  has  been 
killed.'  I  immediately  asked,  lin  what  condition  did 
that  leave  the  troops?'  He  replied,  '  They  arc  enraged 
at  the  loss  of  their  leader,  and  arc  fighting  even  better 
than  before,  'f  I  immediately  mounted  my  horse,  rode 
down  to  the  tow-path,  sent  directions  to  General  Gor- 
man, commanding  at  Edward's  Ferry,  'that  I  was  go- 
ing to  the  right,  to  take  command  there,  as  I  had 
heard  that  Colonel  Baker  had  fallen.'  I  then  rode 
rapidly  up  the  towr-path,  not  dreaming  of  any  greater 
disaster  than  the  serious  one  of  the  loss  of  Colonel 
Baker,  when  I  met  the  body  of  Colonel  Baker  being 
brought  down.  *  *  *  I  stopped  for  a  moment,  out 
of  respect  to  the  brave  man  we  had  lost,  and  then 
galloped  up  the  tow-path  to  the  crossing.  Just  as  I 
reached  there,  I  saw  some  men  who  appeared  to  be 
wet,  without  arms,  and  only  partially  clothed,  coming 
along  in  small  squads  on  the  tow-path.  I  said,  'Men! 
How  did  you  get  across  the  river?'  They  replied,  'We 
swam  the  river.'  I  was  so  anxious  to  get  up  there 
that  I  did  not  stop  to  question  the  men  more  closely, 
but  giving  them  one  word  of  sharp  reproof  for  deserting  t 
their  comrades,  I  rode  on.  I  met  more  of  the  men,  and 
began  to  fear  we  had  had  a  disaster.     I  again  stopped, 

*  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  4S7. 

f  After  Baker  fell,  his  men  recovered  his  body,  and  the  troops 
upon  the  field  tried  to  cut  their  way  through  to  Edward's  Ferrv, 
in  which  they  were  repulsed. 
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and  enquired  of  the  men.  They  said  to  me,  '  We  have 
been  beaten  on  the  other  side,  we  swam  the  river,  and 
those  left  behind  are  either  all  killed  or  captured.  The 
enemy  came  down  on  us  10,000  strong.'  This  was  the 
wild  talk  of  the  fugitives.  I  passed  on  until  I  got  op- 
posite to  the  crossing,  where  I  found  great  confusion. 
I  looked  around  for  a  cool  man  of  whom  I  could  learn 
something,  and  found  a  chaplain  of  the  15th  Massa- 
chusetts, who  was  taking  care  of  the  wounded.  I 
asked  him  what  had  happened.  He  said  the  .best  in- 
formation he  could  get  from  those  who  were  fleeing 
across  the  river  was,  that  the  entire  command  on  the 
Virginia  side  was  either  killed  or  captured.  I  at  once 
saw  the  danger  to  both  our  right  and  left,  the  left  at 
Edward's  Fern-,  and  at  least  what  remained  of  the 
right — those  under  General  Gorman,  and  those  still 
left  on  Harrison's  island.*  I  immediately  sent  orders 
over  to  Colonel  Hinks,  of  the  19th  Massachusetts,  who 
was  on  the  island,  to  secure  all  the  ^wounded  and 
fugitives  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  to  maintain  the 
island  at  all  hazards  until  he  had  removed  the  wounded 
to  the  Maryland  shore,  watching  carefully  that  the  en- 
emy made  no  crossing  to  the  island;  and  then,  knowing 
that  I  could  go  quicker  myself  than  anybody  I  could 
send,  I  turned  my  horse  and  galloped  down  to  with- 
draw nry  troops  at  Edward's  Ferry  back  to  the  Mary- 
land shore,  f 

Baker  is  dead  and  Wistar  insensible,  suffering  with 
wounds  almost  fatal.     Colonel  Eee,  Captain  Harvey, 

*  The  site  where  Stone  had  built  his  intrenchments  to  cover  a 
retreat. 

t  Stone  did  not  stop  to  give  an  order  to  the  several  thousand 
men  of  all  arms  standing  along  the  tow-path,  who,  weary  from 
idleness,  and  at  receiving  no  orders  (not  being  able  to  cross), 
returned  to  their  camps  during  the  night.  Nor  did  he  think  of 
using  the  artillery  on  the  Maryland  shore,  which  he  afterward 
blamed  Baker  for  not  usinsr. 
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and  other  brave  officers,  are  holding  the  enemy  at  bay, 
with  the  men  that  had  survived  the  action,  anxiously 
expecting  the  arrival  of  the  delayed  succor  from  the 
left  or  the  means  to  recross  to  the  island;  but  neither 
re-enforcements  nor  means  of  transportation  arrived. 
General  Stone  was  on  the  Maryland  shore  at  the  crit- 
ical moment  when  strength  of  will  and  daring  would 
have  proved  the  pivotal  point  upon  which  he  could 
have  recovered  from  his  inattention  and  blunders;  but 
he  did  not  so  much  as  cross  to  the  island,  nor  did  he  wait 
to  interview  a?iy  officer  who  had  come  from  the  scene  of 
conflict  to  ascertain  the  true  state  of  affairs  at  the  bluff. 
He  simply  took  counsel  of  the  early  fugitives,  and  gal- 
loped off  to  his  quarters,  to  consummate  his  folly  by 
withdrawing,  in  the  face  of  a  mere  picket  guard  of 
the  enemy,  the  only  supporting  column  in  reach.  Xo 
more  was  seen  or  heard  of  him  at  Harrison's  island 
that  night.  He  folded  his  tent  ' '  like  the  Arabs ' '  (with 
whom  he  afterward  took  shelter),  and  as  silently  ''stole 
away. ' ' 

Of  Stone's  boasted  transportation,  not  more  than  one 
boat  had  been  sunk,  and  perhaps  not  any  at^the  time 
when  he  arrived,  while  a  much  larger  one  had  been 
added  by  Baker  and  a  cable  stretched  across  the  river, 
thus  placing  the  transportation,  even  with  the  loss  of 
one  boat,  in  better  condition  than  when  he  sent  Baker 
up  to  cross.  When  Stone  arrived  opposite  Harrison's 
island  and  concluded  to  order  a  general  retreat,  why 
did  he  not  stop  and  order  some  of  the  regiments  stand- 
ing idly  along  the  canal,  to  the  island,  if  his  entrench- 
ments there  would  protect  them  in  covering  a  retreat 
— the  purpose  for  which  they  were  built — and  why  did 
he  not  use  the  artillery,  which  he  said  should  have 
been  used  from  the  Maryland  shore,  where  he  was  in 
command,  and  blamed  Baker  for  not  using,  and  under 
its  fire  send  the  boats  over  to  bring  off  the  men,  then 
wearied,  without  ammunition  and  sorely  pressed,  left 
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to  shiver  along  the  Virginia  shore,  at  the  mercy  of 
the  enemy,  for  hours  after  Stone  had  deserted  them? 
The  only  explanation  ice  have  is  that  the  fugitives, 
whom  he  sharply  rebuked  for  leaving  their  comrades 
across  the  river,  told  him  that  the  enemy  were  10,000 
strong,  and  that  all  but  they  had  perished  or  were  cap- 
tured. He  believed  them,  and  swelled  the  throng  in  un- 
seemly haste. 

Colonel  Wistar  further  testified*: 

"  Question.  When  you  were  holding  them  in  check 
that  day,  from  3  o'clock  until  dark,  with  the  force  you 
had,  would  not,  in  your  judgment,  a  re-enforcement  of 
1500  men,  coming  up  the  river  on  the  Virginia  side, 
have  turned  the  battle  ? 

"Answer.  It  might  have  turned  the  victory. 

"Question.  Would  not,  in  }Tour  judgment,  1500 
fresh  troops,  coming  in  their  rear  while  they  were  on 
the  bluff,  have  turned  the  day  ? 

"Answer.  I  think  1500  good  troops  would  have 
done  it.  It  is  hard  to  say:  they  would  certainly  have 
been  a  great  assistance. 

"Question,  (page  318)  Did  you  know  the  condition 
of  the  enemy  ? 

" Answer.  I  supposed  wTe  had  shattered  them  very 
considerably.  I  know  the  gully  on  our  left  was  piled 
full  of  their  dead  over  the  top. 

"Question.  Did  you  know  anything  about  their 
forces  there  ? 

"Answer.  Only  what  I  have  stated.  I  was  not  in  a 
condition  that  night  to  tell  anybody  about  the  enemy. 
I  was  insensible  and  fainting,  and  supposed  I  was  to 
die  in  the  course  of  the  night. 

"  Question.  Did  }^ou  yourself  know  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  enemy  ? 

"Answer.  I  knew  this  much,  that  if  I  had  had  2000 
men,  I  should  have  felt  confident  of  successfully  carry- 
*  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  312. 
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ing  that  position.    Whether  I  could  have  made  my  way 
to   Leesburg   or  not,   I  could   not   tell.     I    considered 

them  very  much  shattered. 

"Question.  I  mean  as  you  judged  them  to  be  from 
what  you  saw  ? 

"Answer.  I  judged  them  to  be  very  much  shattered, 
so  that  a  good  officer  with  good  troops,  I  think,  could 
have  carried  the  position.  In  the  first  place,  they  must 
have  been  nearly  out  of  ammunition.  We  were  en- 
tirely out  of  it.  For  the  last  half  hour  all  the  ammu- 
nition we  fired,  we  took  from  the  enemy  in  the  gutter, 
where  the  enemy's  killed  were  piled  up.  Our  men 
would  run  out  there  and  cut  a  cartridge  box  from  some 
of  the  enemy,  and  then  come  back  and  go  to  firing 
again.  We  went  into  action  with  forty  rounds  of  am- 
munition. I  was  only  a  regimental  officer,  and  could 
not  tell  about  the  plans  and  arrangements  at  the  two 
points,  Edward's  Ferry  and  Ball's  Bluff. 

"Question,  (page  313)  Suppose  you  had  meditated 
an  attack  on  Leesburg,  would  it  not  have  been  easy  to 
have  thrown  a  pontoon  bridge  across  the  Potomac,  and 
brought  Stone  and  Banks'  divisions  over,  and  made  a 
demonstration  ? 

"Answer.  That,  I  suppose,  would  have  been  the 
proper  course,  if  it  had  been  intended  to  take  Leesburg. 

"Question.  Now,  if  it  was  not  the  object  to  take 
Leesburg,  what  in  God's  name  was  this  fragment  of  a 
force  sent  over  on  those  miserable  scows  for? 

"Answer.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  object  was  to  take  Leesburg  or  not.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  it  at  all.  I  was  ordered  over  there, 
and  I  went.  I  would  have  gone  if  there  had  been  a 
million  men  there. "* 

^This  last  sentence  recalls  an  incident  of  a  more  recent  date, 
interesting  to  Colonel  Wistar's  men,  showing  the  counterpart 
of  the  soldier.  Having  a  strong  desire  to  refer  to  it,  I  hope  the 
reader  will  pardon  the  digression.     At   the  dedication    of  the 
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Sortie   hours   after   General   Stone   had  reached  his 
headquarters  and  given  orders  for  the  withdrawal  of 

Monument  of  the  71st  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  (late  California 
Regiment),  at  Gettysburg,  July  3d,  1887,  General  Wistar  rose  to 
deliver  the  shaft  to  the  care  of  the  "Monumental  Association." 
The  young  soldier  of  stern  will  and  iron  nerve  had  given  place 
to  the  citizen  fast  growing  gray.  The  voice  of  the  young  leader 
that  had  been  heard  above  the  din  of  battle  was  then  broken 
and  subdued  with  emotion,  while  with  moistened  eyes,  and  a 
heart  overflowing  with  sympathy,  he  looked  upon  the  few  sur- 
vivors of  his  old  regiment.  He  had  hardly  begun  with  his  well- 
chosen  words  when  he  became  unnerved  and  spellbound  by  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  occasion.  He  paused  to  keep  down 
the  choking  sensation  fast  getting  the  mastery  of  his  voice.  Old 
scenes  and  associations  crowded  in  review,  and  an  overwhelming 
tide  of  feeling  came  surging  up  in  his  bosom,  far  too  much  for  the 
speaker,  with  which  he  struggled  manfully,  and  by  an  effort  al- 
most superhuman,  with  choked  and  tremulous  accents,  he  said, 
"You  must  give  me  a  moment  to  recover  myself.  I  cannot 
look  on  your  small  array,  pitiful  indeed  in  numbers  though  in 
nothing  else,  when  contrasting  it  with  the  numerous  and  gallant 
body  I  once  led:  the  feeling  is  too  much  for  me."  This  incident 
affected  all  present,  and  moved  many  to  tears,  presenting  a 
touching  scene,  in  which  were  the  few  survivors  who,  not  un- 
like their  torn  and  tattered  flags,  were  torn  and  tattered  by 
battles,  disease,  and  the  ravages  of  many  years  in  life's  storms. 
Continuing,  he  gave  a  slight  history  of  the  three  years'  service 
of  the  regiment,  and  very  feelingly  concluded,  "I  cannot 
speak  to  you  with  calmness.  If  you  think  I  can,  or  ought  to, 
look  on  the  scanty  and  battered  remnant  of  your  once  splendid 
array  unmoved,  you  are  wrong.  I  cannot  do  it.  Enough,  how- 
ever, has  been  said  here  by  far  better  orators,  though  one 
hundred  times  as  much  would  not  be  inadequate  to  express  the 
reminiscences  and  solemn  thoughts  which  this  historic  spot, 
and  our  dwindled  ranks  of  scarred  and  battered  survivors,  send 
surging  through  our  breasts,  and  welling  from  our  e}^es.  I  can- 
not look  into  your  faces  and  speak  with  steady  voice.  I  can 
say  no  more  now,  but  will  express  one  single  sentiment,  which 
I  believe  will  reach  all  of  our  hearts — that  while  life  remains 
for  this  small  remnant,  we  may,  every  one  of  us,  till  our  last 
breath,  countinue  to  cherish  for  our  friends  and  comrades, 
affection,  love,  and  personal   friendship,  and  to  share  with  our 
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the  troops  at  Edward's  Ferry,  he  sent  the  following 

despatch : 

"  Edward's  Ferry,  October  21,  1861,  9:30  p.  m. 
"  MAJOR-GENERAL  MgCu-.u,a.v:  I  am  occupied  in  pr« 
ing  further  disaster  and  trying  to  get  into  a  position  to  redeem. 
We  have  lost  some  of  our  best  comman  iers.     Baker  i, 
Cogswell  a  prisoner  or  secreted.     The  wounded  are  being  care- 
fully and  rapidly  removed,  and  Gorman's  wing  is  being  cau- 
tiously withdrawn.     Any  advance    from   Dranesville   must   be 
made  cautiously. 

"All  was  reported  going  well  up  to  Baker's  death,  but  in  the 
confusion  following  that  the  right  wing  was  outflanked.  In  a 
few  hours  I  shall,  unless  a  night  attack  is  made,  be  in  the 
same  position  as  last  night,  save  the  loss  of  many  good  men. 

C.  P.  Stone, 
Brigadier-General. '  '* 

We  learn  from  this  despatch  that  General  Stone 
classed  Colonel  Baker  among  our  best  commanders,  and 
says,  "All  was  reported  going  well,  up  to  Baker's 
death."  He  does  not  breathe  a  suspicion  of  any  thing 
having  been  done  other  than  in  accord  with  his  plans, 
and  simply  regarded  the  defeat  following  Baker's  death 
as  the  fate  of  war,  and  so  reported  to  his  chief.  But 
that  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  public,  who  held  Stone 
responsible  for  the  disaster  resulting  from  the  move- 
ments which  he  had  planned  and  directed  throughout 
the  day  with  McClellan's  approval;  therefore,  he  sug- 
gested to  General  McClellan,  who  had  arrived  during 
the  night  of  the  22d,  that  he  desired  an  expression  from 
him.  Then  McClellan  telegraphed  to  President  Lin- 
coln, "I  have  investigated  this  matter,  and  General 
Stone  is  without  blame.  Had  his  orders  been  followed, 
there  could  (or  would)  have  been  no  disaster;"  and  he 
also  had  the  following  despatch  filed: 

gallant  enemies  of  long  ago — enemies,  thank  God  !  no  longer, 
peace,  concord,  and  fellowship,  under  one  common  flag  for 
evermore." 

*  Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  V,  page  34. 
12 
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Arlington,  October  24,  1S61. 

General  McDoweee,  Eighteenth  and  0  streets :  The  fol- 
lowing just  received  from  General  McClellan: 

"The  affair  in  front  of  Leesburg,  on  Monday  last,  resulted  in 
serious  loss  to  us,  but  was  a  most  gallant  fight  on  the  part  of  our 
men,  who  displayed  the  utmost  coolness  and  courage.  It  has 
given  me  the  utmost  confidence  in  them.  The  disaster  was 
caused  bv  errors  committed  by  the  immediate  commander,  not 
General  Stone. 

"  I  have  withdrawn  the  troops  from  the  other  side,  since  they 
went  without  my  orders,  and  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  re- 
taining them  there.  James  B.  Fry, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General.  "* 

Now  let  us  see  what  General  McClellan  said, 
eighteen  months  later,  when  under  oath  before  the 
Committee  on  Conduct  of  War  :f 

"Question.  Can  }tou  tell  us  who  was  responsible  for 
making  the  crossing  at  Harrison's  island  (Ball's  Bluff)  ? 
Was  it  General  Stone  or  was  it  Colonel  Baker? 

"Answer.  I  only  know  what  I  learned  from  General 
Stone.  My  recollection  is  that  General  Stone  gave 
discretionary  orders  to  Colonel  Baker  to  cross  if  certain 
conditions  could  be  fulfilled.  I  think  that  General 
Stone  was  responsible  to  the  extent  that  he  ought  to 
have  informed  himself  whether  it  was  possible  to  fulfil 
those  conditions  or  not.  *  *  *  What  I  alluded  to 
as  the  '  conditions '  is  the  means  of  transportation  for 
ferrying  the  troops  across  the  river. 

"Question.  Whom  do  you  consider  responsible  for 
the  disaster  at  Ball's  Bluff? 

"Answer.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  except  from 
the  report  of  General  Stone,  which  makes  Colonel 
Baker  directly  responsible  for  the  result. 

"  Question.  Did  you  make  any  investigation,  or  come 
to  any  conclusion  at  the  time  you  were  there,  as  to  who 
was  responsible  for  that  disaster? 

*  Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  V,  page  626. 

|  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  pages  506,  507. 
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"Answer.  When  I  was  at  Edward's  Ferry  I  con- 
versed with  several  officers  who  were  concerned  in  the 

affair.     My  recollection  is  that  they  regarded  Colonel 
Baker  as  mainly  responsible  for  the  result. 

"  Question.  Can  you  give  US  the  name.-,  of  the  officers 
with  whom  you  conversed,  or  who  expressed  that 
opinion  ? 

"Answer.  I  conversed  mainly  with  the  officers  of 
the  staff  of  General  Banks  and  General  Stone.  I  think 
I  was  thrown  almost  exclusively  in  contact  with  them. 
But  I  cannot,  at  this  late  day,  pretend  to  particularize. 

"Question.  The  officers  of  General  Banks'  staff  could 
have  had  no  knowledge  in  relation  to  the  matter  ex- 
cept from  hearsay,  could  they? 

"Answer.  I  think  not:  I  do  not  think  that  any  of 
them  were  present  at  the  time  the  affair  occurred. 

'"  Question.  Do  you  remember  now  what  officers  com- 
posed General  Stone's  staff  at  that  time? 

"Answer.  I  do  not,  except  one,  the  assistant  adju- 
tant-general of  General  Stone,  named  Stewart.  I  do 
not  remember  wTho  were  his  aids,  or  others  of  his  staff. 

"Question.  Do  you  know  why  the  troops  that  had 
crossed  at  Edward's  Ferry  on  Monday  did  not  go  up  to 
the  relief  of  Colonel  Baker? 

"Answer.  I  do  not  know.  I  only  remember  what 
was  said  to  me  at  the  time.  The  reason  given,  as  far 
as  my  recollection  serves,  was  that  in  a  wood  which 
intervened  between  Edward's  Ferry  and  Ball's  Bluff, 
there  wTas  a  fortification  of  the  enemy. 

"Question.  If  there  were  1500  men,  or  about  that 
number  across  the  river  at  Edward's  Fern',  as  early  in 
the  day  as  12  or  1  o'clock,  would  the  fortification  which 
they  referred  to  as  being  between  them  and  Ball's 
Bluff,  have  been  a  sufficient  excuse  for  not  sending  that 
force  to  the  relief  of  Colonel  Baker? 

"  Answer.  My  belief  is  that  there  was  no  serious  ob- 
stacle to  a  communication  between  Edward ' s  Ferry  and 
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Ball's  Bluff.  I  do  not  think  that  the  enemy  had  any 
large  force,  or  any  strong  works,  between  those  two  points 
near  the  river,  that  would  have  interfered  with  that  com- 
munication. 

"  Question.  You  mean  b}^  that,  in  your  opinion,  those 
troops  should  have  been  sent  to  the  relief  of  Colonel 
Baker  ? 

"Answer.  No;  because  I  do  not  remember  well 
enough  what  occupation  tltey  had  in  front  of  them.  I 
merely  mean  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  there  was  any 
serious  obstacle  to  their  going  on  that  path,  indepen- 
dently of  what  might  have  occupied  their  attention  in 
front,  unless  the  enemy  were  too  strong  in  force  in  front 
of  them.  /  think  they  should  have  either  been  thrown 
upon  Leesburg,  or  sent  to  assist  Colonel  Baker-* 

"Question.  Was  there  any  investigation  or  inquiry 
whatever,  into  the  conduct  of  General  Stone  and  the 
battle  of  Ball's  Bluff? 

"Answer.  I  think  no  formal  investigatioii  was  ever 
made.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  specific  formal  in- 
quiry into  the  affair. 

"Question.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  you 
communicated  or  expressed,  to  the  President,  or  the 
Secretary  of  War,  }^our  satisfaction  with  the  conduct  of 
General  Stone  on  that  occasion  ? 

"Answer.  I  think  I  did,  the  night  that  I  arrived 
there,  after  hearing  General  Stone's  explanation.  But 
I  have  not  seen  the  telegraphic  despatches  since." 

Thus  General  McClellan  admitted  that  his  telegram 
to  the  President,  and  his  official  despatch,  were  based 
mainly  upon  Stone's  statements  and  hearsay  evidence. 
If  they  had  been  intended  to  forestall  and  prevent  all 
investigation,  they  did  not  have  that  effect.  Stone's 
vindication,  couched  in  the  strongest  possible  terms, 
coming  from  his  chief,  virtually  settled  the  military  in- 

::"  We  have  learned  that  one  company  of  the  13th  Mississippi 
confronted  Stone  during  the  main  action  of  the  dav. 
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vestigation,  and  relieved  Stone  from  all  responsibility 
for  the  time  being. 

By  some  persons  the  following  testimony,  given  by 
General  Stone, '::  would  be  considered  significant,  in  view 
of  subsequent  events,  partaking  perhaps,  more  of  de- 
votion to  his  chief  than  duty  and  candor  would  indicate. 

"Question.  Did  this  reconnaissance  originate  with 
yourself,  or  had  you  orders  from  the  general-in-chief  to 
make  it? 

"Answer.  It  originated  from  myself,  the  reconnais- 
ance. 

"Question.  The  order  did  not  proceed  from  General 
McClellan  ? 

"Answer.  I  was  directed  the  day  before  to  make  a 
demonstration,  as  is  seen  in  General  McClellan' s 
printed  orders.  That  demonstration  was  made  the  day 
previous. 

"Question.  Was  that  demonstration  or  the  recon- 
naissance made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  wdiether 
the  right  wing  of  our  army  could  be  throwm  across  the 
Potamac  ?     Did  it  look  to  that  ? 

"  A?iswer.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  state,  if  I  know, 
what  the  commanding  general's  views  were.  But  all 
the  information  that  I  had  previously,  is  given  in  a 
telegraphic  despatch  from  General  McClellan  to  my- 
self, which  is  published. f 

"Question.  Did  you  receive  an  order  from  the 
general-in-chief  to  make  this  reconnaissance  ? 

"Answer.  No,  sir. 

"Question.  You  received  the  order  to  make  the  dem- 
onstration ? 

"Answer.  Yes,  sir." 

After  Stone  had  been  arrested  and  incarcerated  by 
McClellan,  he  did  not  continue  a  like  devotion  and 
reticence  as  to  messages  from  his  chief.     We  will  here- 

*  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  272. 
tSee  McClellan's  dispatch  to  Stone  of  the  20th  of  October,  to 
"keep  a  good  lookout  upon  Leesburg."     Page  70. 
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after  learn  from  General  Stone's  testimony,  given  some 
time  after  his  many  futile  efforts  to  satisfy  the  public 
that  he  was  not  to  blame,  more  of  what  passed  be- 
tween him  and  General  McClellan,*  notwithstanding 
he  and  other  officers  had  been  instructed  at  the  chiefs 
headquarters  not' to  give  certain  testimony,  although 
75  days  had  passed  since  the  battle. 

While  " The  Joint  Committee "  on  "The  Conduct  of 
the  War"  was  in  session,  how  unbounded  the  power 
wielded  b}^  General  McClellan  in  governmental  affairs, 
not  onfy  at  the  time  of  Stone's  arrest,  but  for  some  time 
before  and  thereafter.!  On  the  27th  of  July  he  wrote, % 
"  I  find  myself  in  a  new  and  strange  position  here — Pres- 
ident, Cabinet,  Genei'al  Scott,  and  all  deferring  to  me.  By 
some  strange  operation  of  magic,  /  seem  to  have  become 
the  power  of  the  land. ' '  Three  days  later  he  wrote,  ' '  They 
give  me  my  way  in  everything ,  full  swing  and  unbounded 
confidence. "  *  *  *  "  He  professed  especial  contempt 
for  the  President,  partly  because  Mr.  Lincoln  {one  of 
Colonel  Bakei''1  s  dearest  and  most  powerful friends)  showed 
him  (McClella7i)\\  too  much  defe?re?ice.'n  While  McClellan 
was  thus  so  potent,  being  especially  deferred  to  in  every 
particular  relating  to  the  army,  he  fully  exonerated 
Stone  and  reported  that  Baker  alone  was  the  cause  of  the 
disaster  at  the  Bluff,  and  when  the  order  for  Stone's  ar- 
rest was  given  him  he  had  its  execution  suspended  for  ten 
days,  informing  the  Secretary  of  War  that  ' '  he  did  not 
see  how  charges  could  be  framed  on  the  testimony,"  but 
within  that  period  he  himself  furnished  the  missing  link, 
and  the  order  of  arrest  was  executed;  and  thereafter  he  did 
not  furnish  the  charges  nor  a  court  to  tty,  while  Stone 
most  positively,  and  very  justly  it  would  seem,  claimed 
that  McClellan  possessed  the  power  to  grant  a  speedy 
trial,  and  that  he  should  have  exercised  that  power. 

*See  pages  190-191. 

t"The  Century  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine"  for  July, 
18SS— "Lincoln  and  McClellan." 

JMcClellan's  own  story,  p.  82.  ||  Ibid.,  p.  91. 


CHAPTER  X. 

GENERAL    STONE    BEFORE    THE   COMMITTEE.       HIS 
ARREST   AND    IMPRISONMENT. 

On  the  assembling  of  Congress,  in  December,  1861, 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  resolution  ask- 
ing the  Secretary  of  War  "whether  any,  and,  if  any, 
what  means  had  been  taken  to  ascertain  who  was  respon- 
sible for  the  disastrous  movements  of  the  ATational  troops 
at  Balls  Bluff  ?"  It  was  answered  that  General  Mc- 
Clellan  was  of  the  opinion  that  an  enquiry  on  the  subject 
of  the  resolution  would  at  that  time  be  injurious  to  the 
public  service — most  likely  that  portion  of  the  public 
service  in  which  he  and  Stone  had  been  especially  en- 
gaged. The  investigation  was  made,  nevertheless, 
within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  ' '  Committee  on  Con- 
duct of  the  War,"  where  seclusion  and  secresy  reigned 
profound,  whose  work  has  since  been  revealed  to  the 
public  by  the  publicatiou  of  their  record.  After 
Stone's  testimonj-  had  been  taken,  and  that  of  a  great 
many  officers  having  knowledge  of  the  affair,  Stone 
was  again  called  before  the  Committee  January  31, 
1862.*  When  the  chairman  had  informed  the  com- 
mittee that  General  Charles  P.  Stone  was  in  attend- 
ance, as  he  stated,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
he  was  addressed  as  follows: 

"  The  Chairman.!; — In  the  course  of  our  investiga- 
tions here,  there  have  come  out  in  evidence  matters 
which  may  be  said  to  impeach  you.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  enumerate  all  the  points,  but  I  think  I  can. 
In  the  first  place,  is  3-our  conduct  in  the  Ball's  Bluff 

*  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  pages  426,  etc. 

f  Senator  Benjamin  F.  Wade,  of  Ohio. 
(  1S3  ) 
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affair,  your  ordering  your  forces  over  without  sufficient 
means  of  transportation,  and  in  that  way,  of  course, 
endangering  your  army,  in  case  of  a  check,  by  not  be- 
ing able  to  re-enforce  them.     That  is  one  of  the  points. 

"  General  Stone. — I  will  answer  that  one.  I  think  I 
stated  in  evidence  myself  here  very  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly the  facts  in  the  case.  I  do  not  know  how  far  the 
Committee  may  have  conceived  that  I  risked  the  troops 
there:  I  certainly  did  risk  the  first  party  sent  overV  (em- 
bracing two-thirds  of  all  the  troops  and  artillery  that 
were  crossed  to  the  bluff,  the  other  third  simply  being 
the  rescuing  party,)  "but  I  think  that  to  any 
military  eye,  I  explained  very  clearly  how  I  had  ar- 
ranged for  their  return.  I  gave  discretionary  power  to 
the  next  officer,*  who  had  command  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  troops — discretionary  power,  he,  being  the 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  passing  over  and,  the  means  he 
had  to  do  so,  whether  he  should,  retire  what  troops 
were  over  there,  or  whether  he  should  advance  more. 
That  officer  took  the  responsibility  of  making  a  passage 
of  more  troops,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts.  And 
then  I  conceived  that  all  responsibility  of  mine  ended. 
*  *  *  j  d0  not  hold  that  I  was  responsible  from  the 
time  I  sent  Colonel  Baker  to  the  crossing  point,  with 
discretionary  power  to  pass  or  not  to  pass."  (If  this 
should  hold  good,  any  commanding  officer  could  im- 
peril his  troops,  then  turn  the  command  over  to  his  sub- 
ordinate with  discretionary  power,  and  thereb}^  relieve 
himself  of  all  responsibility.)  How  fallacious  the 
reasoning! 

"  The  Chairman. — We  do  not  profess  to  sit  here  as  a 
military  board;  we  are  not  military  men.  We  do  not 
profess  to  be  competent  judges  of  these  matters.  But 
we  deem  that  the  testimony  tends  also  to  impeach  you 
for  not  re-enforcing  those  troops  when  they  were  over 

^See  two  orders  heretofore  given,    pages  10S  and  119,   and 
Stone's  testimony  relative  thereto,  pages  154  and  155. 
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there  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  in  connection  with 
that,  when  you  knew  the  battle  was  proceeding,  that 
you  did  Hot  go  within  three  or  four  miles  of  it. 

''General  Stone. — From  what  point  should  they  have 
been  re-enforced? 

"  The  Chairman. — We  cannot  help  but  think  that 
they  ought  to  have  been  re-enforced,  for  instance,  from 
Edward's  Ferry,  or,  perhaps,  if  you  had  sufficient 
transportation,  as  you  intimate,  then  right  across  at 
Ball's  Bluff? 

"  Gciwal  Stone. — Colonel  Baker  had  at  his  disposal 
a  force  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy.* 

"  The  Chairman. — I  propose  merely  to  state  the 
heads.     I  do  not  desire  to  discuss  them. 

<l  General  Stone. — I  should  like  to  know  those  heads, 
and  I  would  be  greatly  pleased  if  two  members  of  this 
committee,  or  three,  or  four,  or  the  whole  of  them, 
would  just  take  a  trip  up  to  that  ground  and  look  at 
it  half  an  hour,  and  see  if  the}'  do  not  become  thor- 
oughly satisfied  of  the  impracticability  and  false  sol- 
diership which  would  have  been  shown  if  we  had 
attempted  to  pass  troops  from  KdwTard's  Ferry  to.  the 
right  at  that  time." 

It  should  be  here  remarked  that  immediately  after 
the  Ball's  Bluff  affair  and  previous  to  this  testimony, 
the  enemy  had  built  strong  fortifications  defending  the 
approaches  from  Edward's  Ferry,  and  that  General 
Stone  may  have  been  anxious  for  the  committee  to  go 
up  and  look  at  them,  although  theyr  were  not  there  at 
the  time  the  troops  wTere  across  (October  21,  22  and  23. )f 

*  Colonel  Lee,  while  a  prisoner,  ascertained  from  a  Confeder- 
ate officer  that  they  had  3200  men  actually  engaged,  against 
Baker's  1400  or  1500.  The  balance  of  the  troops  assigned  to 
Baker  were  still  on  the  Maryland  shore  or  on  their  passage  over 
where  Stone  was  in  command.  After  Baker  fell,  Stone  arrive  1 
in  person,  and  we  have  been  informed  of  the  ability  he  then 
displayed. 

t  Concerning   which    Major   Dimmick    testified    (Report   of 
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"  The  Chairman. — We  are  not  military  men,  any  of  us. 

"  General  Stone. — But  you  judge  military  men. 

"The  Chairman. — Yes,  sir,  but  not  finally.  We  only 
state  what  in  our  opinion  tends  to  impeach  them,  when 
the  evidence  seems  to  do  so,  and  then  leave  it  to  better 
judges  to  determine.  Those  two  points  we  thought 
tended  to  impeach  3rour  conduct  on  that  occasion. 
Another  point  is,  you  are  apparently  impeached — I  say 
impeached.  The  evidence  tends  to  prove  that  you 
have  had  undue  communications  with  the  enemy  by 
letters  that  have  passed  back  and  forth,  by  intercourse 
with  officers  from  the  other  side,  and  by  permitting 
packages  to  go  over  unexamined  to  known  secessionists. 

"General  Stone. — That  is  one  humiliation  I  had 
hoped  I  never  should  be  subjected  to.  I  thought  there 
was  one  calurmry  that  could  not  be  brought  against  me. 
Any  other  calumny  that  anybody  could  raise,  I  should 
expect  after  what  I  have  received;  but  that  one  I  should 
have  supposed  that  you,  personalty,  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  have  rejected  at  once.  You  remember  last 
winter,  when  the  government  had  so  few  friends,  who 
had  this  city,  I  might  almost  say,  in  his  power?  I 
raised  all  the  volunteer  troops  that  were  here  during 

Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  pages  392  and  393):  "The 
enemy  have  now  there  very  powerful  forts  right  opposite  to  us. 
I  think  the  first  fort  is  about  half  a  mile  back  of  Edward's 
Ferry.  When  we  went  to  Edward's  Ferry  first,  it  was  only  a 
breastwork,  a  few  feet  high.  *  *  *  It  was  evidently  very 
hastily  constructed,  nothing  but  a  very  simple  earth-work  run- 
ning across  the  road,  perhaps  forty  paces  long.  *  *  *  I 
think  there  were  no  guns  there  then,  merely  a  breastwork.  I 
went  up  within  three  hundred  yards  of  it.  It  was  apparently 
a  breastwork  from  which  they  had  retired.  We  were  on  the 
bluff  opposite  Edward's  Ferry  for  three  days,  and  the  very  day 
we  came  back  they  commenced  strengthening  that  work,  and 
they  have  worked  on  it  ever  since,  employing  from  20  to  100 
men  upon  it.  They  have  a  fort  there  now,  I  should  think 
about  500  feet  long,  pierced,  I  should  think,  for  from  twenty  to 
thirty  guns." 
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the  seven  dark  days  of  last  winter.  I  disciplined  and 
posted  those  troops.  I  commanded  them,  and  those 
troops  were  the  first  to  invade  the  soil  of  Virginia,  and 

I  led  them. 

"  The  Chairman. — I  was  not  so  nnjnst  as  not  to 
mention  that  circumstance.  I  have  mentioned  it  to  the 
Committee. 

"  General  Stone. — I  could  have  surrendered  Wash- 
ington, and  now  I  will  swear  that  this  Government 
has  not  a  more  faithful  soldier — of  poor  capacity,  it  is 
true — but  a  more  faithful  soldier  this  Government  has 
not  had  from  the  day  General  Scott  commanded  me, 
the  31st  day  of  December,  i860,  up  to  this  minute. 
As  to  any  particular  cases  of  carrying  letters  across  the 
river,  it  is  utterly  false  that  I  have  had  the  slightest 
improper  communication  with  the  enemy.  The  charge 
is  too  false  almost  for  a  soldier  to  answer.  I  can  give 
you  every  instance  of  communication  over  there.  I 
had,  unfortunately,  soldiers  under  my  command,  who 
were  prisoners  in  Iyeesburg,  wrho  were  wounded,  and  I 
felt  very  anxious  for  those  soldiers. 

"  The  Chairman. — The  next  and  only  other  point 
is — 

"  General  Stone. — I  think  I  should  be  allowed  an 
opportunity  to  speak. 

"  The  Chairman. — Certainly;  3-ou  shall  have  the 
amplest  opportunity  to  say  all  you  desire.  But  I 
thought  it  best  for  me  to  conclude  all  that  I  have 
to  say,  and  then  allow7  you  to  make  whatever  state- 
ments 3rou  deem  proper.  The  next  and  only  other 
point  that  now  occurs  to  me  is,  that  you  have  suffered 
the  enemy  to  erect  formidable  fortifications  or  batteries 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  within  reach  of  your 
guns,  and  that  you  could  easily  have  prevented.  That 
is  the  testimony. 

"  General  Stone. — That  is  equally  false." 

Then  General  Stone  went  into  a  long  explanation  of 
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several  pages,  relative  to  the  erection  of  these  batteries 
and  the  communication  he  had  with  the  enemy. 

"  General  Stone. —  *  *  '!<  In  all  these  matters  there 
is,  of  course,  but  one  question,  Is  the  general  loyal? 
is  he  working  for  the  service  of  the  United  States  ?  If 
he  is  not,  then  you  must  either  replace  him  by  some 
man  of  more  ability,  or,  if  you  have  him  there,  you 
must  trust  to  his  discretion.     *     *     * 

tlT/ie  Chairman. — I  believe  I  have  stated  to  you  all 
that  we  deemed  of  importance,  and  of  course  we  are 
glad  to  hear  your  explanation." 

All  of  the  testimony  taken,  and  the  conclusions  ar- 
rived at,  were  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  no 
doubt  considered  by  General  McClellan,  and  members 
of  the  Cabinet. 

General  Stone's  apparent  reluctance  or  inability  to 
satisfactorily  explain  the  cause  and  object  of  his  move- 
ment, and  the  management  of  his  division  during  the 
Battle  of  Ball's  Bluff,  cast  a  cloud  upon  him,  and  gave 
rise  to  grave  suspicions,  which  grew  apace,  while  many 
of  the  officers  in  his  command,  who  had  lost  confidence 
in  him  through  this  movement,  testified  to  acts  which 
seemed  to  strongly  indicate  dislo3^alty  upon  his  part. 
The  atmosphere  was  full  of  reports  unfavorable  to  the 
suspected  man,  and  his  loyalty  was  mercilessly  assailed. 
At  the  same  time  officers  of  higher  grade  in  his  com- 
mand, gave  the  highest  testimony  to  his  loyalty,  among 
whom  were  Colonels  Isaac  J.  Wistar,  Charles  Devens, 
James  H.  Van  Allan,  and  even  General  Dana  testified 
freely,  without  any  apparent  reservation  in  answer  to 
the  questions:* 

"Question.  Do  they  have  confidence  in  him? 

"Answer.  I  think  the  superior  officers  of  the 
division  have. 

"Question.  Do  they  doubt  his  loyalty? 

"Answer.  I  have  heard  that  as  coming  from  among 

*  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  457. 
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the  men,  but  I  had  not  such  a  suspicion  myself.  If  I 
had  had,  no  man  could  have  reported  it  more  quickly 
than  I  would.  I  came  into  the  war  to  fight  this  matter 
out,  and  I  would  not  put  my  neck  into  difficulties.  If 
disloyal  men  are  to  be  suffered  to  remain  in  the  service, 
I  want  to  leave  it. ' ' 

While  the  administration  thought  that  the  facts,  the 
circumstances,  and  the  weight  of  the  evidence  were 
rather  against  Stone's  loyalty,  still  he  was  not  given 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  nor  an  opportunity  to  face  his 
accusers,  and  cross-examine  the  witnesses.  Two  days 
before  he  was  summoned  as  above,  to  hear  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee,  the  following  order  had  been  issued, 
of  which   Stone  apparently  had  no  knowledge  until 

arrested: 

War  Department.  ) 

Washington  City,  D.  C,  January  28,  1862.  / 
Ordered,  That  the  general  commanding  be,  and  is  hereby 
directed  to  relieve  Brigadier-General  C.  P.  Stone  from  command 
of  his  division  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  forthwith,  and 
that  he  be  placed  in  arrest,  and  kept  in  close  custody  until 
further  orders. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
Secretary  of  War* 

For  some  reason  unexplained,  General  McClellan 
held  this  order  for  ten  or  eleven  days  without  executing 
any  part  of  it.  Subsequently,  in  a  letter  written  to 
Stone,  McClellan  stated,  "On  the  evening  when  you 
were  arrested,  I  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War  the 
written  result  of  the  examination  of  a  refugee  from 
Leesburg,  and  this  information,  to  a  certain  extent, 
agreed  with  the  evidence  stated  to  have  been  taken  by 
the  Committee,  and  upon  its  being  imparted  to  the 
Secretary,  he  again  instructed  me  to  cause  you  to  be  ar- 
rested, which  I  at  once  did  by  the  following  orders: 

*  Official  Records   Series  I,  Vol.  V,  page  541. 
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Headquarters  of  the  Army,  \ 
Washington,  Febrnary  8,  1862.  j 
General:  You  will  please  at  once  arrest  Brigadier-General 
Charles  P.  Stone,  United  States  volunteers,  and  retain  him  in 
close  custody,  sending  him  under  suitable  escort  by  the  first 
train  to  Fort  Lafayette,  where  he  will  be  placed  in  charge  of 
the  commanding  officer.  See  that  he  has  no  communication 
with  any  one  from  the  time  of  his  arrest. 

George  B.  McCeeeean,  Major-General. 
Brigadier-General  Andrew  Porter,  Provost-Marshal* 

Headquarters  of  the  Army,  \ 
Washington,  February  8,  1862.  J 
Sir:  This  will  be  handed  to  you  by  the  officer  sent  in  charge 
of  Brigadier-General  Charles  P.  Stone,  who  is  under  close 
arrest.  You  will  please  confine  General  Stone  in  Fort  La- 
fayette, allowing  him  the  comforts  due  his  rank,  and  allowing 
him  no  communication  with  any  one,  by  letter  or  otherwise, 
except  under  the  usual  supervision. 

George  B.  McCtEEEAN,  Major-General. 
Commanding  Officer  Fort  Lafayette.^ 

That  fortress  being  a  place  of  durance  only  for  men 
charged  with  treasonable  acts. 

Now  Stone  was  in  close  confinement  and  all  his  papers 
were  taken  from  him,  including  despatches  from  Mc- 
Clellan  relative  to  the  taking  of  L,eesburg,  of  which 
we  have  read,  concerning  which  he  testified  : % 

' '  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  possession  of  a  single  paper, 
telegraph  or  otherwise,  of  the  records  connected  with 
my  division.  You  know  the  way  in  which  I  was  re- 
moved from  niy  command.  I  was  ordered  to  report 
nryself  here  in  Washington  at  once,  and,  having  not 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  why  I  was  required  here, 
I  left  all  my  papers  as  I  would  have  done  had  I  been 
going  out  for  a  two  hours'  ride,  and  from  that  time 
to   this,   I   have   never  seen    a   single   paper   of    any 

*  Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  V,  page  341. 
t  Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  V,  page  342. 
%  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  part  2,  page  488. 
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kind  I  then  left  behind  me.  *  *  *  I  make  this 
explanation  to  show  why  it  is  that  I  cannot  speak 
positively  about  the  language  of  the  despatches  re- 
ceived and  sent— why  I  cannot,  perhaps,  give  the  exact 
words." 

General  Stone  could  have  produced  all  the  communi- 
cations that  passed  between  himself  and  McClellan, 
when  called  before  the  committee,  either  on  the  5th  or 
the  31st  of  January,  1862,  if  he  had  been  so  inclined. 
He  was  asked  various  questions  for  the  fullest  informa- 
tion upon  the  whole  matter,  but  he  chose  to  withhold 
the  informatiou— telegrams  and  despatches— passing 
between  McClellan  and  himself,  and  also  some  of  his 
orders  to  Colonel  Baker.  In  reference  to  the  former  he 
subsequently  explained: 

"The  morning  that  I  came  before  the  committee  I 
was  instructed  at  General  McClellan' s  headquarters 
that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  general  that  officers  giving 
testimony  before  the  committee  should  not  state,  with- 
out his  authority,  anything  regarding  his  plans,  his 
orders  for  the  movements  of  troops,  or  his  orders  con- 
cerning the  position  of  troops.  That  covered  this 
case." 

In  reference  to  the  written  orders  he  gave  to  Colonel 
Baker*  of  which  he  said,  in  answer  to  the 

"Question.  You  did  not  give  Colonel  Baker  an  order 
to  cross  ? 

"Answer.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  Fortunately  there 
was  a  written  order  found  in  his  hat,  in  which  I  gave 
discretionary  orders. 

He  did  not  give  the  contents  of  this  order  verbatim, 
but  explained  how  he  instructed  Colonel  Baker  as  to 
his  duties  under  the  order,  nor  did  he  make  any  direct 
reference  to  the  second  order,  although  he  must  have 

*  About  which  there  was  a  great  discussion  and  difference  of 
opinion,  caused  by  Stone  using  every  means  in  his  power  to 
suppress  or  misrepresent  them. 
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known  it  was  in  evidence,  for  previous  to  his  last  testi- 
mony, he  had  read  all  of  the  evidence  by  consent  of 
the  Committee.  He  neither  acknowledged  or  specifi- 
cally denied  it,  but  stated:  "I  do  not  think  a  careful 
commander  would  have  attempted  that  crossing  so 
heedlessly.  I  think  any  careful  commander  would 
have  himself  gone  on  the  field,  and  attempted  to  look 
before  him,  before  he  attempted  to  cross  2,000  men  in 
the  face  of  an  enemy." 

We  have  learned  that  of  the  1400  or  1500  men  and 
three  pieces  of  artillery  crossed  to  the  bluff,  Stone  had 
crossed  about  900  men  and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
that  Baker  simply  went  to  their  rescue,  and  that  Stone 
did  not  go  upon  the  bluff  himself,  but  gave  orders  to 
cross  not  only  there,  but  also  at  Edward's  Ferry,  of 
which  he  testified,  while  excusing  himself  for  not 
going  up  with  Colonel  Baker:  "  The7re  was  another 
large  operation  and  reconnaissance  going  on  down  at 
Goose  creek,  which  I  was  watching,"  where  he  had 
crossed  about  4,000  men  and  two  pieces  of  artillery 
without  going  upon  the  Virginia  shore;  nor  did  he 
cross,  at  any  time  until  General  McClellan  arrived  and 
ordered  him  across  on  the  23d.  This  kind  of  testimony 
did  not  have  much  weight  with  the  committee,  who 
reported:*  "  That  order  (No.  i)f  with  a  communica- 
tion (No.  2)%  from  General  Stone  to  Colonel  Baker, 
sent  some  time  later,  was  found  upon  his  body  after  he 
was  killed.     The  two  papers  are  as  follows: 

*  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  12. 

f  Received  by  Colonel  Baker  about  11  a.  in.,  at  Edward's 
Ferry. 

X  Received  on  the  field  when  surrounded  and  about  being 
engaged  by  the  enemy. 
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[No.  i.] 

Headquarters  \ 

Corps  ob  Observation 
Edward's  Perry,  October  21,  1861.  ) 
Colonel:  In    case   of  heavy ' firing   in    front   of   liar: 
island,  you  will   advance  the  California  regiment  of   your  bri- 
gade, or  retire  the  regiments  under  Colonels  Lee  and  Devens, 
now  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river,  at  your  discretion,  assum- 
ing command  on  your  arrival. 

Very  respectfully,  Colonel,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Chas.  P.  Stone, 
Brigadier-  General,  com  via  tiding. 

Colonel  E.  D.  Baker,  Commanding  Brigade* 

[Xo.  2.] 

Headquarters  \ 

Corps  of  Observtiox,  I 
Edward's  Ferry,  October  21,  1S61,  11:50.) 
Coeonee:  I  am  informed  that  the  force  of  the  enemy  is 
about  4,000  all  told.  If  you  can  push  them,  you  may  do  so  as 
far  as  to  have  a  strong  position  near  Leesburg;  if  you  can, 
keep  them  before  you,  avoiding  their  batteries.  If  they  pass 
Leesburg  and  take  the  Gum  Spring  road,  you  will  not  follow 
far,  but  seize  the  first  good  position  to  cover  that  road.  Their 
design  is  to  draw  us  on,  if  they  are  obliged  to  retreat,  as  far  as 
Goose  creek,  where  they  can  be  re-enforced  from  Manassas 
and  have  a  strong  position. 

Report  frequently,  so  that  when  they  are  pushed  Gorman 
can  come  in  on  their  flank. 

Yours  respectfully  and  truly, 

Chas.  P.  Stone, 
Brigadier- General,  co m  m a n ding. 
Colonel  E.  D.  Baker,  Commanding  Brigade.^ 

The  second  order  or  communication  is  evidently  the 
one  delivered  by  Major  Ritman  to  Colonel  Cogswell, 
who  delivered  it  to  Colonel  Baker  upon  the  bluff,  and 
the  same  referred  to  by  Captain  Young  while  Baker 
was  about  crossing  in  person  from  the  island  to  the 
Virginia  shore,  and  also   the  one  Wistar  said  Baker 

*  Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  V,  page  303. 
t  Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  V,  page  303. 
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had  read  to  him,*  i.  e.t  something  like  this  :  "Sir,  4,030 
of  the  enemy  are  marching  from  L,eesburg  to  attack 
you."  And  of  which  Devens  said  General  Baker 
' '  took  out  and  read  an  order  which  he  had  in  his 
pocket,  from  General  Stone.  He  then  said  '  that  we 
must  hold  on  there,  that  re-enforcements  would  come 
to  us  at  the  rate  of  about  so  many  an  hour. '  I  do  not 
remember  the  number  he  gave.  The  order  which  he 
read  was  not  the  order  in  which  General  Stone  says, 
'You  may  expect  to  meet  some  3,000  or  4,000  of  the 
enemy.'  But  it  was  an  order  in  which  General  Stone 
gives  some  instructions  to  Colonel  Baker  as  to  how  to 
proceed,!  provided  he  succeeds  in  driving  the  enemy. 
He  is  to  be  careful  not  to  move  until  the}^  are  all  before 
him;  that  the  enemy  will  endeavor  to  draw  him  forward 
toward  Manassas.  That  I  remember  Colonel  Baker 
read  in  my  presence  to  a  group  of  officers." 

This  testimony  points  almost  directly  to  Stone's 
second  order,  read  by  Baker  upon  the  .field,  of  which 
Wistar  remembered  something  of  the  first  part,  perhaps 
all  that  had  been  read  to  him  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  while  Devens  remembered  something  of  the 
latter  part,  who  very  probably  heard  the  whole  of  it 
read,  and  Devens  said  "that  Baker  then  told  him  '  that 
we  must  hold  on  there, ' ' '  which  means  that  there  was  to 
be  no  retreat,  for  Stone  has  testified:  J  "I  directed  him  to 
hold  on  there  (where  Stone  had  placed  I^ee  and  Devens 
upon  the  bluff),  and  of  course  not  to  yield  ground 
we  had  taken  possession  of  without  resistance,"  which 
Colonel  Baker  was  preparing  to  make.  Then  came 
this  second  order,  ' '  If  you  can  push  them  you  may  do 
so."  That  surely  decided  the  matter  with  Baker,  and 
he  then  ordered  Wistar  to  feel  the  enemy's  strength. 

*  No  doubt  the  first  part  of  it. 

t  See  11:50  a.  m.  order,  page  193. 

±  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  269. 
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upon  the  left,  no  doubt  with  the  intention  of  moving 
by  the  left  as  soon  as  his  re-enforcements  came  up. 

It  is  very  clear,  after  reading  all  of  Stone's  official  re- 
ports and  the  testimony  given  on  the  two  occasions  be- 
fore his  arrest,  and  on  the  one  after  his  release  from 
prison,  that  while  he  apparently  would  not  admit  his 
full  responsibility  and  that  of  his  chief  in  this  move- 
ment that  he  could  not  satisfactorily  disprove  it,  al- 
though he  attempted  to  evade  and  deny  orders  and  dis- 
patches by  construing  them  so  as  to  best  suit  his  line 
of  defence,  that  of  relieving  himself  from  all  responsi- 
bility and  casting  it  wholly  upon  Baker.  The  most 
that  Stone  would  admit  of  his  instructions  to  Baker 
with  these  orders  was  given,  as  we  have  learned,  in 
answer  to  the  following  question  : 

"Question.  Did  you  intend  that  he,  Baker,  should 
cross  ? 

"Answer.  I  intended  and  instructed  him  to  use  his 
discretion  about  crossing  or  withdrawing  the  troops 
already  over  there.  If  we  found  Leesburg  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  enemy,  and  we  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  occupy  it,  I  directed  him  to  hold  on  there,  and  of  course 
not  yield  ground  we  had  taken  possession  of  without  resist- 
ance. But  if  his  party  found  there  was  not  a  strong 
force  there— if  it  was  a  force  he  could  easily  drive  be- 
fore him — he  should  drive  it  off;  if  it  was  of  such  a  size 
that  he  could  not  drive  it  off  easily,  then  he  was  to  fall 
back.  But  he  was  to  use  his  discretion  as  to  whether 
he  had  the  means  to  drive  off  any  force  which  might 
be  there.  After  this  reconnoitering  party  had  advanced 
so  far,  it  was  not  an  unreasonable  supposition  that  they 
were  in  small  force  there;  still  it  was  a  thing  to  be 
guarded  against  that  there  might  be  a  force  there,  and 
a  strong  one." 

Is  not  this  sufficient  evidence,  without  the  written 
orders  and  other  evidence,  that  Stone  intended  Baker 
should  cross,  and  hold  the  position  he  had  sent  Lee 
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over  to  secure  on  the  bluff?  If  he  had  not  crossed,  and 
attempted  to  hold  the  ground  on  the  bluff  by  resisting 
the  enemy,  would  he  have  carried  out  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  Stone's  instructions  as  related  by  himself 
in  his  own  defence?  We  must  conclude  that  Baker 
was  under  orders  to  cross.  * 

It  should  be  stated  that  some  orders  appeared  in  the 
public  prints  that  were  not  genuine.  One  set  forth  that 
Stone  had  given  orders  to  Baker  to  attack  Leesburg  on 
Sunday,  the  20th,  which  Stone  declared  was  false,  and 
in  reference  to  the  order  given  by  Stone  on  the  morning 
of  the  21st  a  statement  also  appeared  that  Colonel 
Baker  upon  receiving  this  order  exclaimed,  ' '  I  will  obey 
General  Stone's  order,  but  it  is  my  death  warrant." 
That  expression  was  very  probably  a  growth  of  an 
imagination  other  than  Baker's — possibly  a  distorted 
version  of  a  social  chat  that  occurred  between  Major 
Robert  Parrish  of  the  California  Regiment  and  Colonel 
Baker  shortly  before  the  battle,  as  related  by  Major 
Parrish  recently  to  the  writer — i.  <?.,  Colonel  Baker  said, 
' '  President  Lincoln  has  given  me  the  commission  of  a 
Major-General  in  the  volunteer  army,  to  be  announced 
and  used  by  me  at  my  own  discretion.  I  am  now  re- 
cruiting forces  which  I  hope  to  raise  to  an  arnry  divis- 
ion, on  which  occasion  I  shall  produce  it.  But  such  are 
the  jealousies  against  me,  entertained  by  the  regular 
army  officers,  I  do  not  expect  to  survive  the  first  battle. ' ' 
As  viewed  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  his  words 
seem  to  have  been  prophetic  as  to  his  death,  although 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  jealousy  of  regular  army 
officers  contributed  or  in  any  way  hastened  his  death. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Puleston,  Military  Agent  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  of  the  Governor's  staff,  who  went  clown  to  Edward's 
Ferry  to  look  after  the  Pennsylvania  troops,  and  who 

*  See  Stone's  testimony,  "May  order  you  to  take  Leesburg 
to-day."  See  Colonel  Irwin's  account  of  cipher  dispatch. — 
.  Inte.     Page  77  and  post. 
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conversed  a  great  deal  with  General  Stone,  testified-'  ill 
reference  to  tin-  disputed  order-,  as  follow 

"Question.    Will  yon  state  what  was  your 
tion  with  General  Stone,  and  when  it  was? 

"Answer.  I  really  cannot  remember  how  long  after 
the  battle  it  was.  I  know  that  General  Stone 
busy  writing  out  his  report  on  the  day  I  was  with  him. 
I  conversed  with  him  very  freely  about  the  battle  of 
Ball's  Bluff.  I  think  first  of  all  he  showed  me  a  Sun- 
day Chronicle  of  the  day  before.  It  must  have  been. 
therefore,  on  the  Monday  succeeding  the  battle,  he 
showed  me  The  Sunday  Morning  Chronicle  from  Wash- 
ington, with  one  or  two  dispatches  purporting  to  have 
been  sent  by  him  to  Baker.  I  told  kirn  I  had  already 
seen  them.  He  pronounced  them  unequivocal  forger- 
ies; that  it  was  not  his  practice  to  address  a  Colonel  as  a 
General,  etc.,  and  sign  his  name  with  a  Napoleonic 
"Stone."  I  understood  him  to  say  very  distinctly 
that  the  orders  as  there  given  were  forgeries  in  whole 
as  well  as  in  part. 

"  Question.  What  was  the  import  of  these  orders  ? 
"Answer.  I  do  not  remember  the  wording.     It  was 
to  the  effect  that  he  was  to  make  a  dash  at  Leesburg, 
or  something  of  that  kind. 
' '  Question.  From  whom  ? 

"Answer.  From  General  Stone  to  General  Baker. 
"Question.  To  make  a  dash  at  Leesburg? 
11  Answer.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  about  the  pith  of  it, 
showing  that  Baker  acted  with  full  authority,  and  de- 
liberately, instead  of  recklessly.  I  then  said  something 
to  him  about  the  transportation.  I  told  him  the  point 
of  attack  generally  was  in  reference  to  the  want  of  trans- 
portation there.  He  entered  into  an  explanation  to  show 
that  had  the  transportation  been  properly  taken  care  of  by 
Baker,  it  would  have  been  adequate. 

*  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  47  *- 
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This  was  before  Stone  testified  that  he  was  in  com- 
mand at  Harrison's  island  during  the  battle. 

We  learn  from  this  testimony  what  orders  Stone 
classed  as  spurious,  being  those  addressed  to  "General 
Baker"  and  signed  "Stone,"  which  we  do  not  find 
among  the  official  records.  The  genuineness  of  the 
orders  given  above  Stone  did  not  disprove,  although 
he  was  given  every  opportunity  to  do  so  if  in  his  power. 

We  have  also  learned  that  the  transportation  had 
been  placed  in  the  charge  of  men  of  the  19th  Massa- 
chusetts (Colonel  Hinks'  regiment),  by  Stone's  orders, 
many  hours  before  Baker  left  his  camp.  They  have 
told  us  themselves  that  they  were  detailed  for  the  day 
to  man  the  boats,  and  that  Stone  did  not  even  provide 
them  with  poles  for  crossing,  much  less  cables,  although 
he  had  been  making  preparations  for  crossing  to  the 
island  for  several  da}^s,  they  being  compelled  to  cut 
down  trees  for  poles,  and  make  use  of  them,  although 
they  were  very  clumsy  and  too  heavy  for  that  purpose, 
and  that  it  took  an  hour  and  a  quarter  to  cross  and  re- 
cross  the  boats  over  one  branch,  instead  of  ten  minutes, 
the  time  allowed  by  Stone  for  crossing  both  branches. 

Colonel  Wistar  further  testified:* 

''Question.  Had  you  a  guard  for  the  boats  in  which 
3Tou  were  crossing  the  river?  Had  3^ou  any  men  in 
charge  of  the  boats  ? 

"Answer.  There  was  no  guard  necessary,  for  there 
were  troops  in  them  all  the  time. 

"  Question.  Had  you  any  detailed  as  boatmen? 

"Answer.  I  had  not.  There  were  some  detailed 
from  one  of  the  Massachusetts  regiments.  I  found 
them  there,  and  asked  them  if  they  were  detailed  for 
the  day.  They  said  they  were  ordered  to  remain  there 
for  the  day.  They  transported  my  men.  There  were 
four  or  five  in  each  boat. ' ' 

*  Report  of  Committee  011  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  313. 
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We  also  know  that  Baker,  by  Stone's  orders,  crossed 
to  the  bluff,  and  ordered  troops  to  the  rescue  of  those 
that  were  imperilled  by  Stone,  and  assisted  them  in 
holding  that  position  by  Stone's  instructions.  It  was 
there  he  died,  while  making  the  most  strenuous  effort 
to  hold  the  bluff,  momentarily  expecting  a  diversion  or 
some  signs  of  life  from  Edward's  Ferry. 


CHAPTER   XL 

GENERAL    STONE    RELEASED — HIS    ARREST    AS 

VIEWED    IN    THE    HALLS    OE   CONGRESS — 

STONE'S  REPORT  GE  THE  NATIONAL 

CASUALTIES  AT  THE   BLUFE. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  left  General  Stone  in  close 
confinement  in  Fort  Lafayette,  like  other  men  charged 
with  treasonable  acts.  Although  no  formal  charges 
had  been  preferred  against  him,  he  was  held  a  prisoner 
for  about  six  months,  and  then  released  without  com- 
ment by  the  power  that  closed  the  prison  door  upon 
him. 

Let  us  see  how  he  was  released,  and  ascertain,  if 
possible,  why  charges  were  not  preferred,  and  why  he 
was  not  given  a  trial,  a  full  account  of  which  we  find 
in  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine's  "Twenty  Years  in  Con- 
gress," as  follows: 

"On  the  24th  of  March,  1862,  Senators  Latham  and 
McDougall,  of  California,  the  first  a  supporter  of  Breck- 
enridge,  in  i860,  and  the  other  a  supporter  of  Douglass, 
with  Aaron  Sergeant,  Representative  from  the  same 
state,  and  a  most  radical  Republican,  united  in  an 
energetic  memorial  to  Secretary  Stanton  on  behalf  of 
General  Stone,  a  citizen  of  California.  They  stated 
that  the  long  arrest  of  General  Stone,  without  military 
trial  or  inquir}7-,  had  led  to  complaints  from  many 
quarters.  *  *  *  '  Having  known  General  Stone  for 
years,  and  never  having  had  cause  to  doubt  his  loyalty 
we  find  it  our  duty  to  inquire  of  the  Government 
through  you  for  some  explanation  of  a  proceeding 
which  seems  to  us  most  extraordinary.' 
(200) 
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"To  this  memorial  no  reply  was  made,  and  after  wait- 
ing nearly  three  weeks,  Mr.  McDougall  introduced  in 
the  Senate  a  very  searching  resolution  of  inquiry,  re- 
questing the  Secretary  of  War  "to  state  upon  whose 

authority  the  arrest  was  made,  and  Upon  whose  com- 
plaint; why  General  Stone  had  been  denied  his  rights 
under  the  articles  of  war,  why  no  charges  and  specifi- 
cations of  his  offense  had  been  made;  whether  General 
Stone  had  not  frequently  asked  to  be  informed  of  the 
charges  against  him;  and  finally,  upon  what  pretext  he- 
was  still  kept  in  prison.  Mr.  McDougall  spoke  in  the 
Senate  on  the  15th  of  April  in  support  of  his  resolution, 
making  some  interesting  personal  statements.  General 
Stone  was  arrested  on  the  night  of  Saturday,  the  8th  of 
February.  "On  the  Wednesday  evening  before  that," 
said  Mr.  McDougall,  "I  met  General  Stone  dressed  as 
became  a  person  of  his  rank  at  the  house  of  the  Presi- 
dent, where  no  one  went  on  that  evening  except  by 
special  invitation.  He  was  there  mingling  with  his 
friends,  receiving  as  much  attention  and  as  much  con- 
sideration from  all  about  him  as  any  man  there  present. 
*  *  *  Only  two  evenings  after  that,  if  I  remember 
aright,  he  was  the  guest,  under  similar  circumstances, 
of  the  senior  general  in  command  of  our  Arm}-  (Mc- 
Clellan),  and  there  again  receiving  the  hospitalities  of 
the  men  first  in  office  and  first  in  the  consideration  of 
the  country.  On,  I  think,  the  very  day  of  his  arrest, 
he  was  in  the  War  Department,  and  was  received  by  the 
head  of  that  department  as  a  man  who  had  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  Government,  and  of  himself  as  one  of 
the  Government's  representatives. 

' '  On  that  evening  he  was  seized,  taken  from  his  home 
and  family  at  midnight,,  carried  off  to  Fort  Lafayette, 
and  imprisoned  as  are  men  convicted  and  adjudged 
guilty  of  the  highest  offence  known  to  the  law.  :';  *  * 
I  undertake  to  say,  upon  good  authority,  that  just 
before   his   arrest,    he   said  to   the   present  'Secretary 
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of  War  (Stanton),  'Sir,  I  hear  complaints  about  my 
conduct  at  Ball's  Bluff.  I  wish  3-011  to  inquire  into 
it,  and  have  the  matter  determined.'  He  was  assured 
that  there  were  no  charges  against  him,  and  the  Secre- 
tary advised  him  in  substance  in  these  words,  '  There 
is  no  occasion  for  your  inquiry;  go  back  to  your  com- 
mand.' That  was  the  day  of  the  night  he  was  ar- 
rested. Mr.  McDougall's  statement,  the  accuracy  of 
which  was  not  challenged,  by  any  one,  disclosed  the 
fact  that  while  General  Stone  was  a  guest  at  the  White 
House,  and  at  the  residence  of  General  McClellan,  the 
latter  had  in  his  possession  the  order  for  arrest,  and 
had  held  it  for  several  days. 

"The  resolution  of  Mr.  McDougall  was  debated  at 
some  length  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Wade  making  a  fiery 
speech  in  defense  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Conduct  of  War,  and  Browning,  of  Illi- 
nois, defending  the  President,  upon  whom  there  had 
been  no  imputation  of  any  kind.  Mr.  Doolittle  sug- 
gested that  the  resolution  be  referred  to  a  committee. 
Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  submitted  a  substitute, 
simply  requesting  '  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  communicate  to  the  Senate  any  information  touch- 
ing the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  General  Stone  not 
deemed  incompatible  with  the  public  interest.'  Mr. 
Sumner  had  '  no  opinion  to  express  in  the  case,  for  he 
knew  nothing  about  it,'  but  it  seemed  clear  to  him 
'  that  General  Stone  ought  to  be  confronted  with  his 
accusers  at  an  early  day,  unless  there  be  some  reason 
of  a  military  character  which  would  render  such 
a  trial  improper.'  Mr.  Sumner  had  'seen  in  var- 
ious newspapers  a  most  persistent  attempt  to  con- 
nect him  with  the  credit  or  discredit  of  the  arrest.' 
He  declared  '  that  from  the  beginning  he  had  been  an 
absolute  stranger  to  it.'  The  arrest  was  made,  he  re- 
peated, without  his  suggestion  or  hint,  direct  or  in- 
direct.    He  declared  that  he  '  was  as  free  from  all  con- 
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nection  with  it  as  the  intimate  friends  and  family 
relatives  of  the  prisoner.' 

"At  the  close  of  the  debate,  Mr.  McDougall  accepted 

Mr.  Wilson's  resolution  as  a  substitute  for  his,  and  on 
the  21st  of  April,  the  latter  was  adopted  by  general 
consent.  *  *  ';:  In  answer  to  the  call  upon  the 
President  for  information,  Mr.  Lincoln  sent  a  message 
to  the  Senate  on  the  1st  of  May,  saying,  'General 
Stone  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  under  my  general 
authority,  and  upon  evidence  which,  be  he  guilt}-  or 
innocent,  required,  as  appeared  to  me,  such  proceedings 
to  be  had  agaiust  him  for  the  public  safety.' 

"The  President  deemed  it  incompatible  with  the 
public  interest,  and  perhaps  unjust  to  General  Stone, 
to  make  a  more  particular  statement  of  the  evidence. 
After  sa}-ing  that  General  Stone  had  not  been  tried  be- 
cause the  officers  to  constitute  a  court-martial  could 
not  be  withdrawn  from  duty  without  serious  injury  to 
the  service,  the  President  gave  this  public  assurance: 
'  He  will  be  allowed  a  trial  without  unnecessary  delay. 
The  charges  and  specifications  will  be  furnished  him  in 
due  season,  and  even'  facility  for  his  defense  will  be 
afforded  him  by  the  War  Department. ' 

"This  message,  on  its  face,  bears  evidence  that  it  was 
prepared  at  the  War  Department,  and  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
acted  upon  assurances  furnished  him  by  Mr.  Stanton. 
The  arrest,  was  made  upon  his  general  authority,  and 
clearly  not  from  any  specific  information  he  possessed; 
but  the  effect  of  the  message  was  to  preclude  any 
further  attempt  at  intervention  by  Congress.  Indeed, 
the  assurance  that  General  Stone  should  be  tried  '  with- 
out any  unnecessary  delay,'  was  all  that  could  be 
asked.  But  the  promise  made  to  the  ear  was  broken 
to  the  hope,  and  General  Stone  was  left  to  languish 
without  a  word  of  intelligence  as  to  his  alleged  offense, 
and  without  the  slightest  opportunity  to  meet  the  ac- 
cusers who,  in  the  dark,  had  convicted  him  without 
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trial,  subjected  him  to  cruel  punishment,  and  exposed 
him  to  the  judgment  of  the  world  as  a  degraded 
criminal. 

' '  Release  from  imprisonment  came  at  last  by  the  ac- 
tion of  Congress,  coercing  the  Executive  Department 
to  the  trial  or  discharge  of  General  Stone.  In  the  Act 
of  July  17th,  1862,  defining  the  pay  and  emolument 
of  certain  officers,  a  section  was  inserted,  declaring 
'  That  whenever  an  officer  be  put  under  arrest,  except 
at  remote  military  posts,  it  shall  be  the  dut}^  of  the  of- 
ficer by  whose  orders  he  is  arrested  to  see  that  a  copy 
of  the  charges  shall  be  served  upon  him  within  eight 
days  thereafter,  and  that  he  shall  be  brought  to  trial 
within  ten  days  thereafter,  unless  the  necessities  of  the 
service  prevent  such  trial,  and  then  he  shall  be  brought 
to  trial  within  thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of  said 
ten  days,  or  the  arrest  shall  cease.' 

' '  The  act  reserved  the  right  to  try  the  officer  at  any 
time  w7ithin  twelve  months  after  his  discharge  from  ar- 
rest, and  by  a  proviso  it  was  made  to  apply  'to  all 
persons  now  under  arrest,  and  awaiting  trial.'  The 
bill  had  been  pending  several  months,  having  been 
originally  reported  03^  Senator  Wilson  before  General 
Stone's  arrest.  The  provision  of  the  act  applicable  to 
the  case  of  General  Stone  was  only  a  full  enactment  by 
law  of  the  79th  Article  of  War,  which  declared  that  '  no 
officer  or  soldier  who  shall  be  put  in  arrest  shall  con- 
tinue in  confinement  more  than  eight  days,  or  until 
such  time  as  a  court-martial  can  be  assembled.' 

' '  It  was  a  direct  violation  of  the  spirit  of  this  article, 
and  a  cruel  straining  of  its  letter,  to  consign  General 
Stone  to  endless  or  indefinite  imprisonment.  Any  man 
of  average  intelligence  in  the  law — and  Secretary 
Stanton  was  eminent  in  his  profession — would  at  once 
say  that  the  time  beyond  the  eight  days  allowed  for  as- 
sembling a  court-martial  must  be  a  reasonable  period, 
and  that  an  officer  was  entitled  to  prompt  trial,  or  re- 
lease from  arrest. 
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"The  law  now  passed  was  imperative.  Within  eight 

clays  the  arrested  officer  must  be  notified  of  the  eli 
against  him,  within  ten  days  he  must  be  tried,  and  '"if 
the  necessities  of  the  service  prevent  a  trial"  within 
thirty  days  after  the  ten,  the  officer  is  entitled  to  an 
absolute  discharge.  General  .Stone's  case  fell  within 
the  justice  and  the  mercy  of  the  law.  The  eight  days 
within  which  he  should  be  notified  of  the  charges 
against  him  had  been  long  past;  the  ten  days  had 
certainly  expired;  but  by  the  construction  of  the  War 
Department,  the  victim  was  still  in  the  power  that 
wronged  him  for  thirty  days  more.  From  the  17th  of 
July,  thirty  days  were  slowly  tolled  off  until  the  16th 
of  August  was  at  last  reached,  and  General  Stone  was 
once  more  a  free  man.  He  had  been  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  days  in  prison,  and  was  at  last  discharged 
by  the  limitation  of  the  statute,  without  a  word  of  ex- 
culpation or  explanation. 

1 '  The  routine  order  simply  recited  that '  the  necessities 
of  the  service  not  permitting  the  trial  within  the  time 
required  by  law  of  Brigadier  Charles  P.  Stone,  now 
confined  in  Fort  L,afayette,  the  Secretary  of  War  directs 
that  he  be  released  from  arrest. ' 

' '  The  order  siraply  turned  him  adrift.  He  wTas  a  colo- 
nel in  the  regular  army,  and  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
volunteer  service,  and  the  Secretary,  according  to  the 
rule  of  the  War  Department,  should  have  given  him  some 
instructions,  either  assigning  him  to  duty  or  directing 
him  to  report  at  some  place  and  await  orders.  Think- 
ing it  might  be  an  omission,  General  Stone  telegraphed 
the  War  Department  that  he  had  the  honor  '  to  report 
for  duty.'  He  w7aited  five  da}^s  in  Xew  York  for  an 
answer,  and  received  none;  then  repaired  to  Washing- 
ton. Reporting  promptly  at  the  office  of  the  adjutant- 
general,  he  was  told  that  the}'  had  no  orders  for  him, 
and  knew  nothing  about  his  arrest. 

"He  thsn  applied  to  General  McClellan  on  the  eve  of 
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the  Antietam  campaign  for  permission  to  serve  with 
the  army.  General  McClellan  on  the  7th  of  September 
wrote  to  Secretary  Stanton  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
avail  himself  of  General  Stone's  services,  and  that  he 
had  'no  doubt  as  to  his  loyalty  and  devotion.'  No 
answer  was  returned  by  the  War  Department.  On  the 
25th  of  September,  General  Stone,  still  eager  to  con- 
front his  accusers,  applied  to  General-in-Chief  Halleck 
for  a  copy  of  any  charges  or  allegations  against  him, 
and  the  opportunity  of  promptly  meeting  them.  He 
reminded  the  General  that  228  days  had  elapsed  since 
his  arrest,  and  that  if  he  was  to  be  tried  for  any  offence 
those  who  served  under  him  must  be  the  witnesses  of 
his  conduct,  and  that  they  from  battle  and  disease  were 
falling  by  hundreds  and  thousands ;  the  casualties  were 
so  great  indeed  that  his  command  was  already  reduced 
one-half.  General  Halleck  replied  '  that  he  had  no 
official  information  of  the  cause  of  General  Stone's 
arrest,  and  that  so  far  as  he  could  ascertain,  no  charges 
or  specifications  were  on  file  against  him.'- 

"Several  weeks  later,  on  the  1st  of  December,  1862, 
General  Stone  applied  to  General  McClellan,  calling 
his  attention  to  the  Act  of  July  17th,  under  which  an 
officer  arrested  had  the  right  to  '  a  copy  of  the  charges 
against  him  within  eight  days.'  He  therefore  respect- 
fully requested  General  McClellan,  as  the  officer  who 
ordered  the  arrest,  to  furnish  him  a  copy  of  the  charges. 
General  McClellan  replied  on  the  5tk  of  December  that 
the  order  for  arrest  had  been  given  him  by  the  Secretary 
of  War,  who  told  him  it  was  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
'Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  War,'  and  based  on 
testimony  taken  by  them. 

He  further  informed  General  Stone  that  he  had  the 
order  in  the  handwriting  of  Secretary  Stanton  several 
days  before  it  was  carried  into  effect,  and  added  the 
following  somewhat  remarkable  statement :  '  On  the 
evening  you  were  arrested,  /  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
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of  War  the  written  result  of  the  examination  of  a 
refugee  from  Leesburg.     This  information,  to  a  certain 

extent,  agreed  with  the  evidence  stated  to  have  been 
taken  by  the  Committee,  and  upon  its  being  imparted 
to  the  Secretary  he  again  instructed  me  to  cause  you  to 
be  arrested,  which  I  at  once  did.' 

"This  discloses  the  fact  that  General  McClellan 
cognizant  of  the  character  of  the  testimony  submitted 
against  General  Stone,  and  so  rigidly  withheld  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  person  most  interested.  On  re- 
ceipt of  General  McClellan' s  note,  General  Stone  im- 
mediately asked  for  the  name  of  the  Leesburg  refugee 
and  for  a  copy  of  his  statement.  A  member  of  General 
McClellan's  staff  answered  this  inquiry-,  stating  that 
the  General  '  does  not  recollect  the  name  of  the  7  efugee, 
and  the  last  time  he  recollects  seeing  the  statement  was 
at  the  War  Department  immediately  previous  to  your 
arrest. ' 

"General  Stone,  victim  of  the  perversity  which  had 
uniformly  attended  the  case,  was  again  baffled.  He 
was  never  able  to  see  the  statement  of  the  refugee,  or 
even  to  get  his  name,  though,  according  to  Gen  ral 
McClellan,  the  testimony  of  the  refugee  was  the  proxi- 
mate and  apparently  decisive  cause  of  General  Stone' s 
arrest.  General  Stone  applied  directly  to  the  President 
asking,  '  If  he  could  inform  me  why  I  was  sent  to  Fort 
Lafayette.'  The  President  replied  that  "If  he  told  me 
all  he  knew  about  it,  he  should  not  tell  me  much.' 
He  stated  that  while  it  was  done  under  his  general 
authority,  he  did  not  do  it.  The  President  referred 
General  Stone  to  General  Halleck,  who  stated  that  the 
arrest  icas  made  on  the  recommendation  of  General  Mc- 
Clellan. 

"  This  was  a  surprise  to  General  Stone,  for  General 
McClellan  had  but  recently  written  him  that  he  had 
full  confidence  in  his  devotion  and  loyalty.  General 
Halleck  replied  that  he  knew  of  that  letter,  and  '  that 
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the  Secretary  of  War  had  expressed  great  surprise  at 
it,  because  he  said  that  General  McClellan  himself  had 
recommended  the  arrest,  and  now  seemed  to  be  push- 
ing the  whole  thing  on  his  (the  Secretary's)  shoulders.' 
The  search  for  the  agency  that  would  frankly  admit 
responsibility  was  rendered  still  more  difficult  by  the 
denial  of  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War 
that  the  arrest  had  ever  been  recommended  b}^  them, 
either  collectively  or  individualty.  They  had  simply 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  War  such  evidence  as 
was  submitted  to  them. 

"The  responsibility  for  the  arrest  and  imprisonment 
of  General  Stone  must,  according  to  the  official  records 
of  the  case,  rest  on  Secretary  Stanton,  Major-General 
McClellan,  and  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
War.*  It  is  very  clear  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  pressed  by  a 
thousand  calls,  and  placing  implicit  confidence  in 
these  three  agencies,  took  it  for  granted  that  ample 
proof  existed  to  justify  the  extraordinary  treatment  to 
which  General  Stone  was  subjected. 

' '  General  Stone  is  not  to  be  classed  in  that  long  list 
of  private  citizens  temporarily  confined  without  the 
benefit  of  the  habeas  corpus  on  the  charge  of  sympa- 
thizing with  the  rebellion.  The  situation  of  those 
persons  more  nearly  assimilates  with  that  of  prisoners  of 
war.  It  differs  totally  from  the  arrest  of  General  Stone, 
in  that  the  cause  of  the  detention  was  well  known,  and 
very  often  proudly  averred,  by  the  person  detained. 
The  key  of  their  prison  was  generally  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  were  thus  confined,  an  honest  avowal  of 
loyalty,    and  an  oath  of   allegiance    to  the  National 

*  We  will  learn  that  General  Stone  testified,  ' '  I  am  satisfied 
that  this  Committee  did.  not  solicit  my  arrest,"  and  that  he 
claimed  that  McClellan  had  the  power  to  grant  him  a  trial — he 
being  the  officer  who  made  the  arrest,  should  have  furnished 
the  charges;  while  the  Secretary  of  War  had  said  "that  Gen- 
eral McClellan  himself  had  recommended  the  arrest. " 
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government,  securing  their  release.  If  they  could  not 
take  the  oath,  they  were  justifiably  held,  and  were  no 
more  injured  in  reputation  than  the  millions  with 
whose  daring  rebellion  they  sympathizer!. 

"But  to  General  Stone  the  government  permitted  the 
gravest  crime  to  be  imputed.  A  soldier  who  will  be- 
tray his  command,  belongs,  by  the  code  of  all  nations, 
to  the  most  infamous  class;  his  death  but  feebly  aton- 
ing for  the  injury  he  has  inflicted  upon  his  country. 

11  It  was  under  the  implied  accusation  of  this  great 
guilt  that  General  Stone  was  left  in  duress  for  more 
than  six  weary  months,  deprived  of  all  power  of  self- 
defence,  denied  the  inherent  right  of  the  humblest  citi- 
zen of  the  Republic.  In  the  end,  not  gracefully,  but 
tardily,  and  as  it  seemed  grudgingly,  the  government 
wras  compelled  to  confess  its  own  wrong,  and  to  do  partial 
justice  to  the  injured  man  by  restoring  him  to  honor- 
able service  under  the  flag  of  the  nation. 

' '  No  reparation  was  made  him  for  the  protracted  de- 
famation of  his  character ;  no  order  was  published  ac- 
knowledging that  he  was  found  guiltless;  no  communi- 
cation was  ever  made  to  him,  fry  national  authority, 
giving  even  a  hint  of  the  grounds  on  which  for  half  a 
year  he  was  pilloried  before  the  nation  as  a  malefactor. 
The  wound  which  General  Stone  received  was  deep. 
From  some  motive,  the  source  of  which  will  probabl}r 
remain  a  ni3'stery,  his  persecution  continued  in  many 
petty  and  offensive  ways,  until  he  was  finally  driven, 
toward  the  close  of  the  war,  'when  he  saw  that  he 
could  be  no  longer  useful  to  his  country,1  to  tender  his 
resignation. 

' '  It  was  promptly  accepted.    He  found  abroad  the  re- 
spect and  consideration  which  had  been  denied  him  at 
home,  and  for  many  years  he  was  chief  of  the  gen 
staff  to  the  Khedive  of  Egypt. ' ' 

It  is  (fuite  possible  the  mystery  surrounding  General 
Stone  and  the  cause  of  his  earlier  and  lciter  persecutions 
14 
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would  have  been  solved  had  he  demanded  a  court  of 
inquiry  as  to  his  conduct  in  the  affair  at  Ball's  Bluff. 
How  favorable  the  verdict  of  a  court  of  inquiry  would 
have  been  to  his  conduct  throughout  the  whole  affair 
no  ona  was  better  able  to  judge  than  he,  after  he  had 
read  the  testimony  given  against  him,  and  we  must 
conclude  that  he  did  not  look  with  much  favor  upon 
anj"  further  investigation,  which  he  of  all  persons  knew 
the  best  that  he  had  the  right  to  demand. 

No  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Blaine  has  fallen  into 
errors  in  his  chapter  devoted  to  General  Stone  and 
Colonel  Baker.  In  one  place  he  writes,  "The  Oregon 
Senator,  with  his  ardent  nature,  and  his  impulse  to  take 
part  in  every  conflict,  had  raised  a  regiment  of  volun- 
teers principally  composed  of  men  from  the  Pacific 
coast" — while  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Colonel 
Baker's  regiment,  called  "The  First  California  Regi- 
ment," was  recruited  in  Philadelphia,  and  at  one  time 
inarched  sixteen  companies  strong,  all  composed  of 
Pennsylvanians  excepting  company  "G"  from  New 
York  city  and  company  "R"  from  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  was  finally  accredited  to  the  State  of  Penns3rlvania 
in  the  War  Department,  and  became  the  71st  of  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  about  twenty  years  before  the  publi- 
cation of  Mr.  Blaine's  book,  having  been  raised  promptly 
for  three  years'  service  in  pursuance  of  a  special  order 
from  the  War  Department,  dated  May  8th,  1861,  as 
shown. 

While  Mr.  Blaine's  chapter  is  replete  with  all  the 
incidents  attending  the  chequered  career  of  General 
Stone  as  seen  from  the  halls  of  Congress,  it  is  not  with- 
out a  bias  almost  as  strong  as  though  it  had  been 
written  \yy  Stone  himself,  clearly  not  in  keeping  with 
the  just  appreciation  of  all  the  facts  and  testimony  ad- 
duced by  the  Committee — nor  is  it  in  accord  with  all 
the  official  reports  of  record,  into  which  Mr.  Blaine  may 
not  have  delved  very  deeply — otherwise  we  may  fairly 
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presume  that  in  justice  to  the  illustrious  dead  he 
would  not  have  quoted  the  contents  of  Stone's  official 
communication  as  veritable  facts,  i.e.,  "lie  called  at- 
tention to  the  distinct  violation  by  Colonel  Baker  of 
his  orders  and.  instructions."  *  '::  '::  He  found  it 
"painful  to  censure  the  acts  of  one  who  gallantly  died 
on  the  field  of  battle,"  but  justice  to  himself  required 
"  that  the  full  truth  should  be  made  to  appear,"  etc. 

Before  leaving  this  article  we  will  note  another  error, 
into  which  Mr.  Blaine  had.  been  led  by  an  official  re- 
port from  Stone's  headquarters.  He  writes,  "The  de- 
tails of  this  disaster  were  greatly  exaggerated.  The 
official  summary  of  losses,  made  up  with  care,  showed 
that  the  total  number  killed,  including  both  officers 
and  men,  was  49;  wounded,  158;  missing  714,  of 
whom  a  few  were  drowned,  and  the  great  mass  taken 
prisoners.  This  carefully  prepared  "official  summary 
of  losses"  bears  the  impress  of  Stone's  manipulation  or 
intentional  neglect,  in  which  the  losses  to  the  1st  Cali- 
fornia Regiment  are  given  as  follows:  Officers  killed,  3; 
enlisted  men,  10;  officers  wounded,  3;  enlisted  men, 
37;  total,  53 — while  the  actual  casualties  were  over 
100,  prisoners  213,  to  the  1st  battalion  of  this  regiment 
alone,  making  their  casualties  average  about  twenty 
per  cent,  of  their  number  engaged.  Colonel  Banes, 
who  was  present  with  the  "Philadelphia  Brigade," 
writes  in  his  history,  "of  520  men  of  the  71st  who 
entered  this  engagement,  312  were  lost" — killed, 
wounded  and  drowned,  99;  prisoners,  213 — the  great- 
est total  loss  that  befell  the  regiment  in  any  action. 
And  it  is  only  fair  to  presume  that  the  15th  and  20th 
Massachusetts  regiments  suffered  in  about  the  same 
proportion,  while  the  three  or  four  companies  of  the 
Tammany  regiment,  and  the  artillerists  that  crossed, 
lost  officers  and  some  men.  The  casualties  commenced 
at  7  a.  m.,  and  only  ended  when  the  remnant  had  been 
taken  prisoners,  at  10  p.  1:1. 
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When  we  compare  the  true  percentage  of  losses  here 
with  that  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  one  of  the  most 
desperate  and  bloody  fields  chronicled  in  European 
history,  where  the  killed  and  wounded  were  less  than 
twelve  per  cent.,  and  with  that  of  the  great  battles 
of  Marengo  and  Austerlitz,  sanguinary  as  they  were, 
where  the  loss  was  less  than  fourteen  and  a  half  per 
cent.,  we  should  not  regard  it  as  so  slight  an  affair. 
Thus  we  may  conclude  that  here  again  he  has  un- 
wittingly, but  most  manifestly  done  a  great  injustice  to 
Colonel  Baker's  old  regiment,  which,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  must  share  with  their  old  commander  the 
praise  and  censure  alike,  relating  to  this  battle. 

Captain  Vaughan,  who,  with  ten  men,  crossed  under 
a  flag  of  truce  the  day  after  the  battle,  to  buty  our 
dead  upon  the  field,  reported  to  General  Stone  through 
Colonel  Hinks,*  that  he  had  "succeeded  in  buying 
forty-seven  bodies,  w<hich  he  reported  to  be  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  number  lying  upon  the  ground,  but  night 
coming  on,  he  was  unable  to  bury  the  remainder." 
That  would  indicate  sevent}^  bodies  of  our  men  that  he 
saw  exposed  to  view  on  the  bluff,  and  while  a  number 
more  had  fallen  in  the  woods  and  underbrush  not  ex- 
posed to  view ;  this  only  relates  to  the  men  who  were 
killed  in  the  field.  General  Stone  was  informed  two 
or  three  days  after  the  battle  by  flag  of  truce  that  six 
of  our  wounded  had  died  at  Iyeesburg,  and  that  all  of 
our  dead  had  then  been  buried.  It  is  also  in  evidence 
that  about  thirty  of  the  wounded  men  were  drowned 
by  the  sinking  of  the  scow,  and  that  others  had  been 
shot  while  attempting  to  swim  across  the  river  (many 
dead  bodies  having  washed  ashore  or  lodged  upon  the 
rocks  at  different  places  down  the  river),  while  a  great 
many  of  the  mortally  wounded  taken  from  the  field 
died  during  the  day  and  night,  swelling  the  dead  roll 

*  Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  V,  page  313. 
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to  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  the  number  of  wow 
would  be  increased  in  about  the  same  ratio.  General 
Stone  reported  forty-nine  in  all  had  been  killed, 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty-eight  wounded,  giving  the 
balance  as  missing;  and  General  Evans'  grossly  exag- 
gerated report  fixed  our  killed,  wounded,  and  drowned 
at  thirteen  hundred,  which  almost  equals  the  entire 
force  engaged;  while  their  historian  writes,  ' '  This  enter- 
prise brought  on  a  conflict  among  the  most  sanguinary 
of  the  war,  in  view  of  the  numbers  engaged."  They 
also  having  lost  quite  heavily,  Comte  de  Paris,  then  at 
General  McClellan's  headquarters,  placed  our  dead  at 
two  hundred  and  twenty-three;  wounded,  two  hundred 
and  fifty;  and  the  loss  of  the  enemy  at  three  hundred, 
of  whom  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  were  killed. 

It  would  seem  that  this  official  report  was  strictly  in 
keeping  with  most  of  the  other  reports  that  passed 
under  the  surveillance  of  General  Stone,  and  through 
him  were  forwarded  to  the  Department  at  Washington. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

GENERAL  STONE   APPEARS   BEEORE   THE   COMMIT- 
TEE  AGAIN — SUPPLIES  OMISSIONS   AND  COR- 
RECTS SOME  OF  HIS  MISSTATEMENTS. 

General  Stone  lias  now  been  released  from  prison 
over  six  months,  during  which  time  he  continued  his 
efforts  to  ascertain  what  specific  charges  if  any  were 
on  file  in  the  War  Department  against  him.  All  his 
efforts  proved  futile.  There  was  still  a  refuge  to  which 
he  could  flee,  and  seek  redress — the  court  of  inquiry — if 
he  had  wished  to  invoke  its  friendly  aid  to  determine  all 
these  questions  and  allegations  in  a  trial  by  his  brother 
officers,  ready  to  do  him  full  justice.  He  may  have 
sagely  concluded  that  discretion  was  the  better  part  of 
valor,  that  he  would  endure  the  ills,  he  had,  be  the}^ 
ever  so  humiliating,  trusting  to  the  sympathy  of  the 
public,  which  had  been  aroused  over  his  imprisonment 
without  formal  charges,  and  a  release  without  trial, 
rather  than  face  a  trial  by  his  own  peers  of  all  the  facts 
and  circumstances  connected  with  the  battle,  and  in 
the  mist  and  confusion  surrounding  the  whole  affair, 
escape  with  the  sympathy  of  the  nation,  to  pose  as  a 
martyr. 

On  application  to  the  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War 
he  was  shown  every  courtesy,  and  was  permitted  ' '  in 
consideration  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending 
his  arrest"  (of  which  the  committee  disclaimed  all 
direct  responsibilhy),*  "to  examine  all  the  testimony 

"::" The)'  Laving   "reported  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  the 

testimony  upon  the  points  to  which  his  attention  had  been 

called  was  conflicting.     They  made  no  recommendation  as  to 

what  should  be  done,  one  way  or  the  other  merely  reported  to 

(214) 
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which  they  had  taken"  relative  to  the  whole  matter; 
and  finally,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1863,  after  Mc- 
Clellan  had  been  relieved  from  command  of  the  "Army 
of  the  Potomac"  almost  four  months,  General  Stone 
appeared  before  the  Committee  and  corrected  some  of 
his  former  misstatements,  and  supplied  many  important 
omissions,  notably  among  which  are  parts  of  dispatches 
from  General  McClellan,  i.  e.,  "  / may  order  you  to  take 
Leesburg  to-day.  Shall  I  push  up  o?ie  or  two  divisions 
from  this  side?"  To  which  General  Stone  replied,  "/ 
thi?ik  I  can  take  Leesburg"  and  thereby  declined  the 
close  co-operation  of  these  two  divisions. 

General  Stone  appeared  before  the  Committee. 

'  'By  the  Chairman :  If  there  is  anything  you  desire 
to  state  to  the  Committee  in  addition  to  what  you  have 
already  stated,  3^ou  will  please  state  it.  What  the  Com- 
mittee desires  is  to  get  at  the  truth  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble." 

' '  Answer.  I  have  observed  that  a  great  deal  of  blame 
has  been  cast  upon  me  for  leaving  a  small  body  of 
troops  on  the  Virginia  shore,*  opposite  Edward's  Ferry, 
on  the  night  of  Monday,  October  21,  1 86 1.  *  *  *  The 
moment  I  had  given  the  orders  for  the  retiring  of  these 
troops,  I  reported  by  telegraph  to  General  McClellan 
at  Washington  that  '  we  had  met  with  a  severe  repulse 
on  our  right,"  and  that  "any  advance  from  Dranes- 
ville  must  be  made  cautiously,  but  that  I  was  doing 
the  best  I  could  to  secure  the  left ' '  (where  it  is  evident 
that  attention  was  not  nearly  so  imperative  on  the 
Maryland  side  as  at  the  right,  which  he  had  just  left. 
The  sequel  proved  that  he  was  withdrawing  his  forces 
upon  the  left  from  a  victory  within  their  grasp),  "  and 

him   that  the   testimony  was   conflicting"  and  ''that   in   the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  a  prompt  investigation  should  be  in- 
stituted."— Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2.  pages 
17  and  18. 
*  About  4,500. 
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to  retrieve  *  *  *  I  received  orders  from  General  Mc- 
Clellan  to  this  effect,  'Hold  all  the  ground  you  now 
have  on  the  Virginia  shore  if  your  men  will  fight,  in- 
trenching if  necessary.  You  will  be  re-enforced.'  *  * 
I  telegraphed  to  General  McClellan,  urging  that  re- 
enforcements  should  be  sent  to  Goose  creek  on  the 
Virginia  side,  supposing  all  the  time  that  General  Mc- 
Call  was  not  far  off.  The  response  to  that,  which  I 
think  I  received  about  1 1  o'clock  on  Monda3^  night,  was 
the  first  intimation  I  ever  received  that  McCall  had 
not  all  the  time  been  near  me.  That  dispatch  informed 
me  that  no  re-enforcements  could  reach  me  from  the 
Virginia  side,  but  that  Banks  would  re-enforce  me  from 
the  Maryland  side." 

General  McCall  testified  that  he  was  then  in  his  camp 
at  Langley,  28  miles  from  Eeesburg,  and  that  "Ball's 
Bluff  could  not  have  been  reached,  even  from  Dranes- 
ville,  under  17  miles  by  any  road." 

General  Stone:  "Question.  How  far  was  General 
Banks  from  you?" 

"Answer.  He  was  about  fourteen  miles  in  my  rear. 

"  Question.  Did  that  first  dispatch  from  General  Mc- 
Clellan, promising  you  re-enforcements,  contemplate 
they  should  come  from  General  Banks? 

"Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so;  but  at  the  time  my 
idea  wTas  that  McCall  was  close  03^  me.  *  *  *  I 
think  that  by  this  statement  I  must  remove  any  un- 
pleasant impression  with  regard  to  my  improperly  ex- 
posing troops  to  disaster  at  Edward's  Ferry,  since  I 
acted  under  the  instructions  of  my  superior  officer,  and 
also  under  the  constant  impression  that  our  forces  under 
General  McCall  were  near  us  on  the  Virginia  side  of 
Edward's  Ferry." 

Could  not  Stone  have  entered  a  plea  almost,  if  not 
quite  as  strong,  for  his  troops  at  Ball's  Bluff  if  moved 
by  a  sense  of  justice? 

"Question.   How  happens  it  that  you  failed  to  make 
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this  statement  concerning  these  orders  on  your  former 
examination  ? 

"  Answer.  Because  I  did  not  deem  it  proper  to  give 
any  of  the  orders  of  my  superior  officer  which  he  had 
not  himself  previously  published,  or  authorized  me  to 
use.  The  morning  that  I  came  before  the  Committee  I 
was  instructed  at  General  McClellan's  headquarters 
that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  General  that  officers  giving 
testimony  before  the  Committee  should  not  state,  with- 
out his  authority,  anything  regarding  his  plans,  his 
orders  for  the  movement  of  troops,  or  his  orders  con- 
cerning the  position  of  troops.     That  covered  this  case. 

""Question.  Did  you  understand  that  to  apply  to  past 
orders  and  transactions,  as  well  as  those  to  be  expected 
in  the  future  ? 

"Answer.  I  did,  because  I  could  not  know,  and 
did  not  know  what  orders  to  others  were  given  contem- 
poraneous with  those  I  received,  and  I  might  create 
wrong  impressions  by  giving  the  orders  I  had  received 
from  my  commanding-general  unless  there  were  at  the 
same  time  produced  cotemporaneous  orders  given  to 
other  generals;  and  I  presume  that  the  Chairman  will 
remember  that  I  stated  when  giving  my  testimony  be- 
fore, that  I  could  not  give  any  orders  from  my  command- 
ing-general except  such  as  he  had  made  public. 

"Question.  Did  General  McClellan  approve  of  the 
crossing  at  Edward's  Ferry,  and  at  Ball's  Bluff,  on  the 
21st  of  October,  1861  ? 

"Answer.  I  received  a  despatch  from  General  Mc- 
Clellan, in  repfy  to  one  which  I  sent  him,*  informing 
him  of  the  crossing  of  Colonel  Baker  and  General 
Gorman.  That  despatch  to  me  commenced  with  these 
words,  "/  congratulate  you  and  your  command.'''  I 
took  that  congratulation  on  the  fact  of  having  crossed 
as  an  approval  of  the  crossing,  and  as  I  had  received 
no  information  whatever  concerning  General  McCall, 

*See  page  162. 
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in  my  own  mind  I  supposed  that  it  was  but  a  simple 
thing  of  General  McClellan's  in  connection  with  any 
other  movement  he  might  be  making. ' ' 

How  apparently  inconsistent  is  this  last  sentence 
with  other  parts  of  Stone's  testimony  as  to  his  depend- 
ing upon  McCall  being  near;  one  might  suppose  that 
Stone  meant  to  go  it  alone,  and  take  all  the  glory  to 
himself,  when  he  said,  "I  think  I  can  take  Leesburg." 

' '  Question.  Was  General  McClellan  informed  of  37our 
means  of  transportation  for  crossing  troops  ? 

"Answer.-  Some  time  during  the  day,  and  I  think  it 
was  in  the  same  despatch  in  which  he  asked  me  for  in- 
formation of  the  apparent  force  of  the  enemy,  and  I 
should  think  that  that  despatch  must  have  reached  me 
about  noon,  General  McClellan  asked,  'what  means 
of  transportation  I  had. '  I  replied  to  him  by  telegraph 
stating  the  number  and  character  of  the  boats  at  each 
crossing,  at  Edward's  Ferry  and  at  Harrison's  landing. 
In  connection  with  that  I  would  say  that  from  nry  de- 
spatch of  the  previous  evening  (Sunday),  General  Mc- 
Clellan might  have  supposed  that  those  boats  were  of 
somewhat  larger  capacity  than  they  really  were.  In 
that  despatch,  after  reporting  the  demonstration  I  had 
made,  I  reported  that  I  had  means  of  crossing  250  men 
in  ten  minutes  at  two  points.  This  estimate  was  made 
from  a  trial  which  I  had  made  on  Sunday  at  Edward's 
Ferry  of  the  boats  there,  which  were  of  the  same  char- 
acter as  those  used  at  Ball's  Bluff.  The  management 
of  those  boats  at  Edward's  Ferry  was  very  perfect. 
The  men  were  marched  on  in  a  very  orderly  manner, 
guards  were  placed,  and  the  men  were  detailed  in  ad- 
vance for  the  poling  of  the  boats." 

The  19th  Massachusetts  men  claimed  that  they  had 
been  detailed  for  duty  upon  the  island  by  Stone,  and 
to  man  the  boats  at  Harrison's  Island,*  but  had  not 
been  furnished  with  poles,  much  less  ropes.     Colonel 

*  Where  Stone  testified  he  was  in  command  durinsr  the  battle. 
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Tompkins  said  there  "were  no  planks  there  (Edward's 
Ferry)  and  no  ropes,  and  the  boats  had  to  be  shoved 
across  with  poles."  General  Gorman  asked  Philip 
Hanger  for  poles,  to  which  he  replied,  "I  told  him 
that  there  were  none  within  two  miles  and  a  half 
suitable  for  boat  poles.  He  said  the  men  on  the  other 
side  wTere  in  a  very  perilous  condition,  and  he  was 
afraid  our  boys  on  the  other  side  would  be  lost.  I  told 
him  there  was  a  canal  flat  lying  in  the  river,  and  that 
no  one  was  using  it,  and  I  could  raise  men  and  poles 
enough  to  take  that  up,  and  with  that  I  could  bring 
over  more  than  with  any  three  boats  up  there.  He 
said,  "  For  God  Almighty's  sake  do  it  as  soon  as  you 
can.'  I  took  it  up  there,  and  made  nine  successful 
trips  across  the  river  with  it. " 

Stone  continuing,  said,  ' '  The  time,  according  to  the 
watch,  required  for  poling  these  boats  across  on  Sunday 
evening,  according  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  was 
for  one  of  the  boats  exactly  five  minutes,  and  for 
another  of  the  boats  seven  minutes,  from  the  time  of 
pushing  the  boat  from  the  Maryland  shore  to  the  time 
wrhen  the  men  landed  on  the  Virginia  shore.  But  the 
estimate  made  on  Sunday  night  wras  very  nearly  what 
proved  to  be  correct  at  Edward's  Ferry  on  Monday, 
and  wrould  have  been  the  capacity  of  the  boats  if  well- 
managed  opposite  Harrison's  Island." 

What  an  inconceivable  misstatement,  in  face  of  the 
testimony  of  Gorman's  Quartermaster  Foote,  and 
other  officers  who  crossed,  and  had  charge  of  the  trans- 
portation at  Edward's  Ferry  !  Foote  testified,*  "I  will 
state  at  this  point  the  river  is  about  450  yards  wide, 
with  a  current  about  five  miles  an  hour.  For  about 
150  3Tards  from  each  bank  the  bottom  is  soft,  but  in  the 
centre  of  the  river  it  is  rocky.  We  could  make  the 
trip  in  about  one  honr  and  ten  minutes"  and  that  \yy 
using  a  canal  boat  secured  by  his  orders,  which  would 

*  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  364. 
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hold  more  men  in  the  aggregate  than  all  the  other  boats 
put  together,  he  was  enabled  to  cross  the  whole  brigade 
before  evening.  Thus  the  means  of  transportation  at 
Edward's  Ferry  was  very  much  greater  than  at  Harri- 
son's Island. 

Colonel  James  H.  Van  Allan,  one  of  Stone's 
warm  supporters,  testified:*  "I  wish  I  could  say  that 
I  knew  there  was  sufficient  transportation  right  at  hand 
in  the  canal.  I  do  say,  with  all  my  regard  for  General 
Stone,  that  if  there  was  not,  the  order  to  cross  the  river 
was  an  improper  one,  and  I  do  not  think  that  General 
Stone's  defense  is  strong  upon  that  point  in  his  report; 
for  although  he  says  there  was  a  scow  and  two  boats 
there  (Harrison's  Island),  and  that  they  could  carry 
across  so  man}^  men  in  so  many  minutes,  I  do  not 
think  that  that  is  a  sufficient  justification  for  sending 
such  an  expedition  across,  for  I  maintain  that  trans- 
portation should  have  been  ready  there,  to  take  the 
whole  command  across  at  one  and  the  same  time.  And 
more  than  that,  I  say. he  should  have  looked  to  having 
transportation  enough  to  re-enforce  the  men  upon  the 
other  side,  because  he  could  not  tell  how  many  of  the 
enemy  we  had  to  meet. ' ' 

"Question.  General  Stone,  what  prevented  your 
sending  over  a  much  more  formidable  force  than  you 
did  send  ? 

"Answer.  It  was  this:  the  disposition  of  the  larger 
portion  of  my  command  was  turned  over  to  Colonel 
Baker  on  Monday  morning. f  At  Edward's  Ferry  a  much 
larger  number  would  have  been  sent  over  had  there 
been  the  troops  there  to  be  sent.  My  first  intention  at 
Edward's  Ferry  was  not  to  send  over  as  many  as  I  did. ' ' 
(He  had  crossed  the  ist  Minnesota  and  2d  New  York, 

*  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  459. 

f  While  Stone  remained  with  the  smaller  portion,  although 
he  was  in  command  at  Harrison's  Island,  and  on  the  Maryland 
shore  at  both  crossings. 
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one  skirmishing  company  of  the  Joth  Massachusetts, 
and  a  company  of  sharpshooters,  cavalry,  and  two  pieces 
of  artillery,  between  io  and  ii  o'clock  a.  m.,  which 
were  followed  immediately  thereafter  by  the  34th  New 
York,  raising  his  forces  across  the  river  to  about  2500 
men,  before  Baker  could  have  arrived  at  Harrison's 
Island,  and  taken  command.  And  Stone  has  told  us 
that  "there  was  another  large  operation  and  reconnais- 
sance going  on  down  at  Goose  creek,  which  I  was  watch- 
ing ' '  {before Baker  left  him  with  orders. )  "But  when  I 
found  the  crossing  taking  place  in  force  at  Ball's  Bluff 
(where  Stone  had  crossed  about  900  men  and  two  pieces  of 
artillery,  which  Colonel  Baker  attempted  to  re-enforce 
in  compliance  with  Stone's  orders),  I  then  commenced 
passing  over  troops  more  rapidly  at  Edward's  Ferry" 
(the  7th  Michigan,  and  perhaps  a  remnant  of  the  34th 
New  York,  the  only  troops  he  had  there  that  had  not 
crossed).  "Time  was  lost  in  passing  the  men  over  in 
the  morning  at  Edward's  Ferry"  (until  the  transpor- 
tation was  improved,  although  they  had  commenced  to 
cross  at  daybreak),  "and  time  was  also  lost  from  the 
necessity  of  bringing  up  one  entire  regiment  from 
the  lower  picket.  At  the  commencement  of  the  affair, 
the  34th  New  York  was  some  six  miles  below  Edward's 
Ferry,*  and  they  had  to  be  marched  up  before  they 
could  be  transported  over.  There  were  also  not  so 
many  over  at  Edward's  Ferry  early  in  the  day"  (about 
three  times  as  many  as  at  Ball's  Bluff)  "because  I  did 
not  wish  to  use  the  7th  Michigan  Regiment,  as  they 
wrere  poorly  armed.  They  were  excellent  men,  but  I 
deemed  it  unfair  to  put  them  into  battle  with  the  poor 
arms  they  had. 

"Question.  Was  the  demonstration  which  you  made 
across  the  river  on  Monday  morning  made  in  concert  or 
co-operation  with   McCall,  according   to   your  under- 


standing ? 


Which  arrived  about  10  a.  m. 
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"  Answer.  When  I  first  ordered  men  across  on  Mon- 
day morning,  I  did  so  entirely  without  reference  to  any 
co-operation  on  General  McCall's  part,  except  so  far  as 
this,  that  I  thought  I  should,  b}^  that  small  movement, 
more  fully  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  day  before, 
and  also  aid  whatever  project  the  general-in-chief  might 
have  had  in  sending  McCall  up  to  Dranesville,  because 
the  general's  orders  evidently  pointed  to  the  desirable- 
ness of  Leesbiug  being  forcibly  evacuated  by  the  enemy. 
The  Committee  will  see  that  I  was  obliged  to  proceed 
very  much  on  my  own  ideas  of  what  was  taking  place 
elsewhere.  It  may  have  been  12  or  i  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day, but  whether  in  a  despatch  by  itself,  or  in  con- 
nection with  some  of  the  despatches  which  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  I  cannot  say,  for  it  is  now  thirteen 
months  since  I  have  seen  any  of  those  papers  at  all. 
In  a  despatch  General  McClellan  informed  me  as 
follows:  'I  may  order  you  to  take  I,eesburg  to-day,' 
and  whether  it  was  in  that  despatch  or  in  another  I 
cannot  say,  but  in  one  dated  at  Fort  Cochran  or  at  Ar- 
lington, the  general  asked  me  this  question,  '  Shall  I 
push  up  one  or  two  divisions  from  this  sidef  I 
thought  a  moment,  and  concluded  that  if  there  was  a 
slight  force  in  front  of  us,  then  my  force  and  McCall's 
would  be  all-sufficient;  and  if  that  was  not  sufficient, 
then  it  was  too  late  for  any  other  divisions  to  come  up. 
I  therefore  replied  to  him,  '  /  think  I  can  take  Lces- 
burg*  still  under  the  impression  that  McCall  was  near 
me,  and  that  General  McClellan' s  question"  referred  to 
other  divisions  near  Washington,  other  than  McCall's. 

"Question.  If  you  were  to  make  a  demonstration 
upon  Leesburg,  cr  to  take  Leesburg,  as  seems  to  have 
been  contemplated  as  possible,  what  military  reason 
could  have  induced  the  retiring  of  McCall's  division 
from  Dranesville  back  to  their  original  camping  ground 
before  the  demonstration  was  made? 

"Answer.  With  my  present  information,  I  can  see  no 
good  military  7'easonfor  it. 
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11  Question.  Had  you  been  apprised  of  the  retirement 
of  McCall's  division  before  you  crossed  over,  would  it 
have  made  any  difference  in  your  arrangements? 

"Answer.  Had  I  known  on  Sunday  night  at  ro 
o'clock,  when  I  gave  the  order  to  Colonel  Devens  to  go 
over  and  destroy  the  Rebel  camp,  which  was  sup] 
to  be  on  the  other  side,  that  General  McCall's  division 
was  not  at  Dranesville,  I  should  then  have  made  the 
order  to  return,  and  return  rapidly  after  accomplishing 
that  duty,  an  imperative  order,  and  I  should  also  have 
accompanied  the  expedition  myself,  because  that  would 
have  been  the  sole  object  of  that  movement.  I  desire 
to  state  here  that  in  my  previous  examination  before 
the  Committee,  I  stated  that  had  I  tried  to  move  troops 
from  Edward's  Ferry  up  to  Colonel  Baker's  position,  it 
would  have  been  one  of  the  most  hazardous  things 
possible  to  be  attempted.  I  stated  to  the  Committee 
that  I  saw  three  guns  go  down  into  the  position  be- 
tween the  fortification  on  the  L-eesburg  road  and  Ball's 
Bluff.     Those  I  saw  with  the  glass." 

How  completely  this  wonderful  gun  canard  has  been 
exploded  by  the  ample  testimony  from  both  sides,  the 
reader  is  now  aware,  and  therefore  the  gun  and  masked 
battery  fabrication  must  be  settled  as  a  story  not 
founded  on  fact;*  and  even  if  the  guns  had  been  there 
supported  by  1,000  men,  our  best  generals  have  told  us 
that  it  was  Stone's  duty,  under  the  circumstances, 
either  to  engage  them  with  his  vastly  superior  force,  or 
to  go  to  the  assistance  of  Colonel  Baker  when  he  knew 
his  forces  were  engaged. 

"Question.  Suppose  McCall's  division  had  been 
ordered   to  advance  on   Leesburg,  instead  of  retiring 

*  Colonel  Elijah  V.  White,  of  Leesburg,  to  whom  we  have  re- 
ferred, an  undoubted  authority  of  approved  veracity,  has  written 
the  author  recently  that  "nothing  but  the  Confederate  forces 
were  between  Gorman's  and  Baker's,  and  that  about  2  o'clock 
p.  m.  nearly  all  of  our  people  were  withdrawn  from  before  Gor- 
man," thus  corroborating  the  other  information  to  those  points. 
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back  to  his  camp  at  Washington,  what  would  probably 
have  been  the  result  ? 

"Answer.  Had  he  arrived  at  Goose  creek  by  12 
o'clock  on  Monday,  the  capture  of  the  entire  Rebel  force 
at  Leesburg,  /  should  think,  must  have  been  certain. 
Had  he  arrived  at  Goose  creek  on  the  afternoon  of 
Monday,  the  disaster  could  not  have  occurred,  and  prob- 
ably the  same  result  would  have  been  achieved,  that  is, 
the  capture  of  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  Rebel  force 
then  at  Leesburg. ' '  (It  might  very  truthfully  be  added 
that  had  General  McCall  been  at  Goose  creek,  in  com- 
mand of  Stone's  forces,  a  victory  would  have  been 
achieved,  and  the  enemy  driven  with  great  loss.  If 
McCall 's  forces  were  necessary,  why  did  not  Stone  ask 
for  their  close  co-operation,  instead  of  saying,  '/  think  I 
can  take  Leesbnrg,'  when  offered  assistance.) 

' '  It  may  appear  strange  that  after  a  reverse  like  that 
of  Ball's  Bluff  the  general  commanding  the  troops  en- 
gaged there,  should  not  have  asked  for  a  court  of  in- 
quiry. The  reason  why  I  (General  Stone)  did  not  ask 
for  a  court  of  inquiry,  as  I  most  undoubtedly  should  do 
under  such  circumstances,  was  this :  while  General 
McClellan  was  present  at  Edward's  Ferry  and  after  he 
had  examined  into  the  affair,  he  showed  me  a  telegram 
which  he  had  written  to  the  President  to  the  effect  that 
he  had  examined  into  the  affair  of  the  21st,  and  that 
General  Stone  was  entirely  without  blame.  That  was 
as  strong  an  expression  of  opinion  from  my  superior  as 
I  could  have  obtained  from  any  court  of  inquiry.  It 
was,  therefore,  neither  necessary,  nor  would  it  have 
been  respectful  after  the  expression  of  that  opinion  by 
that  high  military  authority,  to  have  asked  for  a  court 
of  inquiry.  Not  only  was  it  given  by  this  high  author- 
ity, but  it  was  sent  to  the  highest  authority,  and  as  a 
soldier  I  had  no  right  to  ask  for  justification  except  of 
my  superiors.  If  the}-  were  satisfied,  I  could  ask  for 
no  other  justification. ' ' 
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(How startling  the  revelation,  when  we  find  that  Gen- 
eral McClellan  appeared  before  the  committee  the  very 

next  day,  and  testified  that  he  had  made  no  formal  in- 
vestigation, that  his  dispatch  exonerating  General 
Stone  was  based  upon  Stone's  statements  and  hea 

evidence,  and  that  he  now  thought  that  Stone  was  to 
blame  for  giving  Colonel  Baker  permission  to  cross 
without  furnishing  him  with  sufficient  transportation 
— and  further  that  he  was  to  blame  for  not  throwing 
his  troops  at  Edward's  Ferry  either  upon  Leesburg,  or 
upon  the  enemy  engaging  Colonel  Baker's  forces.  Thus 
the  exoneration  Stone  claimed  to  enjoy,  when  read  by 
the  light  of  McClellan' s  testimony,  was  swept  away  by 
the  same  hand  that  gave  it ;  and  if  Stone  was  sincere  in 
his  expression,  and  desired  a  court  of  inquiry,  he  was 
then  relieved  from  all  ethical  embarrassment  as  to 
such  application.  But  he  seems  to  have  rested  his  case 
upon  the  fact  that  his  chief  had  once  exonerated  him, 
and  that  no  one  would  prefer  charges  against  him,  and 
therewith  he  was  content,  without  demanding  a  court 
of  inquiry.  No  doubt  he  wisely  concluded  that  it  was 
better  to 

"  bear  those  ills  we  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of.") 

' '  Again  on  another  occasion  when  Mr.  Conklin  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  made  a  speech  in  which 
my  conduct  was  severely  criticised,  in  connection  with 
the  affair  at  Ball's  Buff,  I  telegraphed  to  the  aide-de- 
camp of  General  McClellan  as  likely  to  know  the 
wishes  of  the  General,  stating  that  I  had  nolicecl  Mr. 
Conkiin's  speech  and  desired  to  know  if  I  should  apply 
for  a  court  of  inquiry.  The  reply  was,  'Xo!'  I  then 
asked  if  it  was  desirable  that  I  should  write  a  state- 
ment wmich  should  expose  the  mistakes  in  Mr.  Conk- 
iin's account  of  the  affair  at  Ball's  Bluff.  'The  reply 
was  :   '  Write  nothing  ;  say  nothing  ;  keep  quiet.' ' 

When  the  Committee  had  concluded  the  re-hearing 
15 
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of  General  Stone  in  his  own  defense  as  to  all  the  evi- 
dence taken,  they  were  apparently  still  convinced  that 
to  properly  acccount  for  his  generalship  and  conduct  in 
the  whole  affair  would  be  a  difficult  matter  ;  but  in 
view  of  the  fact  of  his  imprisonment,  and  that  efforts 
had  been  made  b}^  many  to  hold  them  alone  responsible 
for  all -that  had  taken  place  in  reference  to  his  arrest — 
and  perhaps  having  concluded  in  the  meantime  that 
they  had  erred  as  to  Stone's  disloyalty* — the3r  re- 
frained from  giving  further  expression  to  positive 
opinions,  preferring  to  "allow  each  one  to  form  his  own 
conclusion  from  the  testimony  they  had  been  able  to 

*  General  Stone  testified,  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct 
of  "War,  2,  page  501  :  "  /  then  wrote  to  General  McClelland  *  * 
I  stated  to  him  that  the  officer  who  arrested  me  claimed  to  act  by 
his  {McClellan' s)  authority  ;  and  therefore  I  claimed  from  him 
the  charges  which  caused  my  arrest.  To  that  General  McClel- 
lan replied  that  *  *  *  when  he  spoke  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
upon  the  subject,  he  was  informed  that  the  Secretary  did  it  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War.  I  em- 
phasize the  word   solicitation,  because  i  am  satisfied  that 

THIS  COMMITTEE  DID  NOT  SOLICIT  MY  ARREST.'      This    coming 

from  one  who  studied  his  case  more  closely  than  any  man  then 
living  must  have  weight ;  thus  leaving  that  responsibility  with 
General  McClellan,  who  had  said  "that  he  did  not  see  how 
any  charges  could  be  framed  on  the  testimony,"  but  who  there- 
after supplied  the  missing  link.  Stone  further  testified:  "  When 
General  Halleck  was  general-in-chief,  he  told  me  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  had  told  him  that  it  (the  arrest)  was  done  on  the 
recommendation  of  General  McClellan.  I  stated  to  the  gen- 
eral-in-chief that  that  surprised  me  greatly,  for  only  a  short  time 
before  I  had  seen  General  McClellan,  and  he  had  informed  me 
that  he  had  arrested  me  on  the  peremptory  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War."  *  *  *  "  General  Halleck  said  that  he  knew  that 
such  a  letter  had  been  written,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  War 
had  expressed  a  great  surprise  at  it,  because  he  said  that  Gen- 
eral McClellan  had  recommended  the  arrest,  and  now  seemed 
to  be  pushing  the  whole  thing  on  his  (the  Secretary's)  shoul- 
ders."— Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  War,  2, 
page  500. 
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obtain;"  and  then  they  finally  submitted  the  whole- 
testimony,  iiicluding  their  former  opinions  without  re- 
versing them,  adding  thereto,  "In  connection  with  the 
battle  of  Ball's  Bluff  two  points  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered: First,  whether  a  crossing  was  justifiable  under 
any  circumstances,  considering  the  very  inefficient 
means  of  transportation  at  the  command  of  General 
Stone.  *  *  *  In  regard  to  the  first  point,  all  the  testi- 
mony goes  to  prove  that  the  means  of  transportation 
were  very  inadequate.  In  reference  to  re-enforcing 
Colonel  Baker  (the  second  point),  the  testimony  is  very 
conflicting.  There  is  no  question  that  it  was  known 
that  the  forces  at  Ball's  Bluff  were  engaged  with  the 
enemy."  (We  have  learned  that  General  Stone  had 
his  chief  of  staff  upon  the  field  of  battle  during  the 
heat  of  the  engagement,  and  that  his  aid,  Captain 
Candy,  and  an  orderly,  spent  the  day  in  transit  back  and 
forth.)  "The  firing  of  musketry  was  distinctly  heard 
at  Edward's  Ferry  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The 
only  question  is  whether  re-enforcements  should  have 
been  sent  under  the  circumstances,  and  whether  there 
was  any  sufficient  reason  why  they  were  not  sent ' '  (as 
against  General  Stone's  testimony.)  "  Other  witnesses 
testified  most  positively  that  so  far  as  they  were  able 
to  j  udge,  there  was  no  obstacle  whatever  in  the  way  of 
our  troops  passing  up  on  the  Virginia  side  from  Ed- 
ward's Ferry."* 

General  Stone  having  been  released  by  the  limitation 
prescribed  by  statute  without  charges  having  been  pre- 
ferred against  him,  became  a  free  man  without  a  vindi- 
cation of  any  kind,  with  the  unreversed  opinion  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  War  ringing  in  his  ears: 
The  evidence  ' '  may  be  said  to  impeach  you  "  for  "  order- 

*See  testimony  heretofore  given  by  Generals  McClellan, 
Lander  and  Dana,  Colonel  Tompkins,  Majors  Mix,  Ban- 
nister and  Dimmick,  and  Philip  Hanger,  also  Colonel 
Barksdaee's  report  and  Colonel  White's  statement. 
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ing  your  forces  over  without  sufficient  means  of  trans- 
portation," "for  not  re-enforcing  those  troops  when 
they  were  over  there  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, "  "  when 
3'ou  knew  the  battle  was  proceeding,  that  you  did  not 
go  within  three  or  four  miles  of  it. "  "  We  can  not  help 
but  think  that  they  ought  to  have  been  re-enfoiced,  for 
instance,  from  Edward's  Ferry,  or  perhaps,  if  you  had 
sufficient  transportation,  as  you  intimate,  then  right 
across  at  Ball's  Bluff."  This  committee — the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Conduct  £>f  War, — appointed  in  De- 
cember, 1 86 1,  during  the  second  session  of  the  37th 
Congress,  consisted  of  Senators  -Benjamin  F.  Wade, 
of  Ohio;  Zachariah  Chandler,  of  Michigan;  and 
Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee;  and  Representatives 
D.  W.  Gooch,  of  Massachusetts;  John  Covode,  of 
Penns3'lvania;  George  W.  Julian,  of  Indiana;  and 
M.  F.  Odell,  of  New  York. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

CONCLUDING   COMMENTS   AND   TESTIMONY. 

IvKT  us  briefly  review  some  of  the  important  points 
and  facts  that  have  been  made  to  appear,  and  after 
learning  what  a  marvellous  combination  of  circum- 
stances occurred,  see  if  it  has  not  been  clearly  shown 
that  all  the  movements  were  made  with  one  object  in 
view— the  capture  of  Leesburg — notwithstanding  the 
reports  of  Generals  McClellan  and  Stone  did  not  dis- 
close that  fact,  but  would  rather  make  it  at  first  appear 
that  there  had  been  no  preconcerted  plan  or  special 
object  in  view,  that  the  disaster  was  caused  by  rash- 
ness and  disobedience  of  orders;  and  finally,  if  there 
was  not  an  attempt  to  mislead  and  stifle  all  investiga- 
tion without  allowing  the  truth  to  be  made  apparent. 

We  have  learned  that  General  McClellan  arrived  at 
Edward's  Ferry,  and  after  conferring  with  General 
Stone,  sent  the  following  telegram  to  the  President,  "I 
have  investigated  the  matter,  and  General  Stone  is  with- 
out blame.  Had  his  orders  been  followed,  there  could 
or  would  have  been  no  disaster."  And  he  had  filed  in 
the  War  Department  the  following:  "The  disaster  was 
caused  by  errors  committed  by  the  immediate  com- 
mander, not  General  Stone." 

Then  followed  Stone's  official  reports,  casting  the 
whole  blame  of  the  disaster  upon  Colonel  Baker,  and 
charging  him  with  rashness  and  disobedience  of  orders 
most  unjustly;  and  his  (Stone's)  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  War  of  January  5,  1862, 
withholding  the  information  which  would  have  made 
the  full  truth  to  appear,  a  part  of  which  testimony 
General  McClellan  used  in  his  own  defense,  who  says 
(229) 
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in  his  report:*  "General  Stone  says  he  received  the 
order  from  my  headquarters  to  make  a  slight  demon- 
stration at  about  n  a.  m.  on  the  20th,  and  that  in 
obedience  to  that  order,  he  made  the  demonstration  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day. 

In  regard  to  the  reconnaissance  on  the  21st,  which 
resulted  in  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff,  he  (Stone)  was 
asked  the  following  questions: 

"Question.  Did  this  reconnaissance  originate  with 
yourself,  or  had  you  orders  from  the  general-in-chief  to 
make  it? 

"Answer.  It  originated  with  myself,  the  reconnais- 
sance. 

"Question.  The  order  did  not  proceed  from  General 
McClellan? 

"Answer.  I  was  directed  the  day  before  to  make  a 
demonstration,  and  that  demonstration  was  made  the 
day  previous. 

"Question.  Did  you  receive  an  order  from  the  gen- 
eral-in-chief to  make  the  reconnaissance  ? 

"Answer.  No,  sir." 

General  McClellan  having  previously  reported,  "The 
first  intimation  I  received  from  General  Stone  of  the 
real  nature  of  his  movements  was  in  a  telegram  as 
follows : 

"Edward's  Ferry,  October  21,  11:10  a.  m. 
" Major-General  McClellan:  The  enemy  have  been  en- 
gaged opposite  Harrison's  Island,  our  men  behaving  admirably. 

"C.  P.  Stone, 
1 '  Brigadier-  General. ' ' 

Now  let  us  consider  some  more  of  General  McClel- 
lan's  testimony  given  before  the  Committee, f  as  fol- 
lows : 

*  Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  V,  page  34. 
t  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page 
50S. 
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•"  Question.  Was  it  (the  affair  at  Ball's  Bluff)  not  of 
such  a  character  as  demanded  an  inquiry  ? 

"Answer.  I  do  not  think  it  demanded  any  more 
direct  inquiry  than  the  examination  of  the  reports. 

"  Question.    Had  you  any  idea  of  occupying  I. 
burg. 

"  Answer.  If  I  had  known  definitely  that  the  enemy 
had  gone  from  there,  I  probably  should  have  occupied 
the  place. 

"  Question.  I  think  you  have  stated  already  that  you 
gave  General  Stone  notice  that  you  had  retired  McCall. 

"Answer.  I  think  that  I  did.  That  is  my  recollec- 
tion ;  but  I  am  not  certain.  I  remember  sending  dis- 
patches very  freely  from  that  vicinity." 

We  have  learned  that  General  Stone  has  testified, 
1 '  I  received  a  dispatch  from  General  McClellan  to  one 
which  I  sent  him,  informing  him  of  the  crossing  of  Col- 
onel Baker  and  General  Gorman.  That  despatch  to 
me  commenced  with  these  words,  '  /  congratulate 
you  and  your  command" — and  that  about  12  or  1 
o'clock  on  Monday  *  *  *  "in  a  dispatch  General 
McClellan  informed  me  as  follows  :  '  I  may  order  3-011 
to  take  L,eesburg  to-day,'  and  in  the  same  or  another 
dispatch,  '  Shall  I  push  up  one  or  two  divisions  from 
this  side?'  (no  doubt  McCall  and  Smith's  divisions): 
I  thought  a  moment  and  concluded  that  if  there  was  a 
slight  force  in  front  of  us  then,  my  force  and  McCall' s 
would  be  all-sufficient ;  and  if  that  was  not  sufficient, 
then  it  was  too  late  for  any  other  division  to  come  up. 
I  therefore  replied  to  him,  '  I  think  I  can  take  Lees- 
burg,'  " — which  was  followed  by  a  dispatch  in  cipher, 
to  which  General  Stone  replied  :  "  I  have  received  the 
box,  but  have  no  key,"  since  explained  by  Colonel 
Irwin  to  have  contained:   "Take  Iyeesburg." 

General  McClellan  further  testified  : 

"  Question.  What  would  have  been  the  effect  of  pre- 
cipitating Smith  and  McCall' s  divisions  upon  Iyeesburg 
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at  the  time  Stone  was  making  this  demonstration? 
Would  it  not  have  prevented  the  disaster  at  Ball's 
Bluff,  and  probably  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  enemy 
there  ? 

"Answer.  I  do  not  think  they  would  have  remained 
to  make  a  fight. 

"Question.  You  say  xovl  did  not  expect  General 
Stone  would  cross — what  did  you  expect  he  would  do, 
under  the  order  3^011  gave  him?  what  definite  object  was 
contemplated  by  it? 

"Answer.  I  did  not  contemplate  any  crossing  of  the 
river  by  that  order — merely  to  show  a  force  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  river."  (It  must  be  observed  that  Mc- 
Clellan  here  confines  himself  to  his  order  of  the  20th,  to 
make  a  demonstration.) 

"  Question.  If  the  divisions  of  McCall  and  Smith  had 
continued  to  occupy  their  positions  at  Dranesville,  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  have  protected  the  men  that 
Stone  had  across  the  river,  would  it  not? 

"Ansiuer.  Not  easy;  it  was  a  long  day's  march  (16 
miles  b}^  the  roads,  and  12  miles  as  troops  would 
march,  to  Ball's  Bluff).  I  did  not  know  that  General 
Stone's  troops  were  engaged  until  too  late." 

General  McCall  commenced  to  retire  from  Dranes- 
ville about  10  a.  m.  of  the  21st,  and  Stone's  dispatch  of 
the  same  day  informing  McClellan  of  his  troops  being 
engaged  is  marked  11:10  a.  m.  No  doubt  McClellan 
understood  from  Stone's  dispatch  given  above*  that 
these  two  divisions,  would  not  be  needed.  We  have 
learned  that  when  McClellan  placed  Stone  in  command 
of  his  division,  August  12th,  1861,  he  gave  him  the 
privilege  of  crossing  the  river  to  capture  or  disperse 
any  small  party,  and  then  said,  ' '  I  leave  your  opera- 
tions much  to  your  own  discretion,  in  which  I  have 
the  fullest  confidence."  Thus  he  seems  to  have  in- 
trusted to  Stone  the  taking  of  Leesburg. 
*"I  think  I  can  take  Leesburs:." 
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Geiieral  McCall  testified  that  the  Confederates  under 
General  Evans  were  at  Goose  creek  while  he  was  at 
Dranesville,  and  that  "had  I  been  ordered  forward,  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  I  could  have  defeated 
Evans,  and  captured  his  whole  command,"  at  the  same 
time  expressing  some  fear  that  he  might  have  been  at- 
tacked in  turn  from  Manassas  before  reaching  his  camp. . 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  Colonel  Baker  expected 
an  advance  from  Edward's  Ferry,  notwithstanding 
General  Stone's  opinion  to  the  contrary;  for  as  the  flag 
of  a  Confederate  regiment  appeared  from  the  opposite 
woods  early  iu  the  action,  he  ordered  his  men  to  stop 
firing,  fearing  that  they  might  be  firing  on  our  own 
men,  but  the  firing  was  soon  resumed.  Previous  to  this, 
when  Lieutenant  Wade  reported  troops  moving  in  on 
the  left,  Colonel  Baker  said  they  must  be  Gorman's 
men  from  Edward's  Ferry. 

If  Stone  had  advanced  his  troops  from  Edward's 
Ferry,  a  decided  victory  would  have  been  achieved. 
We  have  been  told  that  while  McClellan  was  greatly 
distressed,  "that  he  had  not  a  word  of  censure"  for 
Stone  when  they  met  just  after  the  battle,  and  we  have 
learned  that  he  fully  exonerated  him  at  once. 

It  must  be  fairly  presumed  that  the  dispatches  testi- 
fied, to  by  Stone  from  McClellan  as  above  had  existed, 
or  McClellan  would  have  specifically  denied  them  while 
testifying  before  the  Committee  on  two  different  occa- 
sions, after  Stone  had  given  their  contents  to  the  com- 
mittee. Nor  did  McClellan  deny  them  in  his  official 
report  given  above.  These  are  the  dispatches  which 
Stone  claimed  were  taken  possession  of  wiuh  his  division 
papers,  when  he  was  secretly  arrested,  and  that  he  never 
saw  them  again. 

Let  us  consider  the  peculiar  position  occupied  by- 
General  McClellan  at  that  time  before  the  public.  It 
may  assist  us  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  in  the  premises. 
We  find  that  "General  McClellan  was  called  to  the 
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active  command  of  the  army  at  and  around  Washing- 
ton on  the  27th  of  July,  1861.  He  brought  to  the  ser- 
vice j'outli,  a  spotless  moral  character,  robust  health, 
a  sound  theoretical  military  education,  with  some  prac- 
tical experience,  untiring  industry,  the  prestige  of 
recent  success  in  the  field,  and  the  unlimited  confidence 
of  the  loyal  people.  Having  laid  the  moral  foundation 
for  an  efficient  army  organization,  he  proceeded  with 
skill  and  vigor  to  mould  his  material  into  perfect  sym- 
metry. *  *  *  It  was  (soon)  known  as  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  whose  existence  was  a  wonder.  He 
was  busily  engaged  not  only  in  perfecting  its  pfwsical 
organization,  but  in  making  a  solid  improvement  in 
its  moral  character.  He  issued  orders  that  commended 
themselves  to  all  good  citizens,  among  the  most  notable 
of  which  was  one  which  enjoined  'more  perfect  respect 
for  the  Sabbath.'  He  won  'golden  opinions'  continu- 
ally, and  with  the  return  of  every  morning  he  found 
himself  more  and  more  securely  entrenched  in  the  faith 
and  affection  cf  the  people,  who  were  lavish  of  both. 
His  moral  strength  at  this  time  was  prodigious.  The 
soldiers  and  the  people  believed  in  him  with  the  most 
earnest  faith.  His  short  campaign  in  Western  Virginia 
had  been  successful.  He  had  promised  on  taking  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  that  the  war  should 
be  'short,  sharp  and  decisive,'  and  he  said  to  some  of 
his  followers  while  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War 
were  standing  by,  '  Soldiers  !  We  have  had  our  last  re- 
treat, we  have  seen  our  last  defeat;  you  stand  by  me, 
and  I  will  stand  by  you,  and  henceforth  victory  will 
crown  our  efforts.'  These  words  found  a  very  ready 
response  from  the  soldiers  and  the  people.  The}-  were 
pondered  with  hope,  and  repeated  with  praise."  Such 
was  the  bright  picture  in  which  McClellan  marshaled 
his  forces,  and  was  about  leading  them  to  victory. 
Just  at  this  time  the  unfortunate  affair  at  Ball's  Bluff 
occurred,  and  at  the  same  time  the  brevet  Lieutenant- 
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Generalship  was  almost  within  his  grasp.     On  the  1st 
of  November,  [86i,  General  Scott  retired   from  \ 
service,  and  on  his  recommendation  General  McClellan 

was  made  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  armies  of  the 
Republic.  How  unpropitious  a  time  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  affair  at  Ball's  Bluff,  which  might  not  add 
to  General  McClellan's  already  brilliant  prestige!  If  it 
had  been  shown  that  he  had  been  over-cautious  or 
derelict  in  military  duty,  it  might  have  impaired  his 
popularity  and  usefulness  as  a  commander,  upon  whom 
the  public  then  depended  for  the  salvation  of  the 
country.  While  General  McClellan  was  thus  crowded 
with  cares,  and  so  busily  engaged  as  the  active  com- 
mander, he  exonerated  General  Stone  upon  his  own 
statements,  without  looking  very  closely  into  the  mat- 
ter. When  embarrassments  and  difficulties  growing 
out  of  this  affair  encompassed  McClellan  and  Stone 
through  public  indignation,  Stone  was  arrested  by  his 
chief  for  disloyalty,  concerning  which  we  read  in 
Stone's  defence:'1'  "Mr.  Stanton's  order  for  Stone's 
arrest  was  issued  on  the  28th  of  January.  It  was  not 
executed  until  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  February; 
what  happened  in  the  interval  has  never  been  told." 
It  is  soon  done.  General  McClellan  asked  that  General 
Stone  might  be  heard  in  his  defense.  (We  have 
learned  that  General  Stone  had  been  heard  at  length 
on  the  5th  of  January.)  The  Committee  assented  and 
General  Stone  was  examined  on  the  31st  (rather  had 
delivered  to  him  the  Committee's  opinion  in  full  from 
the  testimony  taken,  wmich  is  generally  done  before 
sentence  is  passed).  Meantime,  the  execution  of  the 
order  was  informally  suspended  in  deference  to  General 
McClellan's  expressed  statement  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  that  he  did  not  see  how  any  charges  could  be 
framed  on  the  testimony. 

In  a  few  days  the  missing  link  was  supplied  by  a 

*  "Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,"  Part  10. 
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refugee  from  I^eesburg,  with  a  vague  and  utterly- 
groundless  story.  Of  this  missing  link  General  Mc- 
Clellan  testified  before  the  Committee,  giving  his 
agency  in  the  matter  which  caused  the  arrest,  *  i.  c, 
1 '  I  satisfied  my  own  mind  by  personal  examination  of 
the  sincerity  of  this  refugee,  and  then  showed  the  state- 
ment to  the  Secretary  of  War,  upon  which  he  directed 
me  to  give  the  order  to  arrest  General  Stone  imme- 
diately, and  send  him  under  .guard  to  Fort  L,afayette. 
The  order  was  carried  into  execution  that  same  even- 
ing." May  not  Stone  then  have  felt  as  did  Wolsey 
when  he  exclaimed — 

"Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  served  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies." 

It  has  been  made  painfully  apparent  that  neither 
General  McClellan  nor  General  Stone  was  anxious  to 
have  a  court  of  inquiry  convened  for  the  consideration 
of  affairs  relating  to  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff.  Mc- 
Clellan must  have  realized  that  he  had  made  at  least 
two  mistakes:  one  in  placing  Stone  in  so  important  a 
command  without  more  closely  supervising  and  sup- 
porting his  movements  ;f  and  another  in  exonerating 
him  upon  his  own  statements,  and  retaining  him  in 
command  after  the  battle,  without  making  a  thorough 
investigation,  which  his  despatches  surely  indicated 
that  he  had  made — and  perhaps  still  another  of  a 
grave  nature  in  causing  the  arrest  of  Stone  for  disloyalty 
without  preferring  against  him  charges,  or  granting 
him  a  trial.  While  man}^  pretences  of  confidence  and 
faith  in  Stone's  ability  to  command  were  made  after 
this  affair,   it  is  very  evident  that  he  was  not  again 

*  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  510. 

f  McClellan  had  selected  the  wrong  man  for  the  position  when 
he  said,  "  I  leave  your  operations  much  to  your  own  discretion, 
in  which  I  have  the  fullest  confidence." 
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placed  in  any  important  command  from  the  time  the 
Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  War  went  behind   Mc- 
Clellan's  official  despatches  and  Stone'soffi<  ia1  n  ; 
into  the  true  inwardness  of  the  whole  afl 

While  Stone  was  an  impressive  martinet  at  division 
headquarters,  as  a  captain  or  leader  upon  the  field  of 
strife  he  seems  to  have  been  a  complete  failure,  as  weak 
and  inconsiderate  as  he  was  scholarly  and  accomplished. 

All  men  are  not  born  leaders,  as  we  learned  in  the 
late  war  to  our  cost;  and  it  must  be  said  that  General 
McClellan  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  having 
to  select  from  material  that  had  not  been  tried  in  im- 
portant commands.  After  Stone  was  released  from  ar- 
rest he  again  took  the  field,  and  was  finally  reduced 
from  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  to  his  old  rank 
of  colonel  of  the  14th  infantry.* 

We  find  Stone  hugging  to  his  bosom  the  delusive 
phantom  of  an  exoneration  given  by  McClellan,  after 
its  force  and  virtue  had  been  annulled  by  the  hand 
that  gave  it,  opening  the  door  for  an  investigation  if 
Stone  desired  it;  and  according  to  Stone's  expressed 
opinion  it  became  his  duty  then  to  demand  a  court  of 
inquiry,  but  he  did  not,  although  he  had  plenty  of 
leisure,  not  having  been  assigned  to  duty  until  1863, 
when  he  served  as  chief  of  staff  to  General  Banks  in  the 
Department  of  the  Gulf,  and  participated  in  the  Red 
river  disaster.  Having  re-entered  the  service  under  a 
cloud,  he  was  subjected  to  various  persecutions,  which 
continued  until  he  was  finally  driven  to  resign  his 
commission  as  colonel,  which  was  promptly  accepted, 
and  he  sailed  for  distant  shores  without  demanding 
through  a  court  of  inquiry  an  opinion  or  expression 

*  General  Grant  remarked  when  abroad  to  Reverend  William 
L.  Bull,  while  conversing  upon  the  Ball's  Bluff  affair,  "that 
misfortunes  generally  attended  General  Stone,  and  that  he 
seemed  to  have  been  born  under  an  unlucky  star,"  as  related 
to  the  author. 
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upon  his  guilt  or  innocence,  having  stoutly  claimed 
that  it  was  McClellan's  duty,  who  had  him  arrested,  to 
have  confronted  him  with  the  charges,  and  to  have 
seen  that  he  had  a  speedy  trial.  And  General  Stone 
also  testified  before  the  Committee*  in  answer  to  the 

"Question.  I  will  now  ask  you  as  a  military  man, 
who  had  the  power  to  bring  you  to  a  trial  ? 

"Answer.  When  I  was  arrested,  the  general-in-chief, 
General  McClellan,  had  that  power.  I  know  I  should 
claim  that  power  if  any  man  under  my  command  was 
arrested. ' ' 

What  a  terrible  blunder  the  second — committed 
by  General  Stone  in  dissimulating  and  in  giving 
a  false  coloring  and  mystery  to  the  whole  affair, 
when  he  charged  the  disaster  upon  the  brave  Baker, 
which  no  doubt  was  largely  the  cause  of  his  arrest  and 
also  the  cause  of  his  subsequent  imprisonment  and  suf- 
fering— like  a  two-edged  sword,  it  cut  both  ways. 

When  the  mind  of  the  public  had  become  less  sensi- 
tive to  the  appalling  effects  of  war,  other  military  blun- 
ders occurred,  probably  quite  as  false  and  far  more  dis- 
astrous, for  which  little  if  any  better  excuse  could  have 
been  given  than  Stone  could  have  truthfully  given,  had 
he  at  first  made  a  frank  and  generous  avowal  of  the 
whole  affair  just  as  it  had  occurred.  How  different 
would  have  been  his  fate  had  he  shown  the  candor  and 
manliness  which  Burnside  did,  of  whom  I^ossing  writes: 
"The  disaster  at  Fredericksburg  touched  Burnside' s 
reputation  as  a  judicious  leader  very  severely,  and  for  a 
while  he  was  under  a  cloud.  Prompted  by  that  noble 
generosity  of  his  nature  which  made  him  always  ready 
to  award  full  honor  to  all  in  the  hour  of  victory,  he  now 
assumed  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  measure  which 
caused  a  slaughter  so  terrible,  with  a  result  so  disas- 
trous. That  generosity  blunted  the  weapons  of  vitupera- 
tion which  the  friends  of  the  late  commander  of  the 

*  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  page  502. 
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army  of  the  Potomac  and  the  enemies  of  the  govern- 
ment were  too  ready  to  use." 

Some  importance  was  attached  to  the  battle  of  Ball's 
Bluff  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  engagement  of 
forces  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  with  the  enemy, 
in  which  they  gallantly  repulsed  a  force  much  larger 
than  their  own  upon  the  "sacred  soil  of  old  Virginia," 
and  held  the  ground  by  hard  fighting  for  hours  there- 
after— thus  dissipating  the  oft-repeated  story  current 
after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  that  the  army  had  been 
demoralized  and  would  not  fight. 

The  Confederate  Colonel,  Thomas  M.  Griffin,  who 
was  in  the  charge  upon  the  left,  where  they  lost  heavily, 
reported  :  ' '  The  Federal  forces  fought  well.  A  num- 
ber were  killed  by  the  bayonet  by  my  men"* — in  an 
action  where  almost  4000  Confederates  were  engaged 
against  less  than  1500  of  our  forces  thus,  wringing  even 
from  the  enemy  meagre  though  merited  notice  for  gal- 
lantr}T  so  different  from  the  prevailing  stories  of  their 
writers,  i.  <?.,  "that  a  whole  brigade  would  take  to  their 
heels  at  the  sight  of  a  Confederate  regiment  advancing 
to  the  charge." 

General  McClellan  officially  reported  :  "The  affair 
in  front  of  Leesburg  on  Monday  last  resulted  in  serious 
loss  to  us,  but  was  a  most  gallant  fight  on  the  part  of 
our  men,  wTho  displayed  the  utmost  coolness  and  cour- 
age. It  has  given  me  the  utmost  confidence  in  them," 
and  had  read  in  general  orders,  "The  Major-General 
commanding  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  desires  to  offer 
his  thanks,  and  to  express  his  admiration  of  their  con- 
duct, to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  detachment  of  the 
15th  and  20th  Massachusetts,  First  California  Regiment \ 
and  Tammany  Regiment,  the  First  United  States 
Artillery  and  Rhode  Island  Batten-,  engaged  in  the 
affair  of  Monday  last  near  Harrison's  Island.  The  gal- 
lantry and  discipline  there  displayed  deserved  a  more 

-  Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  V,  page  366. 
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fortunate  result ;  but  situated  as  those  troops  were — cut 
off  alike  from  retreat  and  re-enforcements,  and  attacked 
by  an  overwhelming  force — 5000  against  1700 — it  was 
not  possible  that  the  issue  could  have  been  successful. 
Under  happier  auspices  such  devotion  will  insure  vic- 
tory."* 

After  General  George  A.  McCall,  by  force  of  circum- 
stances over  which  he  had  no  control,  was  dragged 
into  this  affair,  he  made  diligent  enquiry  to  know  how 
it  all  came  about,  who  testified  :f 

"Question.  Then  what  was  the  object  of  ordering 
Stone  across  the  river  while  you  were  ordered  back  ? 

"Answer.  I  do  not  think  it  was  intended  to  order 
vStone  across  the  river.     I  never  did  believe  it. 

"Question.   How  did  he  go — without  orders? 

"Answer.  I  cannot  say  that  he  did  altogether  with- 
out orders. ' '  (It  must  be  here  observed  that  neither 
McClellan  nor  Stone  had  given  to  the  public  at  this 
time  various  despatches  herein  given,  of  which  McCall 
had  then  no  knowledge.)  *  *  *  "I  think  either 
that  Colbourn  misunderstood  the  General's  order,  or 
that  Stone  gave  too  broad  an  interpretation  to  it — a 
little  of  both,  I  think.  I  have  never  been  able  to  ac- 
count for  Stone's  movement,  which  was  certainly  a  very 
injudicious  one.  *  *  *  He  should  not  have  under- 
taken it,  because  he  had  not  the  means  of  crossing.  I 
should  not  have  undertaken  it  under  so  vague  an 
order,  nor  would  I  have  done  it  if  I  had  had  a  positive 
order.  /  would  not  have  thrown  away  those  men.  * .  *  * 
If  Stone  had  reported  that  he  had  the  means  of  cross- 
ing the  river,  then  there  would  have  been  no  mistake 
in  giving  such  an  order.  Stone  has  misstated,  uninten- 
tionally no  doubt,  one  or  two  things  in  his  report.  It 
proved  afterward  that  he  had  not  the  means  to  cross  at 

*  Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  V,  page  291. 
t  "Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  2,  pages  260  and 
261. 
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all.     lie  could  not  have  crossed    in    the  face  of  the 
enemy." 

We  may  be  morally  certain  that  had  Stone  been  in 
Baker's  place,  and  Baker  in  Stone's,  the  Confed- 
erate right  and  rear  would  not  only  have  been  ex- 
plored, but  felt  the  force  of  heavy  crushing  blows 
from  Edward's  Ferry  long  before  the  hour  of  Baker's 
death  had  arrived,  causing  them  to  fall  back  upon 
Leesburg;  and  we  must  finally  conclude  that  while 
this  movement  originated  with  General  McClellan, 
having  for  its  object  the  forcible  evacuation  of  Lees- 
burg  by  his  bloodless  frightening  strategy,  which  there 
totally  failed  in  its  mission,  the  cause  of  the  defeat  and 
disaster  must  rest  principally  upon  Ge?ieral  Stone,  whose 
false  generalship  and  criminal  neglect  have  been  made 
apparent.  He  prepared  the  transportation,  took  the 
offensive  at  Edward's  Ferry  and  the  bluff,  and  gave 
Colonel  Devens  the  fatal  order  to  wait  on  the  Virginia 
side  for  re-enforcements,  then  sent  Colonel  Baker  to  the 
front  on  the  right  with  instructions  ' '  to  hold  on  there, 
and  of  course  not  yield  ground  we  had  taken  possession 
of  without  resistance,"  and  when  he  learned  that  there 
were  4000  of  the  enemy  between  Colonel  Baker's  small 
force  and  Leesburg,  he  showed  no  uneasiness  on  that 
account,  but  merely  pointed  out  to  Colonel  Baker  the 
way  to  pursue  the  enemy,  and  then  gave  him  authority 
to  move  forward — while  he  himself  did  nothing*  with 
much  the  larger  National  force  on  the  Virginia  shore, 
although  he  must  have  known  that  Baker  was  in  great 
peril.  Had  Stone  followed  up  his  offensive  movement 
of  the  morning  with  his  two  columns,  not  more  than 
two  miles  apart,  as  he  should  have  done  after  he  had 
crossed,  there  would  have  been  no  disaster,  and  Lees- 

*As  written  by  a  well  known  military  authority,  "the  army 
that  takes  the  offensive  must  keep  the  offensive,"  this  is  even 
more  true  in  tactics  than  it  is  in  strategy.     Nothing  is  always 
the  very  worst  thing  a  hostile  column  can  do. 
16 
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burg  might  have  been  captured,  although  it  could  not 
have  been  held  long  without  the  support  of  a  general 
advance. 

Perhaps  the  least  creditable  part  of  the  whole  affair, 
over  which  we  would  gladly  cast  the  veil  of  charity,  is 
the  dissimilation  practiced  by  Stone  in  shuffling  him- 
self to  the  bottom,  and  turning  up  the  pallid  face  of  his 
brave  subordinate  as  the  reprehensible  officer  who 
brought  on  the  action,  through  rashness  and  disobedi- 
ence of  orders,  and  who  was  wholly  responsible  for  the 
disaster.  Although  Stone  had  been  exonerated  by  his 
chief,  it  was  he  who  thereafter  largely  assisted  in  clos- 
ing upon  him  the  prison  door. 

Stone  does  not  seem  to  have  been  devoid  of  feeling, 
and  may  have  undergone  the  punishment  of  a  mental 
hell.      ' '  Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all. ' ' 

It  has  been  said  that  while  at  a  review  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "Do  you  see 
those  men  looking  at  me?  Don't  you  hear  what  they 
are  all  saying?  Ball's  Bluff!  Ball's  Bluff! "  And  the 
echo  of  those  words  kept  ringing  in  his  ears  until  his 
recent  death.  Thus  the  affair  palled  upon  him  like 
an  ever-present  nightmare,  besetting  him  with  a  spirit 
of  unrest. 

Happy  for  Stone  had  he  fallen  in  Baker's  stead  on 
the  pine-clad  bluff  of  the  Potomac,  before  fulminating 
his  charges,  and  seeking  shelter  from  his  blunders  be- 
neath the  bullet-pierced  and  blood-stained  mantle  of 
his  valorous  subordinate  !  His  name  would  have  found 
rest  "among  the  dearest  though  most  mournful  recol- 
lections of  his  country,  and  that  country  would  have 
been  spared ' '  the  scandal  of  an  apparent  false  imprison- 
ment for  treason,  and  Stone's  memory  the  one  dark 
spot  that  blurs  his  former  good  record. 

Of  these  actors  all  have  now  passed  from  the  stage 
of  life,  and  will  become  notorious  or  distinguished  in 
the  pages  of  history,   among  whom  the   memory  of 
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Baker  will  stand  out  conspicuously  for  statesmanship, 
valor  and  honorable  service  to  his  adopted  country,  as 
enduriugly  as  the  Potomac  which  surges  aloft  its  end- 
less requiems  to  the  immortal  memory  of  the  heroes 
there  slain. 
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